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An Essay ON THE LANGUAGE AND VERSI- 
FICATION OF CHAUCER. 


THE CONTENTS. 


Introduction. The different judgements of the 
Language and Verfification of Chaucer ftated. Plan 
of this Effay, in three parts. 1. To vindicate Chaucer 
from the charge of having corrupted the Englifh Lan- 
guage by too great a mixture of French with it. 
2. To make fome obfervations upon the real ftate of 
our language in his time. 3. To apply thofe obferva- 
tions and others towards illuftrating the real nature of 
his Vertificatton. 


Part THE First, The French Language intro- 
duced into England before the Conqueft; § 1. con- 
firmed and propagated by the new eftablifhments at 
the Conqueft; § 11. was the ordinary Language of 
the Court; § 112. was carried into the provinces by 
the great Barons and military Commanders; § rv. 
and efpecially by the Clergy; § v. who, both Secular 
and Regular, were chiefly foreigners. § vr. The 
French Language continued to be much ufed as late 
as the reign of Edward III. § vir. Conclufion, that 
the mixture of French in Chaucer’s writings was not 
owing to any affectation of his, but to the caufes above- 
mentioned, which in his time had generally introduced 
the Norman-Saxon inftead of the Saxon Dialect; 
the fame mixture being obferyable in other contempo- 
rary authors, § vii. 
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Part THE SEeconpd. The propofed obfervations 
upon the Englifh Language confined to the actual ftate 
of it in the time of Chaucer, § 1. and divided, fo as 
to confider feparately the Saxon and Norman parts of 
it. § 11. The Saxon part confidered in grammatical 
order. 1. The Prepofitive Article. 2. Nouns fub- 
ftantive and adjective. 2. Pronouns. 4. Verbs and 
Participles. 5. The indeclinable parts of fpeech. 
§ 11, The Norman part confidered generally, § iv. 
and more particularly with refpect to Nouns, fub- 
ftantive and adjective, Verbs, and Participles, § v. 
Additional caufes of the introduction of a great num- 
ber of French terms into the Englifh language. § v1. 


Part THE THIRD. Preliminary obferyations upon 
Englith Poetry. The form of Englith Poetry, pro- 
bably borrowed from the Normans, there being no 
traces of Rime, or Metre, among the Saxons before 
the Conqueft. The Metres and Rime of modern 
Poetry derived from the Latin. § 1... Progrefs of 
Englifh Poetry to the reign of Henry II. . Early at- 
tempts at riming. § rr. Few Englith Poets known 
between the reign of Henry II and that of Henry III. 
§ 111. The Ormulum written in verfes of fifteen 
fyllables without rime. § 1v. ‘The number of Rimers 
increafed between the lait mentioned period and the 
time when Chaucer began to write. §v. State of 
our Poetry at that time. § vi. Account of the 
Metres then in ufe; § vii. of thofe ufed by Chaucer. 
§ vit. The Heroic Metre probably introduced by 
him, either from France or Italy. § 1x. A knowledge 
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of the antient pronuntiation of our language neceflary 
in order to form a judgement of the Verfification of 
Chaucer. § x. How accritic in the age of Auguttus 
would have proceeded in judging of the Metre of 
Ennius. § x1. The fame method recommended with 
re{pect to Chaucer. General reafons for believing 
that he underftood and practifed the ordinary rules of 
Metre. § x11. The offences againft Metre, in an 
Enelifh verfe, enumerated, as arifing from 1. a fuper- 
fluity, 2. a deficiency, of fyllables; and 3e a mile 
placing of Accents. § x111. No fuperfuity of fylia- 
bles in Chaucer’s verfes. § xiv. The feeming defi- 
crencies in his Metre may generally be fupplied by re- 
{toring the antient pronuntiation of certain fyllables, 
§ xv. and efpecially of the e feminine. Reafons for 
believing that the final e in our antient language was 
pronounced like the e feminine of the French. § xvt. 
The third kind of irregularity, arifing from a mifplacing 
of accents, may be rectified, in many inftances, by ac- 


centing certain words in a manner different from that: 


now in ufe, and more agreable to the French practice. 
Proofs that fuch a mode of accentuation was ufed by 
Chaucer, in words of Saxon, as well as of French ori- 
ginal. The early poets in France and Italy not exact 
in the difpofition of their accents. § xvir. Illudtra- 
tion of the foregoing Theory by a Grammatical and 
Metrical analyfis of the firit eighteen lines of the Can- 
terbury Tales. § xviii. 
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AN ESSAY ON THE LANGUAGE AND 
VERSIFICATION OF CHAUCER. 


TH Laneuage of Chaucer has undergone 
two very different judgements. According to 
one (1), he is the ** well of Englifh undefiled ;” 
according to the other (2), he has corrupted and 
deformed the Enelifh idiom by an immoderate 
mixture of French words. Nor do ‘the opi- 
nions with refpeét to his Verfification feem to 
have been lefg difcordant. His contempora- 


(1) Spenfer, F. Q. boiv. cit, fh 32. 


(2) Verftegan, c. 7. “* Some few ages after [the 


Conqueft] came the Poet Geffery Chaucer, who wri- 
ting his poefies in Englith is of fome called the firtt 
illuminator of the Englifh tongue. Of their opinion 
I am not, though I reverence Chaucer as an ex- 
cellent Poet for his time. He was indeed a great 
mingler of Englfb with Frencu, unto which lan- 
guage (by like for that he was defcended of French, 
or rather Wallon race) he carried a great affection.” 
Skinner, Etymol. L. A. Pref. “ Ex hoc malefano 
novitatis pruritu, Belge Gallicas voces paflim civitate 
{ua donando patrii fermonis puritatem nuper non leviter 
inquinarunt, et CuaucERus pocta, peflimo exemplo, 
integris vocum planfiris ex eadem GaLLta in noftram 
linguam invectis, eam, nimis antea a Nermannorum vice 
toria -adulteratam, omni fere nativa gratia & nitore 
fpohiavit.” : 
Ver. LV. 5 ries 
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riés (3), and they who lived neareft to his time, 
univerfally extoll him as the ** chief Poete of 
Britaine,” ‘* the flour of Poetes,” &c. ‘titles, 
which muft be fuppofed to implie their admi- 
ration of his metrical fkill, as well as of his 
other poetical talents; but the later critics (4), 


(3) Lydgate, Occleve, et al. See the ‘Feftimonies 
prefixed to Urry’s Edit. 
(4) I thall only quote Dryden, Pref. to his Fables. 
“¢ The verfe of Chaucer, I confefs, is not harmonious 
to us;—They who lived with him, and fome time 
after him, thought it mufical; and it continues fo 
even in our judgment, if compared with the numbers 
of Lidgate and Gower, hjs contemporaries:—’Tis 
true, I cannot go fo far as he, who publithed the laft 
edition of him [Mr. Speght]; for he would make 
us believe the fault is in our ears, and that there were 
really ten fyllables in a verfe where we find but nine. 
But this opinion is not worth confuting ; ’tis fo grofs and 
obvious an error, that common fenfe (which is a rule 
in every thing but matters of Faith and Revelation) 
muft convince the Reader, that equality of numbers 


in every verfe which we call Heroick, was either not 


known, or not always practifed, in Chaucer’s age. It. 


were an eafy matter to produce fome thoufands of 
his verfes, which are lame for want of half a foot, 


and fometimes a whole one, and which no -pronuncia- 
tion can make otherwife.” 
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though they leave him in poffeffion of t 


he fame 
founding titles, yet they ate almott unanimoufly 


agrecd, that he was either totally ignorant or 
Oo o 


negligent of metrical rules, and that his verfes 
Gf they may. be fo called) are frequently de- 
ca 


4 


ficient; by a fyllable or two, of their jut 
meafure, 


It is thé purpofe of the following Effay to 
] g y 


throw foie light upon both thefe queftions. 


Admitting the faé, that the Enelith of Cl 
has a great mixture of French in it, I hope to 
fhew, that this mixture (if a crime) cann 


ot fairly 
be laid to his charge, I thall then proceed to 


{tate fome obfervations upon the moft material 


man-Saxon, or Enelith 
language, as it appears to have been In general 
ufe in the age of Chaucer; and laftly, applying 
thefe obfervations to the poetical parts of tl 
Canterbury ‘Tales, as they are faithfully printed 


in this edition from the bef MA, which IJ coud 


1auUcer 


peculiarities of the Nor 


1¢€ 


This peremptory decifion has never fince (that J 
know) been controverted, except by Mr, Urry, whole 
defign of reftoring the metre of Chaucer by a Col. 
lation of MAI. was as laudable, as his execution of it 
has certainly been unfuccefsful, 
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procure, I fhall leave it to the intelligent Reader 
to determine, whether Chaucer was really ig- 
norant of the laws, or even of the graces, of 
Verfification, and whether he was more negli- 
gent of either than the very early Poets in al- 
moft all languages are found to have been, 


PART THE FIRST. 


§ I. In order to judge, in the firft place, how 
far Chaucer ought to be charged as the im- 
porter of the many French: words and phrafes, 
which are fo vifible in all his writings, it will 
be neceflary to take a fhort view of the early 
introduction and long prevalency: of the Frenelr 
language in this country before his time. It 
might be fufficient, perhaps, for our purpofe 
to begin this view at the Conqueft: but I can- 
not help fobferving, from a contemporary Hitfto- 
nian, that, feveral years before that great event, 
the language of France had been introduced into 
the court of England, and from thence among 


the people. The account which Ingulphus gives. 


of this matter is(5), that Edward, commonly 


(5) Ingulph. Hift. Croyl. p. 62. ed. Gale. “ Rex 


autem Edwardus natus in Anglia, fed nutritus in Nore 


called 
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called the Confeffor, having been educated at 
the court of his uncle Duke Richard IT. and 
having refided in Normandy many years, be- 
came almoff a Frenchman. Upon his return from 
thence and acceffion to the throne of England 
in 1043, he brought over with him a number 
of Normans, whom he promoted to the higheft 
dignities ; and (according to Ingulphus) under 
the influence of the King and his Norman fa-~ 
yourites, the whole nation began to lay afide 
their Englifh fafhions and imitate the manners 
of the French in many things, In particular, 
he fays exprefsly, that all the Nobility in their 
courts began to fpeak French, as a great piece of 
gentility. , 

§ ll. This fafhion however of {peaking 
French, having been adopted only in compliance 


mannia et diutiffine tmmoratus, pene in Gallicum tranfi- 
erat, adducens ac attrahens de Normannia plurimos, quos 
wariis dignitatibus promotos in immenfum exaltabat.— 
Capit ergo tota terra fub Rege et fub aliis Normannis in- 
troduchis Anglicos ritus dimittere, et Francorum mores in 
multis imitari, Gallicum [fcilicet] idioma omnes Mag- 
nates in fuis curlis tanquam magnum gentilitium loqui, 
chartas et chirographa fua more Francorum conficere, et 
propriam confuetudinem in his et in aliis multis erubefcere.” 
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(6) Robert Holkot (as quoted by Selden, ad Ead- 


: rit aN. Rader 1) 9 ¢ Le ft tat overowr 6¢ ihe “get 
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et Normanniam in idiomate concordare.’— But Hol- 
KOt wrote Olly in the fourteenth century, and I do not 
iat the earlier hiftorians impute to the King fo 
lilly a project. On the contrary Ordericus Vitalis 


—‘* Anglicam 


bOCUELONEHA DlLEeruI2guE fait Pit Cal{eerve t fine inte rpr. ete 


] ETT ee ee am © . 5 Tg a pS ann pe 
queretam funjecte legis pofjet rte ele ate feta rectitu- 


© dints uiicut (prout ratio didtare et) ay frectuofe depro- 
“ mere. Aft a perceptione Lb ujufm odi durtor etas illum 
“" compejceoat, et tumultiss miltimodarum occupationum ad 
ae 


alta necefjario adtrabebat,”—And feveral of his pub- 
lick inftruments, which are ftill extant in Saxon, 


[Hickes G. A.S. p. 164.— Pref, p. Xv, xvi.] prove, 


that he had no objection to uling that language in 

s 3 fo that it feems more natural to fuppofe, that 

the introduction Se: he French language -was a con- 
fequence only, and not an object, of his policy. 
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greater or lefs degree, to the diffufion and per- 
manency of the other. 

§ HI. To begin with the court. If we con- 
fider that the King himfelf, the chief officers 
of flate, and by far the greateft part of the 
nobility, were all Normans, and coud probably 
fpeak no language but their own, we can have 
no doubt that French (7) was the ordinary lan- 
guage of the court. The few Saxons, who for 


(7) I apprehend that long before this time the 
Danifh tongue had ceafed to be fpoken in Normandy. 
it was never general there, as appears froma paflage igs 
Dudon, 1. ii. p, 112. Duke William I. gives this 
reafon for fending his fon Richard to be educated at 
Baieux. ‘* Quoniam quidem Rotomagenfis civitas Ro- 
mana porius quam Dacitca utitur eloquentid, et Bajocacenfis 
fruitur frequentius Dacilea lingué quam Romana, volo 
igitur ut ad Bay ocacenfia deferatur quantocius meenia bc.” 
If we recollect, that the Danith fettlers under Rollo 
were few in comparifon with the original inhabitants, 
and had probably fcarce any ufe of letters among 
them, we {hall not be furprized that they did not pre- 
ferve their language for above two or three generations. 

From two other paflages of the fame Dudon we 
learn, that the Danith language, while it lafted in 
Normandy, was very fimilar to the Saxon [p. gg.], 
and yet different from it [p.100.]; gualem decet effé 
fororen. 
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fome time (8) were admitted there, muft have 
had the ftrongeft inducements to acquire the 
fame language as foon as poflible, not merely 
for the fake of apprehending and anfwering in- 
fienificant queftions in the circle, but becaufe 
in that ‘3 affairs of the greateft importance 

re publickly tranfaéted in the King’s court, 
and ae they might be called upon to anfwer 
for their poffeffions and even for their lives, 
In an ecclefiaftical fynod, held in the prefence 
of the King in 1072, the venerable Bifhop of 
Worcefter, Wulftan, (whole holy fimplicity, as 


(8) After the death of Edwin, and the imprifon- 
ment of Morear in 1070, we do not read of any 
Saxon Earl, except Waltheof, and -he was executed 
for mifprifion of treafon about three years after. Or- 
deric. Vit. 1. iv, p. 536, It is fingular, that Waltheof, 
according to the Saxon law, fuffered death for the con- 
cealment of that treafon, for which Roger de Breteuil, 
Earl of Hereford, being tried fecundum leges Norman- 
norum, coud only be punifhed by a forfeiture of his 
inheritance and perpetual imprifonment. Id. p. 5:5. 
From this time (fays Ingulphus, p. 70.) Comuitatus eé 
Baronias, Epijcopatus et Prelatias totius terre fuis Nor- 
mannis Rex difiribuit, et vix aliquem Anglicum ad honoris 
fiatum vel alicujus dominit principatum afcendere per- 
weefies 


the 
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the (9) Hiftorian calls it, feems to have preferved 
him from the degradation which almoft all the 
other Englifh Prelates underwent) was obliged 
to defend the rights of his fee by an interpre- 
ter, @ monk (according to the fame (10) Hifto- 
rian) of very little eloquence, but who had a _f{mat> 
tering of the Norman Janguage. 

§ IV. If we confider further, that the great 
Barons, to whom William € I) diftributed a 


(9) Will. Malmefb. 1. il. pe 4118. Hic fancla fim- 
licitas beati Vulfiani &c. The ftory which follows 
perfectly juttities this character. Matt, Paris [ad an. 
1095.] fays, that in another Synod there was a formal 
defign of depofing Wulftan, and that he was faved 
only by a miracle. He was accuted “ /implicitatis et il- 
Jiteratura ;? —“ et quafi homo idiota, qui linguam Geal- 
licanam non noverat, nec regiis confiliis interefle po- 
terat, zp/o Rege confentiente et hoc didlanie, decernitur des 
ponendus. 

(10) Ibid. fia daté benediftione Mouacho, mining 
facundia viro, fed Normannice lingua {ciolo, rem perorans 
obtinuite 

(11) There is a curious detail of part of this dif- 
tribution in Ordericus Vitalis, l.iv. p.521, 2, which 
concludes thus :-—* alii/que advenis, qui fibi cobeferant, 
magnos et multos honores contulit; et in tantum quofdana 
provexit, ut multos in Anglhd ditiores et potentiores haberent 
clientes, quam eorum in Neuftrié fucrant parentes.” ‘There 
large 
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jarge fhare of his conqueft, when releafed from 
their attendance in the King’s court, retired 
to courts of their own, where they in their turn 
were furrounded by a numerous train of vaffals, 
chiefly their own countrymen, we may be fure 
that the French language travelled with them 
into the moft diftant provinces, and was ufed 
by them, not only in their common converfa- 
tion, but in their civil contraéts, their judicial 
proceedings, and even in the promulgation of 
their (12) laws. The many Caftles, which 
William built (13) in different parts of the 


is an account in the Monaft. Angl. t. 1, p. 400. of the 
Conquerour’s giving the whole county of Cumberland 
to Ranulph de Mefchines, and of the divifion which 
Ranulph made of it among his relations and followers, 
who appear to have been all foreigners, 

(12) The antient Earls had a powerof legiflation 
within their Counties. William of Malmefbury, 
{peaking of William Fitz~Ofberne, Earl of Hereford, 
fays; ** Manet in hunac diem in Comitatu jus apud 
Herefordum legum quas flatuit inconcufa firmitas; ut 
aullus miles pro qualicunque commiffo plus Jepiem folidis | 


olvat. cumin aliis provinciis ob parvam occafiunculam 
J ) f 


in tranfzreffione praecepti herilis, viginti vel viginti quinque 
pendantur.” Lil, p. 10%. 

(13) Ordericus Vitalis [L.iv. p..511,] obferves, that, 
3 ifland, 


» 
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ifland, muft alfo have coatributed very much 
to the propagation of the French language 
among the natives, as it is probable that the 


Foreigners, of whom the garrifons were (14) en- 


before the Conqueft, ‘* Munitiones, guas Caftella Galli 
nuncupant, Anglicis provinciis pauciffine fuerant: et ob 
hoc Angli, licet bellicofi fuerint et audaces, ad refiftendum 
tamen inimicis extiterant debiliores.” William, at his land- 
ing, placed garrifons at Pevenfey and Hoftings. After 
the battle, he took poffeflion of Dover, and left a gar- 
rifon there. He cauled “* firmameuta quedam” to be 
made at Loudon, and built a itrong citadel at Winchefer. 
Upon his return from Normandy, after the firft infur- 
rection of the Englith, he built a caftle within the city 
of Exeter; another at Warwick; and another at Nor- 
tingham. Inthe city of York, “* munitionem firmavit, 
quam delectis militibus cuftodiendam tradidit.” At Lin- 
coln, Huntingdon, and Cambridge, * caffra locavit, et 
tutelam eorum fortifimis viris commendavit.’ He had alfo 
garrifons at Montacute in Somerfetthire, and at Shrezu/- 
bury. He built fortifications at Chefer and Stafford. 
We read alfo of caftles at Arundel and Stutcfoury at this 
time; and Norwich was fo ftrong as to ftand a fiege 
of three months. Ord. Vit. p, 500—535. 

(14) Orderic. Vital. lav. p. 506. Cuffodes in caf- 
iellis firenuos viros ex Gallis collocavit, et opulenta bene- 
ficia, pro quibus labores et pericula libenter tolerarent, dif- 
tribuit, 
tirely 
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tirely compofed, would infift upon carrying on 
all their tranfa€tions with the neighbouring 
country in their own language. 

But the great alteration, which, from 
political motives, was made in the ftate of the 
clergy at that time, muft have operated perhaps 
more efficacioufly than any other caufe to give 
the French language a deep root in owiand. 
be id arean de feems to haye been fully ap- 
prized of the ftrength which the new govern- 
ment might derive from a Clergy more clofely 

attached to himfelf by a community of interefts 
than the native Englifh were likely to be. Ac- 
cordingly, from the very beginning of his reign, 
all selersMieel preferments, as faft as they be- 
came vacant, were given to his Norman chap- 
Jains; and, not content to avail himfelf of the 


ordinary courfe of fucceffion, he contrived (15), 


upon various charges of real or pretended ir- 


(15) Sce the tranfactions of the Council held at 
Vinchefer im the year 1070, ap, Flor. Vigorn. p. 636. 
Having fn ‘ken of the degradation of Stigand, Arch- 
bithop of Cante: bury, « and Agelmar, Bilop of the Eaft 
Saxons, he proceeds thus: Adbates etiam aliqui ibi de- 
Vee tt funt, Ae dante rege ut quamplures ex Anglis 
{uo bonore privare ntur, In quorum locum fue gentis 

regula- 
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regularities, to remove feveral of the Englith 
Bifhops and Abbots, whofe places were in like 
manner immediately fupplied by Foreigners. In 
fhort, in the fpace of a very few years, all the 


perfonas {ubrogavit, ob. confirmationem fui (quod no- 
viter acquifierat) regni, Hie et nonnullos, tam epifcopos 
quam Abbates, quos nulla evidenti.caufa nec concilia 
nec leges feculi damnabant, fuis honoribys privavit, et 
nfque BS finem vite cuftodicae manci patos detinuit, Jeufpicione, 
ut diximus, tantum inductus novi regni. 

In confirmation of what is faid here and in the text, 
if we examine the fubfcriptions to an Ecclefiattical 
Conttitution in 1072, ap. Will, Malme Lili. Pett 7s 
we find that the two Archbifhops, feven Bi fhops out of 
eleven, and fix Abbots out of twelve, were Foreigners ; 
and in about five years more the four other Bifhopticks, 
and five at leaft of the other fix Abbeys, were in the 
hands of Foreigners.. 

Another Ecclefiaftical Cini made at this tiine 
has very much the appearance of a political regulation. 
Kt orders “ that the Bifhops feats fhall be remaved 
from towns to cities ;” and in confequence. of it the See 

‘of Lichefield was removed to Chefter; that of 'Selefey 
to Chicheiter; that of Elmham to Thetford, and after- 
wards to Norwich; that of Shireburne to Salifbury, 
and that of Dorchetter to Lincoln, Will. Malm. 
iil, p. 118, When the King had got a fet of Bithops 
to his mind, he would with to have them placed, where 
their influence coud be of moft fervice to him, Z 
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Sees of England were filled with Normans, oF 
{trangers naturalized (if I may fo fay) in Nor- 
mandy, and the greateft part of the Abbeys in 
the kingdom were under governours of the fame 
defcription. 

§& VI. [t muft be allowed, that the confeffed 
fuperiority (16) in literature of the Norman 


Tt 


clergy over the Englifh at that time furnifhed 
the King with a fpecious pretext for thefe pro- 
motions ; and it is probable, that the Prelates, 


who were thus promoted, made ufe of the fame 


(16) Ordericus Vitalis, liv. p. ¢18. fays, that the 
Normans at the Conqueft found the Englith ** agreffes 
et pene illiteratos ;” and he imputes, with fome proba- 
bility, the decay of learning among them, from the 
time of Beda and others, to the continual ravages and 
oppreffions of the Danes. See alfo William of Malmef- 
bury, 1. i. p. ror, 2. It may be obferved too, from 
Continuat. Hift. Croyland, by Peter of Blois, p. 114. 
that the firft regular lectures (of which we have any 
account) at Cambridge were read there by four foreign 
Monks, who had come over into England with Jefiey, 
Abbot of Croyland, formerly Prior of St. Evroul. 
They are faid to have read “¢ diverfis in locis a fe divift 
et formam Aurelianenfis fiudit fecuti,” three of them in 
Grammar, Logick, and Rhetorick, and the fourth in 
Theology. 
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pretext to juftify themfelves in difpofing of all 
their beft benefices among their friends and 
countrymen. ‘That this was their conftant prac- 
tice is certain. Nor were the new Abbots lefs 
induftrious to ftock their convents (17) with 
Foreigners, whom they invited over from the 
continent, partly perhaps for the pleafure of their 
fociety, and partly (as we may fuppofe) in ex- 
pectation of their fupport againft the cabals of 
the Englifh monks. And when the great Ba- 
rons, following the royal example, applied them- 
felves to make their peace with the Church by 
giving her a fhare of their plunder, it was their 
ufual cuftom to begin their religious eflablifh- 
ments with a colony (18) from fome Norman 


Monattery. 


(17) See the preceding note. There was no great 
harmony at firft between the Englifth monks and their 
1ew governours. See the proceedings at Glaftonbury 
under Thurftin [Will. Malm. 1. iii. p.110.], and at 
Canterbury againft Wido. [Chron. Saxon. pr 1795 
180. ed. Gibfon. | 

(18) The Conquerour had put Goifbert, a Monk of 
Marmontier, at the head of his new foundation of 
Battle Abbey. [Ord. Vital. liv. p. 505.) In like 
manner Roger de Montgomery, Earl of Shrewfbury, 
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§ VU. In this ftate of things, which feems to 
have continued (19) with little variation to the 


fent for Monks from Sées to begin his Abbey at 
Shrewfbury. [Id. l. vy. p.§81.] Walter Efpec alfo 
brought over Monks. of Clervaulx to fill his two Ab- 
beys, of Rivaulx and Wardun, [Ailr. Rievall. aps 
X Script. p. 338.) 

Befide thefe and many other independent found. 
ations, which were in this manner opened for the re- 
ception of foreign Monks in preference to the na- 
tives, a confiderable number of Religious Houfes were 
built and endowed, as cells to different monatteries 
abroad; and as fuch were conftantly filled by detach« 
ments from the fuperiour fociety. They are frequently 
mentioned in our hiftories under the general name of 
the Alien Priories; and though feveral of them, upon 
various pretexts, had withdrawn themfelves from their 
foreign connexions and been made denizens, no lefs 
than one hundred and forty remained in 1414, which 
were then all fuppreffed and their revenues vefted in 
the crown. See the Lift. Monaft. Angl. v. 1. p. 1035. 

(19) I fuppofe that, during this whole period of 
above 250 years, the Englith language was continually 
gaining ground, by flow and almoft imperceptible de- 
grees, in proportion nearly as the Englifh natives were. 
emerging from that ftate of depreffion in which they 
were placed by the Conqueft. We have no reafon to 
believe that much progrefs was made in either of thefe 
matters before the reign of King John. The lofs of 

time 
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time of Edward II], it is probable, that the 
French and Englifh languages fubfifted together 


Normandy &c. in that reign, and the confequent re- 
gulations of Henry III and Louis IX, by which the 
fubjects of either crown were made incapable of hold- 
ing lands in the dominions of the other {Matth. 
Paris, ad an. 1244.], mutt have greatly diminithed the 
ufual conflux of Normans to the Enelifh court; and 
the inteftine commotions in this country under John 
and Henry III, in which fo many of the greater Barons 
loft their lives and eftates, muft eventually have opened 
a way for the Englith to raife themfelves to honours 
and poffeffions, to which they had very rarely before 
been admitted to afpire, 

In the year 1258, the 42 Henry III, we have a 
particular inftance (the firft, I believe, of the kind) of 
attention on the fide of government to the Englifh 
part of the community. The Letters Patent, which 
the King was advifed to publith in fupport of the Ox- 
ford Provifions, wete fent to each County in Latin, 
French, and Englifh. [Annal. Burton. p.- 416. One of 
them has been printed from the Patent-roll, 43H. Il. 
n.40.m.15. by Somner in his Dict. Sax. v. UNNAN, 
and by Hearne, Text. Roff. p.391,] Atthe fame time 
all the proceedings in the bufinefs of the Provifions 
appear to have been carried on in French, and 
the principal perfons in both parties are evidently of 
foreign extraction. 

If a conjecture may be allowed in a matter fo little 
capable of proof, I thould think it probable, that the 
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throughout the kingdom; the higher orders, 


neceflity, which the great Barons were under at thts 
time, of engaging the body of the people to fupport 
them in their oppofition to a new fet of foreigners, 
chiefly Poitevins, contributed very much to abolifh the 


invidious diftinctions have: had long fubfifted betweert 


the French and Englith parts of the nation. 


g In the 


early times after the’ Conquett, it we may believe 

Henry of Huntingdon [L. vi. By 370 ], ** to be called 
an Englifhman was a Ashe :” but when the Clares, 
the Bohuns, the Bigods &c. were raifing armies for 
the expulfion of Foreigners out of the kingdom, they 
would not probably be unwilling to have themfelves 
eonfidered as natives of England. Accordingly: Mat- 
thew Paris [p. 833.] calls Hugh Bigod (a brother of 
the Earl Marthall) wirum de terra Anglorum naturalem et 
ingenuum ; and in another paflage [p. 851.]. he appro- 
priates the title of “* akenigene’ to thofe foreigners, 
“6 gut Regine attinentes per eam introducht Suerant in 
Angliam :” and fo perhaps the word ought generally to 
be underftood in the tranfactions of that reign, None 
but perfons born out of England were then efteemed as 
Foreigners. 

About the fame time we find an Archbifhop of York 
objecting to Clerks (recommended to benefices by the 
Pope), becaufe they were “ ignorant of the Englifh 
language” [Mat. Par. p-831.]; which feems to im- 
ply, that a knowledge of that language was then con- 


fidered among the proper qualifications of an Ecclee 


fiaftick.; but that it was. not neceflarily required, even 


both 
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eakine al- 


both of the Clergy and Laity (20), fpr 


in the Parochial Clergy, appeais frem the great num- 
ber of foreign Parfons, Vicars &¢. who had the King’s 
Letters-of protection in the 2sth year of Edward I. 
See the Lifts in Prynne, t. i; p- 709—720. 

(20) The teftimony of Robert of Gloucefter (who 
lived in the times of H: III, and E. I.) is fo full and 
precife to this point, that I truit the Reader will not be 
difpleafed to fee it in his own words, or rather in the 
words of that very incorrect M( which Hearne has res 
ligioufly followed in his edition, 


Rob: Glouc. p. 364, 


Thus come lo! Engelond into Normannes honde: 

And the Normans né couthe {peke tho # bote her ong 
{peche, 

And fpeke Frenche as ¥ dup atom, and here chyldren 
dude al fo teche, é 


So that hey men of thys lond, that of her blod come, 

Holdeth alle thulké {peche, that hii of hem nome, 

* Vor boie a man couthe F rench, ¢ me solth o 
lite 


*.de lowe men holdeth to Englyfs and to her sunds 
fpeche fF yute, 

Ich wene ther ne be man in world contreyes none, 

That ne holdeth to her kunde fpeche, bote Enge- 
lond one, 

Ac wel me wot voi to conneé bothe 

Vor the more that a man 


f hym wel 
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con, the more worth he 
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@ But their cebn, ¢ Men told, —ite, little. 

5 Did at home. © But.—~kinde, natura). 
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moft univerfally French, the lower retaining the 
ufe of their native tongue, but alfo frequently 
adding to it a knowledge of the other. ‘The 


I fhall throw together here a few miifcellaneous facts 
sn confirmation of this general teftimony of Robert of 
Gloucefter. 

A letter of Hugh, Bifhop of Coventry, preferved by 
Hoveden fp. 704.], affures us, that William, Bifhop 
of Ely, Chancellor and Prime Minifter to Richard I, 
“ linguam Anglicanam prorfus ignorabat.” 

In the reign of Henry II, Robert of Gloucefter, 
intending, as it fhould feem, to give the very words of 
Peter, Bifhop of Hereford (whom he has jutft called 
‘4 Freinfs bifhop”), makes him fpeak thus.—‘* Par 
Crif,” he fede, * Sir Tomas, tu ts maveis. Meint ben 
te ay fet.” Rob. Glouc. p. 537+ 

‘There is a more pleafant inftance of the familiar ufe 
of the French language by a bifhop, as late as the time 
of Edward II. Lceuis, confecrated Bifhop of Durham 
in 1318, was unfortunately very illiterate—* laicus ; 
«¢ Latinum non intelligens, fed cum difficultate pro- 

“ nuncians. Unde, cum in confecratione fua profiteri 
« debuit, quamvis per multos dies ante inftructorem 
«¢ habuiffet, legere nefcivit: et cum, auriculantibus 
«¢ Tf. articulantibus] aliis, cum difficultate ad illud 
“ yerbum metropolitice perveniflet, et diu anhelans 
% pronunciare non poffet, dixit in Gallico; Seit pur 
e dite. —Et cum fimiliter celebraret ordines, nec illud 
“6 yerbum iz enigmate proferre poffet, dixit circumftan- 
“ tibus; Par Seint Lowys, il ne fu pas curteis, qui cefte 
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general inducements which the Enelifh had to 
acquire the French language have been touch- 
ed upon above; to which muft be added, that 
the children, who were put to learn Latin, were 


“ parole ict ofcrit.” Hitt. Dunelm. ap Wharton, Ang. 
Sate tea.0pegOr. 

The tranfactions at Norham, in 1291, the 20 Edw. ig 
with refpect to the Scottith Succeffion, appear to have 
been almoft wholly carried on in French, for which it 
is difficult to account but by {uppofing that language 
to have been the Janguage of the Court in both nations. 
[See the Roll de Superior. Reg. Angl. in Prynne, t, 1. 
p- 487, et feq.] _Edward’s claim of the Superiority is 
firft made by Sir Roger Brabanfon Sermone Gallico; 
and afterwards the Bifhop of Bath and Wells, and the 
King himfelf, {peak to the aflembly of Englifh and 
Scots in the fame language. [Ibid. p. 499: 501.] 

The anfwers of the Bithop of Durham to the Pope’s 
Nuncioes cz Gallico [Walt. Hemingf. ad an. 1295.] 
may be fuppofed to have been out of complaifance to 
the Cardinals, (though, by the way, they do not ap- 
pear to have been Frenchmen ;) but no fuch conftruc- 
tion can be put upon the following fact related by 
Matthew of Weftminfter [ad an. 1301. p. 438.]. 
The Archbithop of Canterbury informs the Pope, that 
he had prefented his Holineffes letters to the King in a 
full court, * guas ipfe dominus rex reverenter Teciplensy eas 
publice legi coram omnibus, et in Gallic lingua fecerat 
patenter exponi.” 
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under a neceflity of learning French at the famg 
time, as it was the iPeiases practice in all fchools, 
from the Conqueft (21) til t the reign of 


Edward IJ, to pri the fcholars conftrue their 


(21) Ingulphus, a contemporary writer, informs us 
that this practice began at the Conqueft. [p. 71.] 


“ Tpfum etiam idiwma [Anglicum] tantum abhorrebant 


“¢ [Not uni], quod keges terre risa que Anglicorum 
regum ungua Galiuca traciarentur ; et pueris etiam in 
Oo 
et <9 Bee 


fcholis principia literarum grammatic a Gallice ac 
non Anghce traderentur ; wodus etiam eribendi Ane 


* of/icus omitteretur, et modus Gallicus in chartis et in 


‘bris omnibus admitterctur.” —And Trevifa, the tran{- 
jator and augmenter of Higden’s Pelychronicon in the 
reign of Richard II, gives us a very ’ particu ilar account 
of its beginning to be difufed w ithin his own memory. 
peng a 


The two paffages of Higden and Trevifa throw fo 
on the fubject of our prefent enquiry 
that I fhall infert them both at length, from Mf, 
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Harl, 1900. as being more correct in feveral places 
than the Mf, f; 


from which Dr. Hickes formerly printed 
Pref. ad Thef Ling. Septent. p. Xvil. 
Hicpen’s Polychron. b. 1. co. Vix, 


them in his 
TLIG : This apayringe 
of the birthe tonge is by caufle of tweye thinges: oon is 
for chide in sae azenes the ufazge and maner of 
ase un ne to hi cbaiteete her leffouns and her 
thingis a Frenfche, and haveth fiththe that the Nor- 
mans come firit into England, Alfo gentil mennes 


Latin 
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1 

Latin leffons into French. From the difcon- i 
tinuance of this pra€tice, as well as from other if 

| caufes, the ufe and, probably, the knowledge of 
French, as a feparate language, received a con- 


children beth ytauzt for to fpeke Frenfche, from the 
tyme that thei beth rokked in her cradel, and kua- 
neth fpeke and playe with a childes brooche. And ! 
uplondifh men wole likne hem felf to gentil men, and il 
fondeth with grete bifyneflé for to fpeke Frenfche, for 
to be the more ytold of. 

| ‘PREVISA. This maner was myche yufed to fore 
the firft moreyn, and is fiththe fom del ychaungide. 
For John Cornwaile, a maiftre of grammer, chaungide 
the lore in grammer fcole and conftruétion of Frenfch 
into Englifch, and Richard Pencriche lerned that 
maner teching of him, and other men of Pencriche. 
So that now, the zere of oure lord a thoufand thre hun- 
dred foure fcore and fyve, of the fecunde king Rychard 
after the Conqueft nyne, in alle the gramer fcoles of 
Finglond children leveth Frenfch, and conftrueth and 
ferneth an Eneglifch, and haveth therby avauntage in 
oon fide and defavauntage in another. Her avauntage 
is, that thei lerneth her grammer in lafle tyme than ak 
dren were wont to do. ‘Detavatntae is, that now chil- 
dren of grammer fcole kunneth no more Frenfch than 

can her lifte heele. And that is harm for hem, and 

thei fchul paffe the fee and travaile in {trange londes 
and in many other places alfo. Alfo gentel men Raveth 
now mych ylefte for to teche her children Frenfch. 
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fiderable check. In the 36th year of Edward 
tL, a law (22) was made, * that all pleas, in 


- 


the King or of any other Lord 


fhall be pleaded and Judged in the Enelifh 
J oo oO 


(22) This celebrated ftatute is faid by Walfingham 
.] to have been made “ ad petitionem Communi- 
tatis; but no fuch petition appears upon the Parlia- 
ment-roll: and it feems rather to have been an Act of 
Grace, moving from the King, who on the fame day 
entered into the fiftieth year of his age; ‘* umde in fuo 
¥: ubileo pot ve dead exhibuit gratiofum,” Walfing. ibid. 
It is remarkable too, that the caufe of fummons at the 
beginning of this Parliament was declared by Sir 
Henry Greene, Chief Juttice, ex Eughis (fays the Re- 
cord for the firft time): and the fame Entry is repeated 
in the Records of the Parliaments 37 and 38 Edw. III. 
not in thofe of 40 Edw. HI, or of any later Parlia- 
ment; either becaufe the -cuftam of opening the caufe 
of f{ummons in French was reitored again after that fhort 
interval, or, perhaps, becaufe the new practice of open- 
ing itin Englifh was fo well eftablifhed (in the opinion 
of the Clerk) as not to need being marked by a {pecial 


bu 


eo 


ntry 
The re reafons affigned, in the preamble to this Statute, 
we having Pleas anc ; 
for having Pleas and Judgements in the Englifh tongue, 
ight all have been urged, with at leaft equal force, 
for honey the Laws themfelves in that language. But 
the times were not yet ripe for that innovation, The 
Eneglifh fcale was clearly beginning to preponderate, 
but the flownefs of its motion proves that it had a 
great weight to overcome, . 
tongue, 
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tongue,” and the preamble recites, “ that the 
French tongue (in which they had been ufually 
pleaded, &c.) was too much unknown,” or difuted ; 
and yet, for near threefcore years after this (23) 
the proceedings in Parliament (with very few 
exceptions) appear to have been all in French, 


(23) All the Parliamentary proceedings in Englifh 
before 1422, the firft of Henry VI, are the few which 
follow. 

The Confeffion of Thomas Duke of Glouceiter, 
taken at Calais by William Rickhill and recorded in 
Parliament, zvter Plac. Coron, 21 Ric, I. n.g. It is 
printed in Tyrrell, v.11. p. 793. 

Some paflages in the Depofition ef Richard II. 
printed at the end of Knighton, int. X Scriptores. 

The ordinance between William Lord the Roos 
and Robert Tirwhitt, Juftice of the King’s Bench. 
13 Hen. IV. n. 13. 

A Petition of the Commons with the King’s anfwer. 
2 Hen. V. n. 22. 

A Provifo in Englith inferted into a French grant of 
a Difme and Quinzifme. 9 Hen. V. n. to. 

At the beginning of the reign of Henry VI, the 
two languages feem to have been ufed indifferently. 
The Subfidy of Wolle &c. was granted in Englith. 
1 Hen. VI. n. 19. A Provifo in French was added by 
the Commons to the Articles for the Council of Re- 
gency, which are in Englih. Ibid. n. 33. Even the 
Royal Affent was given to Bills in Englith, 2 Hen. VI, 
and 
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and the ftatutes continued to be publifhed im 
the fame language; for above one hundred and 
twenty years, till the firft of Richard III, 

§ VII. From what has been faid I think we 
may fairly conclude, that the Englifh language 
mutt have imbibed a ftrong tinéture of the 
French, long before the age of Chaucer, and 
confequently that he ought not to be charged 
as the importer of words and phrafes, which he 
only ufed after the example of his predeceffors 
and in common with his contemporaries. ‘This 
was the real fact, and is capable of being de- 
monftrated to any one, who will take the trouble 
of comparing the writings of Chaucer with thofe 

(24) Robert of Gloucefter and Robert of 
n. §4- Be it ordeined as it is afked. Be it as it is 
axed.——-and again, n. 56 

I have {tated this matter fo particularly, - in order to 
shew, that when the French language ceafed to be ge- 
nerally underftood, it was gradually difufed in Parliae 
mentary proceedings; and from thence, I think, we 
may fairly infer, that while it was ufed in thofe pro-- 
ceedings, conftantly and exclufively of the Englith, it 
muft have been very generally underftood. 

(24) Robert of Gloucefter’s Chronicle has been pube 
blithed by Hearne, Oxf. 1724, faithfully, I dare fay, 
but from incorrect MM™! The author {peaks of himfelf 


Brunne, 
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Brunne, who both lived before him, and with 
thofe of Sir John Mandeville and Wicliff, who 
lived at the fame time with him. If we coud 


[p. 560.] as living at the time of the Battle of Evefham 
in 1265; and from another paflage [p-. 224.] he feeme 
io have lived beyond the year 1278, though his hiftory 
ends in 1270. See Hearne’s Pref. p, Ixviii. 

Robert Manning of Brunne, or Bourn, in Lincoln- 
fhire, tranflated into Englifh rimes, from the French of 
Robert Grofletette, Bifhop of Lincoln, a treatife called 
“* Manuel de Pechés,” as early as the year 1303. This 
work of his has never been printed, but is preferved 
among the Harleian Mff. n. 1701. and the Bodleian, 
n. 2323. He alfo tranflated from the -French an 
hiltory of England ; the firft part, or Gefa Britonum, 
from Mafter Wace; the remainder, to the death of 
Edward I, from Peter of Langtoft. His tranflation 
was finifhed in 1338. The latter part, with fome ex- 
tracts from the former, was printed by Hearne in 1 7255 
from a fingle Mf. 

Sir John Mandevilles account of his Travells was 
written in 1356. In the laft edition, Lond. 1727, the 
text is faid to have been formed from a collation of 
feveral Mf. and feems to be tolerably correct, 

Wicliff died in 1384, His tranflation of the New 
Teftament was printed for the firft time by Lewis, 
Lond. 1731. Thereis an immenfe Catalogue of other 
works, either really his or afcribed to him, ftill extant 
in Mf. See his Life by Lewis; and Tanner, Bibl. 
Brit. 


for 
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for a moment fuppofe the contrary ; if we coud 
fuppofe that the Englifh idiom, in the age of 
Chaucer, remained pure and unmixed, as 1t was 
fpoken in the courts of Alfred or Egbert, and 
that the French was ftill a foreign, or at leaft 
a feparate language; I would afk, whether it is 
credible, that a Poet, writing in Engiifh upon 


:.¥ 


the moft familiar fubjeéts, would ftuff his com- 


pofitions ; with French words and phrafes, which 


1 


ean the above fuppofition) muft have been un- 


intelligible to the greateft part of his readers ; 
or, if he had been fo very abfurd, is it conceiva- 


ble, that he fhould have immediately become, 
not only the moft admired, but alfo the moft 


—~ 


Lar writer of his time a country ? 


PART THE SECOND. 


1 
} 


Having thus endeavoured to fhew, in op- 
pofition to the ill-erounded cenfures of Verftegan 
and Skinner, that the corruption (or improve- 
ment) of the Englifh language by a mixture of 
French was not pues” owing to Chaucer, 
I fhall proceed, in the fecond part of this Effay, 
to make fome ee upon the moft ma- 

erial peculiarities of that Norman-Saxon dia- 


le, which I fuppofe to have prevailed in the 
age 


boreal 
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ave of Chaucer, and which, in fubftance, re- a 
mains to this day the language of England, 

§ I. By what means the French tongue was 
firft introduced and propagated in this ifland has 
been fufficiently explained above; but to at- 


certain with any exaétnefs the degrees, by which 
it infinuated itfelf and was ingrafted into the 


for want of a reoular feries of the writings of 
fo) o 


| 

| 

: Saxon, would be a much more difficult tafk (25), 
| 


approved authors tranfmitted to us by authentic 
copies. Luckily for us, as our concern is folely 
with that period when the incorporation of the ah 


(25) In order to trace with exacinefs the progrefs of 
any language, it feems neceflary, 1. that we thould 
have before us a continued feries of authors; 2. that 
thofe authors fhould have been approved, «as having 
written, at leaft, with purity ; and 3. that their weit- 
ings fhould have been correctly copied. In the Eng- 
lith language, we have fcarce any authors within the 
firft century after the Conqueft ; of thofe, who wrote 
before Chaucer, and whofe writings have been pre- nih 
ferved, we have no teftimony of approbation from their ri a: 


contemporaries or fucceffors ; and laftly, the Copies of he , 
their works, which we have received, are in general fo | 
fall of inaccuracies, as to make it often very difficult for 
us to be affured, that we are in pofleffion of the ge- | 
nuine words of the Author. il 
tWwe Bi 
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two languages was completed, it is of no great 
importance to determine the precife time at 
which any word ot phrafe becanie naturalized ; 
and for the fame reafon, we have fio néed to 
enquire minutely, with refpeé to the other al- 
terations, which the Saxon language in its fe+ 
veral flages appears to have undergone, how far 
they proceeded from the natural mutability of 
human {peech (efpecially among an unlearned 
people), and how far they were owing to a fuc- 
ceffive conflux of Danifh and Norman invaders. 

§ Il. The following obfervations therefore 
will chiefly refer to the ftate, in which the 
Englifh language appears to have been about 
the time of Chaucer, and they will naturally 
divide themfelves into two parts. The firft will 
confider the remains of the antient Saxon mafs, 
however defaced or difguifed by various ac- 
cidents ; the fecond will endeavour to point out 
the nature and effeéts of the accefhons, which, 
tn the courfe of near three centuries; it had res 
ceived from Normandy. 

§ III, For the fake of method it will be cons 
venient to go through the feyveral parts of {peech 


in the order, in which they are commonly rang« 
sd by Grammarians, 


1, The 


a 
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1. ‘The Prepofitive Article pe, reo, pac, (which 
anfwered to the 4,%, re, of the Greeks, in all its 
varieties of gender, cafe, and number;) had been 
Jong laid afide, and inftead of it an indeclina- 
ble the was prefixed to all forts of nouns; in all 
cafes, and in both numbers. 

2. The Declenfions of the Nouns Subftan- 
tive were reduced from fix to one; and.inftead 
of a variety of cafes in both numbers, they had 
only a Genitive cafe fingular, which was uni- 
formly deduced from the Nominative by adding 
to it es3 oF only s, if it ended in an e feminine ; 
and that fame form was ufed to expre{s the (26) 
Plural number in all its cafes: as; Nom. Shour, 
Gen. Shoures, Plur. Shoures. Nom. Name; Gen. 
Names, Plur. Names: 


(26) It is fearce neceffary to také notice of a few 
Plurals, which were exprefled differently; though their 
number was greater in the time of Chaucer than it js 
now. Some of them feem to retain their termination 
in en from the fecond Declenfion of the Saxons; as, 
oxen, eyen, hofen, &e. Others feem to hare adopted 
it euphonie gratia; as, brethren, eyren, inftead of, 
bnoSpu, exsnu. And a few feem to have been al- 
ways irregularly declined ; as, men, wimmen, mice, 
lice, feet &c. See Hickes, Gr. A. S, p. 13, 12. 


Vor. IV. C 8 The 
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The Nouns Adjective had loft all diftin&tion 
of Gender, Cafe, or Number. 


3. The Primitive Pronouns retained one ob- 
lique cafe (27) in each number: as, Jc, or I; We : 
Obl. M43 Us.—Thou; Ye: Obl. Thee; You.— 
He, She; Hi (28), or They: Obl. Him, Hire; 
Hem, or Them. 

Their Poffeffives were in the fame flate with 
the Adjectives; Min, Thin, His, Hire; Oure, 
Youre, Hir, or Their (29). 


(27) I take no notice here of the Genitive cafes, 
sin, thin, oure, youre &c. as being at this time hardly 
ever diftinguifhable from Pronouns Pofleflive. How 
are we to know whether min doke fhould be rendered 
liber mei, or liber meus? In the Plural number how- 
ever, in a few inftances, the Genitive cafe, feems to 
have retained its proper power. C. T. v. 825. oure 
aller cok—would be more naturally tranflated—zoffriim 
omnium gallus, than, offer omnium. And fo in P. P. 
fol. cxi. Youre aller hele. ve/frizzomnium falus; not, 

* veftra. 

(28) It is very difficult to. fay from whence, or why, 
the Pronouns, Zhey, Them, and Their, were introduced, 
into our language. The Saxon Pronouns, Hi, Hea, 
and Hir, feem to have been in conftant ufe in the time 
of Robert of Gloucefter. Sir John Mandeville and 
Chaucer ufe They, for Hz; but never, as I remember, 
(in the Mf, of authority) Lem, or Their. 


(29) ‘The four laftof thefe Pofleflive Pronouns were 


The 
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The Interrogative and Relative Who had a 


Genitive and Accufative cafe, Whos, and Whom, 
but no variety of Number. 


&o 


On the contrary, the Demonftrative, T#c:, 
and That, had a Plural expreflion, Thi/e, and 
Tho, but no variety of cafe. 


fometimes exprefied a little differently, viz. Hires, 
Oures, Youres, and Hirs, or Theirs; as they are ftill, 
when the Noun to which they belong is under{tood, or 
when they are placed after it in a fentence. To the 
queftion, Whofe book is this? we anfwer, Hers, Ours, 
Yours, or Theirs: or we declare; This book is Hers, 
Qurs &c. I can hardly conceive that the finals in 
thefe wotds is a mark of the Poffeflive (or Genitive) 
cafe, as a very able writer {Short Introduction to Eng- 
ith Grammar, p. 36, 6.] feems to. be inclined to 
think; becaufe in the inftances jut mentioned, and 
in all which I have been able to find orto imagine, 
I cannot difcover the leaft trace of the ufual powers 
of the Genitive café. The learned Wallis [Gram. 
Ang. c.7.] has explained the ufe of thefe Pronouns 
without attempting to account for their form. He 
only adds ; “ Nonnulli, ern, ourn, yourn, bifn, dicunt, 
pro bers, ours, &c. fed barbaré, nec quifquam (credo) 
fic feribere folet.” If it coud be proved that thefe 
words were antiently terminated in 2, we might be 
led to conjecture that they were originally abbreviations 
of her own, our own, &c. the n being afterwards foften- 
ed into 5, as it has been in many other words. 
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The other words, which are often (though. 
improperly) placed in the clafs of Pronouns, 
were all become undeclined, like the AdjeCtives ; 
except, yther, alteruter; Neyther, neuter ; 
Other, alter ; which had a Genitive cafe Singu- 
lar, Eytheres, Neytheres, Otheres : Other, alius, had 
a Genitive cafe fingular, and a Plural number, 
Otheres ; and Aller (a corruption of ealna) was 
ftill in ufe, as the Genitive Plural of //e (30). 


(30) It may be proper here to take a little notice of 
the Pronoun, or Pronominal Adjective, Sef which ous 
beft Grammarians, from Wallis downwards, have at- 
tempted to metamorphofe into a Subftantive. In the 
Saxon language, it is certain that Sy/f was declined like 
other Adjectives, and was joined in conftruction with 
Pronouns Perfonal and Subftantives, juft as 7 is in 
Latin. They faid, Ic fyif, Ego ipfe; Min fylfes, 
mei ipfius; Me fylfne, me ipfum, &c. Petrus fylf, 
Petrus ipfe, &c. [See Hickes, Gr. A. S. p.26.] In 
the age of Chaucer, Self, like other Adjectives, was 
become undeclined. Though he writes, Se/f, Seve, 
and Selven, thofe varieties do not denote any diftinc- 
tion of cafe or number; for he ufes indifferently, 4im- 
felf and Limfelven ; hemfelf and hemfélven. He joins it 
with Subitantives, in the fenfe of if, as the Saxons 
did., [See v. 2862. In that /élve grove. In illo ipfo 
nemore. v. 4535. Thy /elve neighebour. Ipfe tuus 
vicinus. } But his great departure from the antient ufage 
was with refpect to the Pronouns .Perfonal prefixed to 
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4. The Verbs, at the time of which we are 
treating, were very nearly reduced to the fimple 
{tate in which they are at prefent. 


Self. Inftead of declining them through the cafés 
which they ftill retained, he ufes contftantly, Myfelf, 
for, I felf, and, Me feif; Thyfelf, for, Thou felf 


; and, 


’ Thee felf; Him felf and Hire felf, for, He felf and 


She felf; and in the Plural number, Our felt, for, We 
felf, and Us felf; Your felf, for, Ye felf, and You felf s 
and Hem felf, for, They felf. 

It would be vain to attempt to defend this practice 
of Chaucer upon any principles of reafon or gramma- 
tical analogy. All that can be faid for it is, that pers 
haps any regular praétice was preferable to the con- 
fufion and uncertainty which feems to have prevailed 
before, Accordingly, the writers who fucceeded him 
following his example, it becanie a rule, as I conceive, 
of the Englith language, that Perfonal Pronouns pre- 


fixed to Seif were only uféd in one cafe in each num= 


ber ; ‘viz. thofe of the Firft and Second Perfon in the 
Genitive cafe (according to the Saxon form), and thofe 
of the Third in the Accufative. 

By degrees a cuftoni was iftroduced of annexing 
Seif to Pronouns in the Singular number only, and 
Selves (a corruption, I fuppofe, of Selzex) to thofe in 
the Plural. This probably contributed to perfuade 
our late Grammarians that Seif was a Subftantive ; as 
the true Englifh Adjective does not vary in the Plural 
number. Another caufe of their miftake might be, 
that they confidered, my, shy, our, your, (to Which eff is 
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They had four Modes, as now; the Indi- 
cative, the Imperative, the Subjunétive, and the 
Infinitive; and only two expreffions of Times 
the Prefent and the Paft. All the other varie- 
ties of Mode and Time were expreffed by Auxi- 
hiary Verbs. 

In the inflexions of their Verbs, they dif- 
fered very little from us, in the Singular num- 
ber: £ love, Thou love/?, He loveth: but in the 
Plural they were not agreed among themfelves ; 
fome (31) adhering to the old Saxon form; 
We loveth, Ye loveth, They loveth; and others 
adopting, what feems to have been, the Teu- 
tonic; We loven, Ye loven, They loven. In the 
Plural of the Paft Tenfe the latter form pre- 


ufually joined) as Pronouns Poféfive; whereas I think 
it more probable that they were the Saxon Genitive 
cafes of the Perfonal Pronouns. The metaphyfical 
Subftantive Se/f, of which our more modern Philofophers 
and Poets have made fo muclr ufe, was unknown, I 
believe, in the time of Chaucer. 

(31) In the long quotation trom Trevifa (which fee 
above, n. 21.) it may be obferved, that all his Plural 
Verbs of the Prefent Tenfe terminate in e#/;. whereas 
in Sir John Mandeville and Chaucer they terminate 
almoft as conftantly in ex, 


vauled 
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vailed univerfally: I loved, thou loyedeft, he 
loved; We loveden, Ye loveden, They loveden. 

The fecond perfon Plural in the Imperative 
Mode regularly terminated in eth; as, Loveth 
ye (32); though the final confonants (accord- 

. ing to the genius of the language) were fre~ 
quently omitted, efpecially in verfe. 

The Saxon termination of the Infinitive in 
an had been long changed into en; to loven, to 
liven, &c, and they were beginning to drop the 
m3 tolove, to live. 

The Participle of the Prefent Time began to 
be generally terminated in ing; as, loving; 
though the old form, which terminated in ende, 
or ande, was full in ufe; as, lovende, or lovande. 
The Participle of the Paft time continued to be 
formed, as the Paft time itfelf was, in ed; as, 
foved; or in fome contraétion of ed (33); -ex- 


(32) Mand. p.281. And at certeyn houres—thei 
feyn to certeyn officeres—Maketh pees (i, e. Make ye 
filence). And than fein the Officeres, Now pees! 
Djteneth (i. e. liften ye)—In the following page, Stond- 
eth, is uled for, Stand ye; and Putteth, tor, Put ye. 

(33) The methods, by which the final ed of the Patt 
‘Tenfe and its Participle was contracted or abbreviated, 
in the age of Chaucer, were chiefly the following : 
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cept among the irregular Verbs (34), where for 


1, By throwing away the d. 

This method took place in Verbs, whofe laft Con- 
fonant was ¢, preceded by a Confonant. Thus, cafe, 
cofte, hurte, putte, eit! were ufed inftead of, ca/ffed, 
cofted, hurted, putted, flitted. 

2. By tran{pofing the d. 

This was very generally done in Verbs, whofe latt 
Confonant was d, preceded by a Vowel. ‘Thus, in- 
ftead of, reded, leded, jpreded, bleded, feded, it was ufual 
to write, redde, ledde, fpr edde, bledde, fedde.—And this 
fame method of pee I apprehend, was ori- 
ginally applied to fhorten thofe words which we now 
contract by Syncope; as, lov’d, liad, fmil’d, heard, 
fear’d, which were antiently written, lovde, lade, /milde, 
herde, ferde. 

3. By tranfpofing the d and changing it into #. 

This method was ufed 1. in Verbs, whofe lait Con- 
fonant was ¢, preceded by a Vowel. ‘Thas, leted, fwveted, 
meted, were changed into, kite, frvette, mette.——2. in 
Verbs, whofe laft Confonant was d, preceded by a Con- 
fonant. Thus, bended, bilded, girded, were changed 
into, dente, bilte, girte.—And generally, in Verbs, in 
which d is changed into #, I conceive that d was firft 
tranfpofed ; fo that dwelled, paffed, dremed, feled, keped, 
Riovid be Scaled to have been firlt changed into, 
OeECe Te pafsde, dremde, felde, kepde, and then into, dwelte, 
pojfie, d aremte, Selt ey kepte. 

4. The lait method, together with a change of the 
radical vowel, will account for the analogy of a fpecies 

the 
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the moft part it terminated in en; as, bounden, 
founden. 

The greateft part of the Auxiliary Verbs 
were only in ufe in the Prefent and Paft Tenfes 
of their Indicative and Subjuné&tive Modes. 


of Verts, generally reputed anomalous, which form 
their Pait Time and its Participle (according to modern 
orthography) in ghz. ‘The procefs feems to have been 
thus. Bring, bringed, brongde, brogde, brogte; Think, 
thinked, thonkde, thokde, thokte; Teche, teched, tachde, 
tachte, &c. Only fought, from Jighted, feems to have 
been formed, by throwing away the d (according to 
method 1.) and changing the radical Vowel. See in- 
{tances of fimilar contractions in the Francic language. 
Hickes, Gramm. Fr. Th. p. 66. 

(34) I confider thofe verbs only as irregular, in 
which the Paft Time and its Participle differ from each 
other. Their varieties are too numerous to be parti- 
cularly examined here; but I believe there are {carce 
any, in which the deviations from the regular form will 
not appear to have been made by fome method of con- 
traction, er abbreviation, fimilar to thofe which have 
been pointed out in the laft note ‘among the Regular 
Verbs. The common termination of the Participle in 
en is clearly a fubftitution for ed, probably for the fake 
of a more agreeable found ; and it is often fhortened, 
as ed has been fhewn to be, by tranfpofition, Thus, 
drawen, knowen, boren, ftolen, were changed inte drawne, 
Anowne, borne, frolne. 
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Thev were infle&ted in thofe tenfes like other 
Verbs, and were prefixed to the Infinitive Mode 


c 
OF 


the Verb to which they were Auxiliary. « I 
fhall loven ; I will, or woll, loven ; I may, or mow, 
loven; I can, or con, loven, &c. We Jfbuilen 
loven; We willen, or wollen, loven; We mowen 
loven ; We connen loyen, &c, Inthe Paft tenfe , 
1 (35) foulde loven; I wolde loven ; 1 mighte, or 
moughte loyen; 1 conde loven, &c. We shulden, 
we wolden, we mighten, or moughten, we couden 
Joven, &c, 

The Auxiliary Zo Haven was a complete 
Verb, and, being prefixed to the Participle of 
the Paft time, was ufed to exprefs the Preter- 
perfeét and Preterpluperfe& Tenfes. I have 


loved, Thou bavef, or baft loved, He haveth, 


(35) Shulde and Wolde are contracted from Shulled, 
and Wolled, by tranfpofing the d, according to me- 
thod 2. 

Mighte and Moughte are formed from maghed and 
moghed, according to method 3. Maghed, maghde, 
maghte; Moghed, moghde, moghte. 

Coude is trom conned, by tranfpofition of the ¢, and 
foftening the z into x. It is often written cowthe, and 
always fo, I believe, when it is ufed as a Participle. 
In the fame manner Bifhop Douglas, and other Scotifh 
writers, ufe Begouth as the Preeterit of Begin. Begonz 
ned, begonde, begoude, bezouthe, 

oY 
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er hath loved; We haven, or han loved, &c. I 
hadde (36) loved, thou haddeft loved, he hadde 
loved; We, ye, they, hadden loved. 

The Auxiliary Yo Jen was alfo a complete 
Verb, and being prefixed to the Participle of the 
Paft time, with the help of the other Auxiliary 
Verbs, fupplied the place of the whole Paffive 
voice, for which the Saxon language had no other 
form of expreflion, Iam, thou art, he 1s loved; 
We, ye, they, aren, or ben loved. I was, thou 


wa/t, he wasloved; We, ye, they, weren loved (37). 


(36) Hadde is contraéted from Haved, as made is 
from maked. See Hickes, Gram. Fr. Th. p. 66. 

(37) The Verb Yo do is confidered by Wallis, and 
other later Grammarians, as an Auxiliary Verb. It is 
fo ufed, though very rarely, by Chaucer. [See v. 
14742, 4.] He more commonly ufes it tranfitively : 
[v.10074. Doitripen me, Feites me depouiller— 
y.10075. Do medrenche. Fazies me noyer.| but ftill 
more frequently to fave the repetition of a verb. [v. 269. 

His eyen twinkeled in his hed aright, 

As von the flerres in a frofty night. ] 
Dr. Hickes has taken notice that do was ufed in this 
lait manner by the Saxons: [Gr. A. S. p. 77.] and fo 
was faire by the French, and indeed.is fill. It mutt be 
confefled, that the exact power, which do, as an auxiliary, 
now has in our language, is not eafy to be defined, 
and {till lefs to be accounted for from analogy. 


5. With 
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5. With refpeé to the indeclinable parts of 
Speech, it will be fufficient to obferve here, that 
many of.them ftill remained pure Saxon: the 
createft number had undergone a flight change 
of a letter or two; and the more confiderable 
alterations, by which fome had been disfigured, 


1 


were fairly deducible from that propenfity to 
abbreviation, for which the inhabitants of this 
ifland have been long remarkable, though per- 
haps not more juftly fo than their neighbours. 
§ IV. Such was, in general, the ftate of the 
Saxon part of the Englifh language when 
. Chaucer began to write; let us now take a fhort 
view of the acceffions, which it may be fuppofed 
to have received at different times from Non- 
mandy. 

As the language of our anceftors was complete 
in all its parts, and had ferved them for the 
purpofes of difcourfe and even of compofition: 
in various kinds, long before they had any in- 
timate acquaintance with their French neigh- 
bours, they had no call from neceflity (and con-~. 
fequently no fufficient inducement) to alter its 
original and radical conftitutions, or even its 

: cuftomary forms. Accordingly, we have juft 
feen, that, in all the effential parts of Speech, 


the 
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the chara€teriftical features of the Saxon idiom i 
were always preferved; and we fhall fee pre- a 
fently, that the crowds of French words, which | 
from time to time were imported, were them- 


felves made fubjeét, either immediately or by 
degrees, to the laws of that fame idiom. 


§ V. The words, which were thus imported, 
were chiefly Nouns Subftantive, Adjectives, 


Verbs, and Participles. “The Adverbs, which 
are derived from French Adjeétives, feem to 
have been formed from them after they were 
Anglicifed, as they have all the Saxon termina- 
tion lich or ly, (38) inftead of the French ment. 
As to the other, parts of Speech, our language, trilectinabl 
being fufficiently rich in its own ftores, has bor- A 
rowed nothing from France, except perhaps an 
Interje€tion or two. 3 
The Nouns Subftantive in the French lan- 
guage (as in all the other languages derived 
from the Latin) had loft their Cafes long before a 
the time of which we are treating; but fuch of 


them as were naturalifed here, feem all to have 
acquired a Genitive cafe, according to the cor- 
(38) As, rarely, continually, veraily, bravely, &c. 


which correfpond to the French adverbs, rarement 
gontinuellement, veraiment, bravement, dc. 


% 
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rupted Saxon form, which has been ftated 
above. Their Plural number was alfo new 
modelled to the fame form, if neceffary ; for in 
Nouns ending in e feminine, as the greater part 
of the French did, the two languages were al- 
ready agreed. Nom. Flour. Gen. Floures. Plur. 
Floures. Nom. Dame.-Gen. Dames. Plar. Dames. 

On the contrary, the Adjectives, which at 
home had a diftinétion of Gender and Number, 
upon their naturalifation here, feem to have 
been generally ftript of both, and reduced to 
the fimple ftate of the Englifh Adje&tive, without 
Cafe, Gender, or Numbers 

The French Verbs were obliged to lay afide 
all their differences of Conjugation. Accorder, 
fouffrir, recevoir, defcendre, were regularly chang- 
ed into—accorden, fuffren, recetven, defcenden. 
They brought with them only two Tenfes, the 
Prefent and the Paft; nor did they retain any 
fingularity of Inflexion, which coud diftinguifh 
them from other Verbs of Saxon growth. 

The Participle indeed of the. Prefent time, 
in fome Verbs, appears to have full preferved 
its original French form ; as, want, fuffifant, &c. 

The Participle of the Paft time adopted, al- 
moft univerfally, the regular Saxon termination 

in 
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in ed; as, accorded, fuffred, received, defcended. 
Jt even frequently aflumed the prepofitive par- 
ticle ge, (or y, as it was latterly written,) which, 
among the Saxons, was very generally, though 
not peculiarly, prefixed to that Participle. 

§ VI. Upon the whole, I believe it may be faid 
with truth, that, at the time which we are confi- 
dering, though the form of our Language was itll 
Saxon, the matter was in a great meafure French, 
The novelties of all kinds, which the Revolu- 
tion in 1066 had introduced, demanded a large 
fupply of new terms; and our Anceftors very 
naturally took what they wanted, from the 
Language which was already familiar to a con- 
fiderable part of the Community. Our Poets in 
particular (who have generally the principal 
fhare in modelling a Language) found it their 
intereft to borrow as many words as they con 
veniently coud from France. As they were for 
a long time chiefly Tranflators, this expedient 
faved them the trouble of hunting for correfpon- 
dent terms in Saxon. The French words too, 
being the remains of a polifhed language, were 
fmoother and {lid eafier into metre than the 
Saxon, which had never undergone any regular 
cultivation: Their final fyllables chimed toge- 
ther 
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ther with more frequent confonancies, and their 
Accents were better adapted to Riming Poetry. 


But more of this in the next Part: 


PART THE THIRD. 


Before we proceed in the third and laft part 
of this Effay, in which we are to confider the 
Verfification of Chaucer, it may be ufeful to 
premife a few obfervations upon the ftate of 
Englifh Poetry antecedent to his time. 

§ I. That the Saxons had a fpecies of writ- 
ing, which differed from their common profe, 
and was confidered by themfelves as Poetry (39), 


(39) The account which Beda has given of Cad- 
mon [Eccl. Hitt. 1. iv. ¢.24.] is fufficient to prove 
this. He repeatedly calls the compofitions of Caedmon 
carmina—poemata—and in one place, verfus: which 
words in the Saxon tranflation are rendered, Ieop,— 
leop yongey, or pongey—and renp: and ars canend: 
is tranflated, leop cnefe or pang cnet. 

Affer alfo, in his lite of Alfred, fpeaks of Sawonica 
poemata and Saxonica carmina [p. 16, 43.]; and moft 
probably the Cantilena per jucceffiones temporum detrite, 
which Malmefbury cites in his Hiftory, 11. p. 52. ° 
were in the Saxon language. The fame writer [l. v. 
de Pontif. edit. Gale.] mentions a Carmen triviale of 
Aldhelm (the author of the Latin Poem de V irginitate, 
who died in 709), as adhuc vulgo cantitatum; and he 


° 
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is very certain; but it feems equally certain, 
that their compofitions of that kind were nej- 
ther divided into verfes of a determinate num- 
ber of fyllables, nor embellifhed with what we 
call Rime (40). There are no traces, I believe, 


quotes the teftimony of King Alfred, in his Liber 
manualis, or Hand-boc, as faying, ‘ that no one was ever 
equal to Aldhelm in Englifh Poetry.” 

(40) Both thefe circumftances are evident from the 
moft curfory view of the feveral {pecimens of Saxon 
Poetry, which Hickes has exhibited in his Gram. 
Ang. Sax. c. xxi. and they are allowed by that learned 
writer himfelf. Unwilling however, as it thould feem, 
to leave his favourite language without fome fyftem of 
verfification, he fuppofes, that the Saxons obferved 
the quantity of fyllables in their verfes, ‘ though per- 
haps,” he adds, “ not fo ftritly as the Heroic Greek 
and Latin Poets.” 

He gives three reafons for this fuppofition. 1. Be- 
caufe they did not ufe Rime. 2. Becaufe they tranf- 
pofed their words in fuch an unnatural manner. “ Hoc 
** autem cur facerent AngloeSaxonum Poet, nulla, 
** ut videtur, alia affignari caufa poteft, quam que, 
*¢ ut idem facerent, Gracos et Latinos poetas coegit ; 
nempe Metri Lex.” 3. Becaufe they had a great 
numberof diflyllable and polyfyllable words, which 
were fit for metrical feet. 
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However fpecious thefe reafons may appear, they 
are certainly tar from conclufive, even if we had no 
to. 
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to be found of either Rime or Metre in our 


language, till fome years after the Conquett ; 


nonuments of Saxon Poetry remaining; but in the 
prefent cafe, I apprehend, the only fatisfactory proof 
would have been to have produced, out of the great 
heap of. Poetical compofitions in the Saxon language, 
fome regular metrical verfes; that is, fome portions of 
words, fimilar to each other in the nature and order 
of their component fyllables, and occurring either in a 
continued feries, or at ftated intervals, If all external 
proofs of the nature of the Roman Poetry were loit, 
a few verfes of Virgil or Horace would be fufficient to 
convince us, that their metres were regulated by the 
quantity of fyllables ; and if Cadmon had really writ- 
ten in a metre regulated by the quantity of fyllables, a 
few of his lines muft have afforded us the fame con- 
yiction with refpect to the general laws of his verfifi- 
cation. 

For my own part, I confefs myfelf unable to difco- 
ver any material diftinction of the Saxon Poetry from 
Profe, except a greater pomp of diction, and a more 
{tately kind of march. Our anceftors affected a cer- 
tain pomp of ftyle in all their compofitions. Angli 
(fays Malmefbury, 1. i. p. 13.) pompatice dictare amant. 
And this affectation, I fufpect, was the true caufe of. 
their fo frequently inverting the natural order of their 
words, efpecially in Poetry. The obfcurity arifing 
from thefe inverfions had the appearance of Pomp. 
That they were not owing to the conftraint of any 
metrical Laws (as Hickes fuppofes) may be prefumed. 
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{6 that I fhould apprehend we muft have been’ 


from their being commonly ufed in Profe, and even in 
Latin Profe by Saxon writers. Ethelwerd, an Hiftorian 
deicended in the fifth degree from King Ethelred [inter 
Script. poft Bedam, p. 831—850.], is full of them. 
The following paflage of his hiftory, if literally tranf- 


"lated, would read very like Saxon Poetry ®** Abftra- 


huntur tune | ferventes fide | anno in’ eodem | Hibernia 
{tirpe | tres viri leéti; | furtim confuunt lembum} 
taurinis byrfis; | alimentum fibi | hebdomadarium: 
fupplent; | elevant dies | per vela feptem . totidemque 
noctes, &c.” 

We do not fee any marks of ftudied alliteration in 
the old’ Saxon Poetry ; fo that we might attribute the 
introduction of that praCtice to the Danes, if we were 
certain, that it made.a part of the Scaldic verfification 

t the time of the Danish fettlements in England. 

However that may have been, Giraldus Cambrenfis 
[Defcr. Camb. p. 889.] fpeaks of Annomination, which: - 
he defcribes to be what we call Alliteration, as the 
favourite rhetorical figure of both the Welth and 
Englifh in his ume. » ‘¢ Adeo igitur hoc verboruin or- 


natu due nationes, Angli {cil. et Cambri, in: omni 
fermone exquilito utuntur, ut nihil ab his eleganter 
dictum, nullum nifi rude et agreite cenfeatur. elo- 
quium, fi non fchematis hujus lima: plene fuerit ex- 
politum.” It is plain that Alliteration mutt have had 
very powerful charms for the ears of our ancettors, as 
we find that the Saxon Poetry, by the help of this em- 
bellifhment alone, even after it had laid afide its pam- 
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obliged for both to the Normans, who very 
early (41) diftineuifhed themfelves by poetical 


performances in their Vulgar tongue. 


pous phrafeology, was able to maintain itfelf, without 
Rime or Metre, for feveral centuries. See Dr. Percy’s 
Effay on the Metre of Pieree Plowman ’s Vifions. Rel. 
of antient PBetry, vol-ii. 

(41) I cannot find that the French Antiquaries have 
been able to produce any Por in any of the dialects 
of their language, of an earlier date than the Conquett 
of England, or indeed than the beginning of the XIiIth 
Ce ntury. However we read of a "Thibaud de Vernun, 
Canon of Rouen, who, before the year 1053, ‘¢ mul- 
torum gefta Sanétorum, fed et S? Wandregefili, a fua 
Jatinitate tranftulit, atque in communis lingue ufum 
fatis facunde refudit, ac fic, ad guamdam tinnuli rythmt 
fimilitudinem, hosbiniiens ex illis cantilenas edidit. (De 
temp. Will. ta ap. Dacherii Acta SS. Ord. Ben. t. iti. 
Pp: 379] tis ite ie too, that the *“‘ vulgares can- 
ius,” which, according to Raimond de Agiles [ Gefta 
Dei, p. 180.], were compofed againft Arnoulph, a 
Chaplain of the Duke of Normandy, in: the ‘firft 
€roifade, were in the French language; and there 
tle doubt that William IX, Duke of Agate 
upon his return from Jerufalem in 1101, made ufe of 
his native tongue, when “ miferias captivitatis fud, ut 


can be lit 


erat jocundus et lepidus, multotiens retulit rythmicis verfi 
Ord. Vital. 1. x. p. 793+ 
The Hiitory of the taking of Jerufalem, which is 


The 
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The Metres which they ufed, and which we 
feem to have borrowed from them, were plainly 
copied from the Latin (42) rythmical verfes, 


faid to have been written by the Chevaliet Gregoire 
Bechada, of Tours in Limoges, “ maternd lngué, 
rythmo vulgari, ut populus pleniter intelligeret,’ ” { Labbe, 
Bibl. Nov. t.1i. p. 296.] has not yet been brought 
to light; fo that probably the oldeft French Poem of 
any length now extant is a tranflation of the Befarius 
by Philippe de Thaun, it being addreffed to Aliz 
(Adeliza of Louvain) the fecond Queen of our 
Henry I. 

There is a copy of this Poem among the Corton Mf, 
Nero. A. v. The authors of the l;/ Rote Literaire de 
la France, t. ix. p.173—90. fuppofe it to have been 
written about 1125, that is, thirty years before Le 
Bruit, which Fauchet had placed at the head of his lift 
of French Poems. ; 

I fhall take occafion in another place té thew, that 
the real author of Le Brut was Wace (the fame who 
wrote the Roman de Row), and not Wittace, a3 Fauchet 
calls him. 

(42) The Latin Rythmical verfes refembled the 
Metrical in the number of fyllables only, without any 
regard to quantity. ‘* Arma cano virumque qui 
primus Trojz ab oris” would pafs for a very good 
Rythmical Hexameter. The greateft part however of 


‘thefe compofitions were in imitation of the lambic and 


Trochaic metres; and in them, if the Accents fell 
ae which, 
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which, in the declenfion of that language, were 


luckily, the unlearned ear would often be as well 
pleafed as if the laws of Quantity were obferved. The 
two Rythmical Hymns quoted by Beda [De Metris, 
edit. Putfch. p. 2380-] are fufficient to prove this. 
The firft, he obferves, ‘¢ ad inflar lambici metri pul- 
cherrime faclus eft.” 

O rex zterne Domine 

Rerum creator omnium &c. 
The other is ** ad formam metri Trochaici.” 

Apparebit repentina dies magna Domini 

Fur obfcura velut noéte improvifos occupans. 

In the former of thefe Hymns, ‘** Domine,” to a mo- 
dern ear at leaft, founds as well as ** zomine ;” and in 
the latter, ‘¢ dies” and * velut,” being accented upon 
their firft Syllables, affect us no other wife than ‘* dices” 
and ‘* velum” would have done. 

From fuch Latin Rythms, and chiefly thofe of the 
Iambic form, the prefent Poetical meafures of all the 
nations of Roman Europe are clearly derived. Inftead 
of long and fhort Syllables, the Feet of our Poetry are 
compofed of Syllables accented and unaccented, or 
rather of Syllables ftrongly and tefs ftrongly accented ; 
and hence it is, that we have fo little variety of Feet, 
and confequently of Metres; becaufe the poffible com- 
binations of Syllables accented and unaccented are, from 
the nature of fpeech, much more limited in point of 
number, than the combinations of long and fhort Sylla- 
bles were in the Greek and Latin languages. 


current 


current in various forms among thofe, who 
either did not underftand, or did not regard, 
the true quantity of fyllables; and the practice 
of Riming (43) is probably to be deduced from 


(43) We fee evident marks of a fondnefs for Rime 
in the Hymns of S. Ambrofius and S. Damafus, as 


early as the fourth Century. One of the Hymns of 


Damafus, which begins, 
‘¢ Martyris ecce dies Agathe 
Virginis emicat eximiz” &c. 

is regularly rimed throughout. Prudentius, who had 
a more claffical tafte, feems {tudioufly to have avoided 
Rimes; but Sedulius and Fortunatus, in the fifth and 
fixth Centuries, ufe them frequently in their Hymns. 
[See their works, and an Hymn of the latter ap. Fabric. 
Bib. Med. Etat. v. Fortunarus.] 

The learned Muratori, in his Differtation de Ryth- 


mica Feterum Poef, [Antiq. Med. Aévi, Differt. xl.] 


has collected together a vait heap of examples, which 
prove that Rimes were very generally ufed in Hymns, 
Sequences, and other religious compofitions in Latin, 
inthe VIIth, VIIIth, and IXth Centuries ; fo that for 
mmy own part [ think it as probable, that the Poets in the 
vulgar languages (who firft appeared about the IXth 
Century) borrowed their Rimes from the Latin Poetry 
of that age, as it is evident that they did the forms of 
their verfification. 

Otfrid of Weiffenberg, the earlieft Rimer that is 
known in any of the modern Languages, about the 
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the fame 
prevailed in Ecclefiaftical Hymns, and 


original, as we find that practice to 


other compofitions, in Latin, fome centuries be- 


5B) 
i 


of Wise the firft known 


1e vulgar European dialeéts. 

S If. I wil ¥, were in my power to give a 
ite acne of the progrefs which our An- 
ceftors made in this new ftyle of verfification.; 


but (44), except a few lines in the Saxon Chro- 


year 870, calls ikl in the ftyle of the Latin Gram- 
narians, Schema onreoteleuton {Praef, ad Liutbert. ap. 
chilter. Thet. Antiq. Teuton. tl. p. F2.],,, And 
vhen the Monk, who has been cited in n. 41, fays, 
that Thibaud de Vernun compofed his Songs “ ad 
uamdain I rythmi finilitudinem, he mutt mean, L 
think, that he campo ( fed t them * in imitation of [Latin] 


Rythm.” I fay, Latin (or at leaft fome foreign ) 
vile he would rather have faid 


addition of the epithet tianulus 


“noling Vv 

‘apy = re) J 

others 
? 
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feems to thew plainly enough, that Rythmus alone did 
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Ayn, becaufle 
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not then fignify what we call Rime. 


/ 


44) William of Malmefbury [de geft. Pont. Ang]. 
it. p. g7is). fas aie: two Riming verfes ‘of 
Aldred, Arc bits op of York, which that Prelate threw 
out againit one Urfe, Sheriff of Worcetterfhire, not 


Hateit thou Urfe— 
Vocaris Urfus—Habeas 
Malmefbury fays, that he inferts 
quod Latina verba non ficut Anglia con- 


long after the Conqueft. | * 
Have tl God’s 
Dei tionem.” 


this Englifh, * 


“i eee ORE ‘ 
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malted: 


nicle 
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nicle upon the death of William the Conquerour, 


cinnitati refpondent.” ‘The Concinnity, I fuppofe, mut 
have confifted in the Rime, and would hardly have 
been thought worth repeating, if Rime in Englith 
had not then been a novelty. 
The lines in the Saxon Chronicle, to which I mean 
"to refer, are in p. 191. ed. Gibf., The paflage begins, 
Larzelay he lez pypceéan. 
+] €anme men yprde pyencean — ; re 
All the lines are not in Rime; but I fhall fet down a 
few, in Enelith characters, which I think coud. not 
have chimed together fo exactly by mere accident. 
Thet he nam be rihte 
And mid mycelan un-rihte 
Of his leode 
For littelre neode — 
He fette mycel deor-frith, 
And he legde laga ther with — 
He forbead tha heortas, 
Swylce eac tha baras ; 
Swa fwithe he lufode tha hea-deor 
Swylce he were heora feeder. 
Eac he fztte be tham haran, 
That hi moften freo faran — 
The concluding lines are. 
Se zl-mihtiga God 
Kithe his faule mild-heortniffe 
And do him his fynna forgifeneffe. 
The writer of this part of the Chronicle (as he tells 
us himfelf,.p.189.) had _/ex the Conquerour, 
Eg 


which 
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45° 
which feem to have been intended for verfes 
of the Modern fafhion, and a fhort Canticle, 
which, according to Matthew Paris (45), the 
bleffed Virgin was pleafed to dictate to Godric, 
an Hermite near Durham, I have not been able 
to difcover any attempts at Riming Poetry, 
which can with probability be referred to an ear- 
lier period than the reign of Henry the fecond. 
In that reign Layamon (46), a Prieft of Ernleye 


(45) Hilt. Angl, p. 109. Godrie died in 1170, fo 
that, according to tradition, the Canticle was prior to 
that period, The firft Stanza being incorrectly print, 
ed, I fhall only tranfcribe the laft.— 

Seinte Marie, Chriites bur, : 
Meidenes clenhad, moderes flur, 
Dilie mine fennen, rixe in min mod, 
Bringe me to winne with felfe God — 
Hoc Canticum (fays M. P.) poteft hoc modo in Latinum 
transferri. | | 
Santla Maria, Chrifti thalamus, 
virginalis puritas, matris flos, 
dele mea crimind, regna in mente me, 
duc me ad felicitatem cum folo Deo. 

Upon the authority of this tranflation I have altered 
pinne (as it is in the print) to wénae. ‘The Saxon > is 
often miftaken for a p. 

(46) This work of Layamon is extant among the 
Cotton MM, Cal. A.ix. A much later copy, in which 
the author, by a natural corruption, was called Laiye- 
near 
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mear Severn, as he calls himfelf, tranflated 
(chiefly) from the French of Wace (47) a fae 


man, was deftroyed by the fire. There is an account 
of both copies in Wanley’s Cat. Mil. Septent. p. 228. 
and p. 237- 

The following fhort extract from fol. 7, 8. contain- 
ing an account of the Sirens, which Brutus ‘met with 
in his voyage, will ferve to fupport what is faid in the 
text of this Author’s intermixing Rimes with his 
profe. 
' ‘Ther heo funden the Merminnen, 

That beoth deor of muchele ginnen. 
Wifmen hit thunchet ful iwis, 
Bineothe thon gurdle hit thunceth fife, 
‘Theos habbeth fwa murie fong, 

Ne beo tha dai na {wa long, 

Ne bith na man weri 

Heora fonges to heran — 

(47) The French Clerk, whom Layamon profeffes 
to have followed in his hiftory, is called by Wanley 
{Cat. Mf. Sept. p. 228.] Wate; as if poor Mai/rre 
Wace were doomed to have his name perpetually mif- 
taken. Fauchet, and along firing of French Anti- 
quaries, have agreed to call him Wiface. I fhall 
here, in juftice to Maire Wace, (for whom I have a 
great refpect, not only as a very antient but as a very 
ingenious Rimer,) ftate my reafons fhortly for be- 
lieving, that he was the real author of that tranflation 
in French verfe of Geffrey of Monmouth’s Romance, 
which is commonly called Le Brut. 
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bulous hiftory of the Britons, entitled * Le 
Brut,” which Wace himfelf, about the year 1159, 

In the firft place, his name is diftinétly written in 
the text of .three Mil. of very confiderable antiquity. 
‘them are in the Mufeum, viz. Cottox. Vitel. 
A. x. and Reg. 13 A. xxi. The third is at Cambridge, 
inthe Library of Bennet College, n. 58. Ina fourth 
Mf. alfo in the Mufeum, Hari, 608. it is written 
a fubfiitution of G for W, very 


anguage. 
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ufual in the French 


Secondly, in the Mf, abovementioned of Layamon’s 
hiftory, Cal. A, rx. if I may truft my own eyes, the 


name is Wace; and not Ware, as Wanley read it. The 
Saxon @ 1s not very unlike ac. What Layamon: has 
faid further, ** that this Wace was a French Clerk, and 
prefented his book to Alienor, the Queen of Henry” 


r 


[eh Second], agrees perfectly well with the date of 

e Brut (in 135 “, according to all the copies) and with 
ve account which Wace himfelf, in his Roman de Rox, 
has given of his attachment to Henry. 

Thirdly, in a fubfequent tranflation of Le Bru, 
which was made by Robert of Brunne in the begin- 
ning of the XIVth Century, he repeatedly names 
Mayfter Wace, as the author (or rather tranflator from the 
Latin) of the French Hittory. See Hearue’s App. to 


Pref. to Peter Langtofi, p. xcviii. 
in 
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1 oppofition to this {trong evidence in favour of 
Vace, we have nothing material, except the Mf. of 


Sond 


e Brut quoted by Fauchet [oe le Langue Franjoife, 
er in which, according to his citation, the author 


had 
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had tranflated from the Latin of Geftrey of 
Monmouth. Though the greateft part of this 
work of Layamon refemble the old Saxon Poetry; 


is called Wifface. The later French writers, who have 
called him fo, 1 apprehend, have only followed Fauchet. 
The Reader will judge, whether it is not more proba- 
ble, that the writer of the Mf or even Fauchet himfelf, 
may have made a little flip in this matter, than that 
fo many Mff. as I have quoted above, and the fucceflive 
teftimonies of Layamon and Rogerr or Brunne, 
fhould have concurred in calling the author of Le 
Brut Wace, if that had not been his true name. 

I will juft add, that La wie de Seint Nicholas, which is 
frequently quoted by Hickes [Gr. A. S. p.146.:149, 
& al.], was probably a work of this fame Wace, as ap- 
pears from the following paflage. [Mf. Bodl. 168>. 
y. 17. from the end. ] 

Ci faut le livre meffre Guace, 

Qil ad de Seint Nicholas fait, 

De Latin en Romaunz eftreit 

A Ofberd le fiz Thiout, 

Qui Seint Nicholas mout amout.— 
And I fhould fufpeét, that Le Marwyre de St. George en 
wers Francois par Robert Guaco, mentioned by M. Le-~ 
beuf as extant in the Bibl. Colbert. Cod. 374¢ [Mem. 
de Acad. D. J. & B. L. t. xvii. p. 731.] cught to be 
aleribed to the fame author, as Gwaco is a very {trange 
name. The Chriftian name of Wace was Robert. See 
Huet, Orig. de Caen, p. 412. | 


without 
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without Rime or metre, yet he often inter- 
mixes a number of fhort verfes, of unequal 
lengths but riming together pretty exaétly, and 
in fome places he has imitated not unfuccefsfully 


the regular ottofyllable meafure of his French 


original, 

SILI. It may feem extraordinary, after thefe 
proofs that the art of Riming was not unknown 
or unpractifed in this country in the time of 
fenry II, that we fhould be obliged to fearch 
through a fpace of above .an hundred years, 
without being able to meet with a fingle maker 
of Enchfh Rimes, whom we know to have 
written. in that interval. The cafe I fufpeé& 
to have been this. The Scholars of that age 
(and there were many who might fairly be cal- 


led fo, in the Englifh dominions abroad (46) as 


well as at home) affected to write only (49) in 


(48) The following paflage of Roger de Hoveden 
fp. 672.] gives a ftriking defcription of the extent of 
the Englifh dominions in the time of Richard I, Sciex- 
dum of quod tota terra, que eft ab Anglia ufque in Fiy- 
paniam, fecus mare, videlicet ormannia, Britannia, 
ficlavid, eft de dominio R egns An lig. The Kings of 
France at that time were not pofleffed of an inch of 
territory upon the coa{ts of the Ocean. 

It will be fufficient to name John of Salifbury, 


Latin 


nae 
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| Latin, fo that we do not find that they ever 
compoted, in verfe or profe, in any other lan- 
guage. On the other hand they, who meant | 
to recommend themfelves by their Poetry to i 
the favour of the great, took care to write in 
French, the only language which their patrons 
underftood ; and hence it is, that we fee fo many 
Peter of Blois, Jofeph of Exeter, Gerald Barry, Nigell 
Wireker, Geffrey Vinfauf. I fhould add to this litt 
Walter Map, if there were not a tradition, not en- 
tirely deftitute of probability, that he was the author 
| of the Roman‘de Saint Graal in French. I find this in 
an old Mf. of Triftan, Bib. Reg. 20. D. ii. p. antep. 


Quant Boort ot conte laventure del Saint Graal, teles come 


eles eftoient avenues, eles furent mifes en efcrit, gardees ex papas 
lamere de Salibieres, dont Meftre Galtier Mapleftrefi a faire e Jia Ly L ctfredf- 
Jon livre dy Saint Graal, por lamor du roy Herri fon 

fengnor, qui fift leftorie tralater del Latin en Romanze 

The adventure of the Saizt Graal is plainly written 

upon a very different plan from the other Romances 

of the Round. Table, and is likely enough to have 

come from an Ecclefiaftick, though rather, I confefs, 

from a graver one than Walter Map may be fuppofed 

to have been. The French Romance, from which our 

Romance called ** Mort d’ Arthur” is tranflated, feems 

to be an injudicious jumble of Le Brut, Lancelot, 

Trifian, the Saint Graal, and fome other Pomances of 

lefs note, which were all, I apprehend, originally fe- 

parate works, 


French 
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French poems (50), about that time, either ad- 
dreffed dire€tly to the principal perfons at the 


(so) Le Beftiaire, by Philippe de Thaun, addrefied 
to Queen Adelifa; Le Brut and Le Roman de Rou, by 
Wace, have been mentioned above. Befides the Roman 
de Rou, there is another Chronicle of Normandy in 
French verfe by Maitre Beneit, compiled by order of 
Henry II. Mf. Harl. 1717. The fame Benet was, 


rT sy 
11 


nethaps, the author of the Ve de St. Thomas, Mf. 
q ah v3 
Harl. 3775. though he there calls himfelt 


66 Frere Beue ‘ty le pecheour, 

(6 ove les neirs dras?— 

At the end of a copy of Le Brut, Bib. Reg. 13 A. xxi. 
there is a Continuation of the Hiftory to the death of 
William II, in the fame Metre, by a Geffre: Gaimar, 
which efcaped the obfervation of Mr. Cafley ; and at 
the end of another copy, Vitel, A.x. the Hiftory 1s 
continued by an anonymous author to the accetftion of 
King John. 

Richard I. compofed himfelf in French. A fpeci- 
men of his Poetry has been publifhed by Mr. Wal- 
pole, Cat. of Royal Authors, v.i. And his Chan- 
éellor, William Bifhop of Ely (who, as has been ob- 
ferved before, “ was totally ignorant of the Englifh 
language”), was by no means behindhand with his 


Matter in his encouragement of French Poets; for of 
this Bifhop the paflage in Hoveden is to be under- 
ftood, which Mr. Walpole has applied to the King 
elf. It is part of a letter of Hugh Bifhop of 
entry, who, fpeaking of the Bi/bop of Eh, fays, 


Englifh 


himf 
Coy 
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Isnelifh court, or at leaft written on fuch fub- 
jects as we may fuppofe to have been moft like- 
ly to engage their attention. Whatever there- 
fore of Englifh Poetry was produced, in this 
infancy of the art, being pro bably the work of 
illiterate authors and circulating only among 
the vulgar (51), we need not be much furprifed 
that no more of it has. been tranfimitted down to 
potterity. 


that HE, “‘ ad augmentum et famam ful nominis, emendia 
cata carmina et rythmos adulatorios comparabat, et de regno 
Francorum canfores et Joculator ‘es muneribus allexerat, ut 
de illo canerent in ds ates; et gam dicebatur ubigue, quod 
non erat talis in orbe.” Hoveden, p. 103. 
(51) To thefe caufes we may probably impute the 
lofs. of thofe Songs upon Hereward (the lait perhaps 


of the Saxon heroes), which, accor 


ae 
=) 
7Q 


ing to Ingulphus, 
*“ were fung about the ftreets’ Hi his time. Lit. 
Croyl. p. 68. Robert of Brunne alfo mentions “a 
vices concerning Gryme the’ Fifher, the founder of 
Grymefby ; Hanelok the Dane; and his wife Golde- 
burgh, daughter to a King Athelwold;. who all now 
together with their bard, 

— ilacrymabiles 

Urgentur ignotique long 

Noéte — 


see Tranilation of Peter of Langtoft, pe 2k) “and: 


Camden’s Brits p, 569. 


SIV. The 
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§ IV. The learned Hickes however has point- 
ed out to us two very curious pieces, which 
may with probability be referred to this period. 
The firft of them, is a Paraphrafe of the Gofpel 
Hiftories, entitled Ormulum (52), by one Orm, 


(52) The Ofmulum feems to be placed by Hickes 
among the firft writings after the Conqueft [Gram. 
Ang. Sax. c. xxii. p. 165.], but, I confefs, I cannot’ 
conceive it to have been earlier than the reign of 
Henry II. There is a peculiarity in the author’s’or- 
thography, which confitts in doubling the Confonants ; 
e.g. brother, he writes, brotherr; after, affierr &ce 
He has done this by defign, and charges thofe who 
fhall copy his book to be very careful to write thofe 
letters twice, which he has written fo, as otherwife, he 
affures them, “ they will not write the word right.” 
Hickes has taken notice of this peculiarity, but has 
not attempted to explain the author’s reafons for it; 
and indeed, without a more perfect knowledge than 
we now probably can have of the Saxon pronunci- 
ation, they feem totally inexplicable. In the few 
lines, which I think it neceflary to quote here as a 
fpecimen of the Metre, I fhall venture (firft begging 
Ormin’s pardon for difregarding his injunction) to 
leave out the fuperfluous letters, and I fhall alfo for 
my own eafe as well as that of the reader tranfcribe 
them in modern characters. The firft lines of Wan- 
ley’s extract from Mf. Bod.Junius. 1. [Cat. Codd. Mil. 
Septent. p. gg.] will anfwer my purpofe as well as 
any other. 

OX. 
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or Ormin. It feems to have been confideredl 


as mere Profe by Hickes and by Wanley, who 


Nu, brother Walter, brother min after the flethes kinde, Ve 
And brother min i Criftendom thairh fulluht and Hii 
thurh trowthe, ‘ iat 
And brother min i Godes hus yet 0 the thride wife, 
Thurh that wit hafen taken ba an reghel boc ta | 
folghen . | HI 
Under kanunkes-had and lif fwa futn Sant Avwétin 
fette, 
Ic hafe don fwa fum thu bad, ahd forbed 4 te thin wille, 
Ic hafe wend intil Englith god{pelles halighe lare, 
After that little wit that me min Drihten hafeth 
lened — 


The reader will obferve, that, in calling thefe verfes 
of fifteen fyllables, I confider the words —kindé, 
trowthe, wife, fette, wille, lare—as diffyllables, 

The laws of Metre require that they fhould be fo 
confidered, as much as folyhen and lened: and for the 
fae reafon thride in ver. 3: and hafe tn ver. 5 and 6. 
are to-be pronouncéd as confifting of two fyllables. 

It 1s the more extraordinary that neither Hickes nor 
Wanley fhould have perceived that Ormin wrote in 
Metre, as he himfelf mentions his having added words 
for the fake of filling his- Rime, ot Ferfe, for he ealls it 
by both thofe names in the following paflages: 

{c hafe fett her o this boc among Godfpelles wordes 
All thurh me felfen manig word, the Rime fia to 
jillen— 
a ry forthed. Mf. HD 
VorelV. k have ni. 
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have both given large extraéts from it; but, I 
apprehend, every reader, who has an ear for 
metre, will eafily perceive that it is written 
very exactly in verfes of fifteen fyllables, with- 
out Rime, in imitation of the moft common 
fpecies of the Latin Tetrameter lambic, The 
other piece (53), which is a moral Poem upon 
old age, &c. is iv Rime, and in a metre much 


And again, 
And ic ne mihte noht min fers ay with Godfpelles 
wordes 
Wel fillen all, and all forthi fholde ic wel ofte nede 
Among Godfpelles wordes don min word, min fers to 
fillen— 
Tt is fcarce neceflary to remark, that Rime is here to be 
underftood in its original fenfe, as denoting the whole 
verfe, and not merely the confonancy of the final fyl- 
Jables. In the fecond quotation fers, or ver/e, is fube 
{tituted for it as a fynonymous term. Indeed I doubt 
whether, in the time of Ormin, the word Rime was, in 
any language, ufed fingly to convey the idea of Con- 
fenant terminations. 
(53) Alarge extract from this Poemhas been print- 
ed by Hickes [Gram. Ang. Sax. c.xxiv.. p. 222.], 
but evidently from very incorrect Mf, It begins thus: 


‘Ic am nw elder thanne ic wes 
A wintre and ec a lore;. 
ic ealdi more thanne ic dede, 

Mi wit oghte to bi more. 


refembling 
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tefembling the former, except that the verfe 
of fifteen fyllables is broken into two, of whicli 
the firft fhould regularly contain eight and the 
fecond feven fyllables; but the metre is not io 
exactly obferved (at leaft in the copy whicti 
Hickes has followed) as it is in the Ormulum: 

§ V. In the next interval; from the latter 
end of the reign of Henry III to the middle of 
the fourteenth century, when we may fuppofe 
Chaucer was beginning to write, the number 
of Enelifi Rimers feems to have increafed 
very much. Befides feveral; whofe names weé 
Know (54), it is probable that a great part of 


(54) Robert of Gloucefter and Robert of Brunne 
have been mentioned already. 

To thefe may be added Richard Rolle, the hermite 
of Hampole, who died in 13.49, after having compofed 
a large quantity of Englifh rimes. See Tanner, Bib: 
Brit. Art. HAmMpore.—Laurence Minot, who has left 
a collection of Poems upon the principal events of the 
former part of the reign of Edward III: Mt. Corton, 
-Galba. E. ix.—Within the fame period flourifhed the 
two Poets, who are mentioned with great commenda- 
tions by Robeit of Brunne [App. to Pref. to Peter 
-Langt. p. xcix.] under the names “ Of Ercveldoun 
and of Keindale.” We have no memorial, that I know, 
reinaining of the latter, befides this paflage; but the 
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the anonymous Authors, or rather Tranfla- 
tors(55), of the popular Poems, which (from 


former I take to'have been the famous Thomas Leir- 
mouth, of Ercildoun (or Efiilton, as it is now 
called, in the fhire of Merch), who: lived in the 
time of EdwardI, and is generally diftinguifhed by 
the honourable addition of “ The Rhymour.” As 
the learned Editor of “ Ancient Scottith Poems, Edin- 
burgh, 1770,” has, for irrefragable reafons, deprived 
this Thomas of a Prophecy in verfe, which had ufually 
been afcribed to him, [fee Mackenzie, Art. THomas 
Ruymour,] I am inclined to make him fome 
amends by attributing to him a- Romance of “ Sir 
Triftrem ;” of which Robert of Brunne, an excellent 
judge! [in the place above cited] fays, 

Over geftes it has th’ efteem, 

Over all that 1s or was, 

If men it fayd as made THOMAS. 

(55) See Dr. Percy’s curious Catalogwe of Englifb 
Metrical Romances, prefixed to the third Volume of 
Reliques of ancient Poefy. Iam inclined to believe that 
we have no Englifth Romance, prior to the age of 
Chaucer, which is not a’ tranflation or imitation of 
fome earlier French Romance. The principal of thofe, 
which, being built upon Englifh ftories, bid the fairett 
for having been originally compofed in Englifh, are 
alfo extant in French. A confiderable fragment of 
Hornchild (or Dan Horn as he is there called) is to be 
found in French Alexandrines in Mf. Harl 527. 
The firft part of Guy of Warwick is in French, in the 

their 
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their having ‘been originally written in the 
Roman, or French, language) were called Ro- 


octofyllable metre, in Mf. Harl. 377¢. and the laft 
part in the fame language and metre in Mf. Bib. 
Reg. 8 F.ix. How much may be wanting I have not 
had opportunity to examine. I have never feen Bevis 


~in French; but Du Frefnoy, in his Bidliorh. des Ro- 


mans, tell. Pe 241 mentions a Mf. of Le Roman de 
Beuves de Hantonne, and another of Le Roman de 
Beuves et Rofiane, en Rime; and the Italians, who were 
certainly more likely to borrow from the French than 
from the Englith language, had got among them a 
Romance di Bueve d’Antona before the year 1348. 
Quadrio, Storia della Poefia, t. vi. p. 542. 

FAlowever, I think it extremely probable that thefe 
three Romances, though originally written in French, 
were compofed in England; and perhaps by Englith- 
men, for we find that the general currency of the 
French language here engaged feveral of our own 
countrymen to ufe it in their compofitions. Peter of 
Langtoft may be reckoned a dubious inftance, as he is 
faid by fome to have been a Frenchman; but Robert 
Grofletefte, the famous Bifhop of Lincoln in the time 
ot Henry ITI, was a native of Suffolk, and yet he wrote 
his Chafteau d?Amours, and his Manuel des Pechées in 
French. [Tanner’s Bib. Brit. and Hearne’s Pref. to 
Rob. of Gloucefter, p. lviii.]—-There is a tranflation 
of Caro in French verfe by Helis de Guinceftre, i. e. Win- 
chefter, Mf. Hari 4388. and a Romance alfo ia 
French verfe, which I fuppofe to be the original of 
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mances, flourifhed about this time. It is unne+ 
ceffary to enter into particulars here concerning 


the Englith Tpomedon [Perey’s Cat. n, 22.], by Hue de 
Rotelande, is to be found in Mf. Cottox. Vefp. A. vil. 
A French Dialogue in verfe, Mf. Bod. 3904. entitled, 
La pleinte par entre mis Sire Henry de Lacy Counte de 
6 Nichole et Sire Wauter de Bybelefworth pyr la croiferie 
“ en la terre Seinte,” was moft probably compofed by 
the latter, who has alfo left us another work in French 
profe. [See his article in Tanner, Bibl, Brit.]— 
Even as late as the time of Chaucer, Gower wrote his 
Speculum meditantis in French, but whether in verfe or 
profe is uncertain, John Stowe, who was a diligent 
fearcher after M{f. had never feen this work [ Annals, 
p- 326.]: nor does either Bale or Pits fet down the 
beginning of it, as they generally do of the books 
which they have had in their hands. However, one 
French Poem of Gower’s has been preferved. In Mf, 
Harl. 3869. itis connected with the Confefio Amantis 
by the following rubric; “ Puifqu’il ad dit cidevant en 
Englois par voie d’effample la fotie de cellui qui par 
amours aime par efpecial, dirra ore apres en Francois a 
tout le monde en general une traitie felonc les auctours, 
pour eflampler les amants marri¢z, au fin q'ils la foi 
de leurs feints efpoufailles pourront par fine lotalte 
guarder, et al honeur de dieu falvementtenir.” Fr, 
Lecreatour de toute creature. Jt contains Lv Stanzas of 
7 verfes each, in the lait of which is the following apo 
logy for the language; 


apy 
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any of them, as they do not appear to have in- 
vented, or imported from abroad, any new 
modes of Verfification, by which the Art coud 
be at all advanced (56), or even to have ime 


«¢ Al’ univerfite de tout le monde 
‘Ftohan Gower cefte Balade envoie, 

Et fi jeo nai de Francois la faconde, 
Pardonetz moi ge jeo de ceo forfvote ; 
Jeo fuis Englois, fi qurer par tiele voie 
Eftre excufe A 


Chaucer himfelf feems to have had no great opinioa 
of the performances of his countrymen in French. 
[Prol. to Teft..of Love, ed. 1542.] ‘* Certes (fays he) 
there ben fome that fpeke theyr poyfy mater in 
Frenche, of whyche fpeche the Frenche men have as 
good a fantafye, as we have, in hearing of French 
mennes Englyfhe.” And he afterwards concludes with 
his ufwal good fenfe. “* Let then Clerkes endyten in 
Latyn, for they have the propertye of {cience and the 
knowinge in that facultye; and lette Frenchmen ia 
theyr Frenche alfo endyte theyr queynt termes, for it is 
kyndly to theyr mouthes; and let us fhewe our 
fantafyes in fuche wordes as we lerneden of our dames 
tonge.”” 

(56) It was neceflary to qualify the affertion, that 
the Rimers of this period ‘6 did not invent or import 
from abroad any new modes of Verfification,” as, in 
fact, Robert of Brunne (in the paflage referred to in 
n. §4-) has mentioned three or four forts of verfe, dif- 

F 4 proved 
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proved thofé which were before in ufe. On the 
contrary, as their works were intended for the 


ferent from any which we have hitherto met with; 
and which appear to have been much cultivated (if no¢ 
introduced) by thé writers who flourifhed a little before 
himfelf. He calls them Couwee, Strangere, Enterlace, 
and Laffon. Mr. Bridges, in a fenfible letter to 
‘Thomas Hearne by, ps’ to Pref. to Peter Langt. 
i1.], pointed out thefe terms as particularly “ Buea. 
ing an explanation ;”* but Thomas chofe rather to ftuff 
his book with accounts of the Nunnery at Little Gidding, 
tcc. which coft him only the labour of tranfcribing, 
There can be little doubt, I think, that the Rimes 
called Couwée. and Enterlacée were derived from the 
Verjus Caudati and Iuterlagucati of the Latin Rimers of 
that age. Though Robert of Brunne in his Prologue 
proteffes not to attempt thefe elegancies of compofition, 
yet he has intermixed feveral paflages in Rime Couweée ; 
{See p. 266. 273, 6, 7,8, g, & al.] and almoft all the 
latter part of his work trom the Conquett is written in 
Rime Luterlacée, each couplet riming in the middle 
as well as atthe end. [This was the nature of the 
Verfus interlaqueati, according to the following fpeci- 
men, Mf! Harl. too2. 
Plaufus Grecorum | lux cecis et via claudis | 
Incola celarum | virgo dignifiima laudis.] 
I cannot pretend to define the exact form of the 
Rime called Baffon, but I dare fay it received its 
appellation from the Carmelite, Rodert Baffon, a celex 
brated Latin Rimer in the reigns of Edward I and II. 
ear 
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ear more than for the eye, to be recited rather than 
read, they were apt to be more attentive to their 
Rimes than to the exactnefs of their Metres, 
from a prefumption, | fuppofe, that the defedét, 
or redundance, of a fyllable might be eafily 
covered in the recitation, efpecially if accom- 
- panied, as it often was, by fome mufical inftru- 
ment. 

§ VI. Such was, in general, the ftate of Eng- 
lifh Poetry at the time when Chaucer probably 
made his firft effays. The ufe of Rime was 
eftablifhed; not exclufively (for the Author of 


{See Tanner, Bibl. Brit. inv. and Hearne’s Pref. to 
Fordun, p. ccxxvi. et feq.] His verfes upon the bat- 
ile of Bannockburn, in 1313, are printed in the Ap- 


pendix to Fordun, p.1570. They afford inftances of 


all the whimfical combinations of Rimes which can 
well be conceived to find a place in the Latin heroic 
metre. 

As to Rime Strangere, I fufpect (upon confidering 
the whole paflage in Robert of Brunne) that it was 
rather a general name, including all forts of uzcommon 
Rimes, than appropriated to any particular fpecies. 

Upon the whole, if this account of thefe new modes 
of Verfification fhall be allowed to be any thing like 
the truth, I hope I fhall be thought juftified in having 
added, ** that the Art coud not be at all advanced by 
them,” 
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the ** Vifions of Pierce Ploughman” wrote after 
the year 1350(57) without Rime), but very 
generally ; fo that in this refpeét he had little to 


(s7) This is plain from fol. 68. edit. 1550. where 
the year 1350 is named, as a year of great fcarcity. 
Indeed, from the mention of the Kitten in the tale 

the Rattons, fol. 111, ii, I fhould fufpet that the 
author wrote at the very end of the reign of Edward III, 
when Richard was become heir apparent. 

The Vifions of (i. e. concerning) Pierce Ploughman 
are generally alcribed to one Robert Langland; but the 
beft Mil. that I have feen, make the Chriftian name 
of the author William, without mentioning his furname, 
So in Mf. Corton. Velp. B. xvi. at the end of p. 1. is 
this rubric. ‘* Hic intipit fecundus paffus de vifione 

Willelmi de Petro Plouhman.” And in ver. § of p. 2+. 
initead of, ** Aud fayde; fonne, /lepef thou?” The Mi, 
has, ** And fayde; Wille, /lepcf? thou?” See alfo the 
account of Mf. Har/. 2376. in the Harleian Cata- 
logue 

7 cannot help ob/erving, that thefe Vifions have been 
printed from fo faulty and imperfect a Mf. that the 
Author, whoever he was, would find it difficult to re- 
cognize his own work. However, the judgement of 
the learned Doctors, Hickes and Percy, [Gram. A. 5. 
Py 217,—Rel. of Anc. Poet. v, il. p, 260.] with refpect: 
to the f aws of his verfification, is confirmed by the Mf, 
es of his verfes is in fact a diftich, compofed of 
two verfes, after the Saxon ‘phe without Rime, and 
not reducible to any certain Metre. Ido not mean to 
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do but to imitate his predeceflors. The Me- 
trical part of our Poetry was capable of more 
improvement, by the polifhing of the meafures 
already in ufe as well as by the introducing of 
new modes of verfification ; and how far Chaucer 
a€tually contributed to the improvement of it, 
in both or either of thefe particulars, we are 
now to confider. 


fay, that a few of his verfes may not be picked out, 
confifting of fourteen and fifteen fyllables, and refem- 
bling the metre ufed in the Ormulum; and there are 
{ill more of twelve and thirteen fyllables, which might 
pafs for very tolerable Alexandrines: but then, on the 
other hand, there is a great number of his verfes (war- 
ranted for genuine by the beit Mil.) which cannot, by 
any mode of pronunciation, be extended beyond nine 
er ten fyllables; fo that it is impoflible to imagine, 
that his verfe was intended to confift of any deter- 
mninate number of fyllables, It is as clear that his 
Accents, upon which the harmony of modern Rythms 
depends, are not difpofed according to any regular 
fyftem. The firft divifion of a verfe is often ‘Trochaic, 
and the laft Iambic; and vice verf@. ‘The only rule, 
which he feems really to have prefcribed to himfelf, 
is what has been taken notice of by his firft Editor, 
viz. ** to have three wordes at the leaite in every verfe 
whiche beginne with fome one letter.” Crowley’s 
Pref, to Edit. 1550. = 
§ VIT. With 
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§ VII. With refpect to the regular Metres 
then in ufe, they may be reduced, I think, to 
four. Firft, the long Iambic Metre (58), con- 


(58) The meoft perfect example of this metre has 
been given above, n. §2, from the Ormulum. Each 
verfe is compofed of fifteen fyllables, and broken by 
a Cz/ura at the eighth, which always terminates a 
word, .The accents are fo difpofed upon the even 
fyllables, particularly the eighth and fourteenth, as to 
produce the true Iambic Cadence, 

‘Phe learned reader will recollect, that the Political 
werjes (as they ave called) of Tzetzes, and others, who 
wrote when the Greek verfification was become Rythinie 
eal inftead of Metrical, are chiefly of this form. [ See 
Du Cange, v. Potiricr versus.] And it is re- 
markable, that, about the time of our Orm, Ciullo 
d’Alcamo, a Poet of Sicily, where the Greek was {till 
a living language, [Montt. Palzog. Gr. 1. vi.] made 
ufe of thefe verfes of fifteen fyllables, intermixed with 
Hendecafyllables, in the only produétion of his which 
has been preferved. {Raccolta dell? Allacci, p. 408— 
z6.} The firft Stanza is quoted by Crefcimbeni, 
[Iftor. d. V. P. 1. i. p. 3.] who however labours 
very much to perfuade us that the verfes in queftion 
ought not to be confidered as verfes of fifteen fyllables, . 
but as containing each of them two verfes, the one of 
eight and the other of feven fyllables. If this were 
allowed, the nature of the verfe would not be altered: 
[See before, p.67.] but the fuppofitian is highly im- 
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fitting of not more than fifteen, nor lefs than 
fourteen fyllables, and broken by a Ce/fura at 


probable, as by that diftribution there would be three 
verfes in each Stanza not riming. In what follows, 
Crefcimbeni fhews very plainly that he had not ad- 
verted to the real nature of Ciullo’s meafure, for he 
compares it with the noted tetrameter, “ Gallias Cefar 
fubegit, Nicomedes Cefarem,” which is a Trochaic, 
whereas thefe verfes of Ciullo are evidently Lambics, 
like thofe of Orm. 

I fufpect, that, if we coud recover the genuine text 
of Robert of Gloucefter, he would be found to have 
‘written in this Metre. It was ufed by Warner, in his 
Albions England (another Chronicle in verfe) in the 
latter end of Q. Elizabeth’s reign; and Gafcoigne 
about the fame time [Li/fruction concerning the making 
of verfe in Eng. Signature U i1.] {peaks of the couplet, 
confifting of one verfe of twelve and another of 
fourteen fy llables, as the common eft fort of verfe then in 
ufe. it may be proper to obferve, that the metre, 
which Gafcoigne calls a verfe of fourteen fyllables, i 
exactly the fame with what is called above a verfe of 
fitteen fyllables; juft as the French Alexandrin may 
be compofed indifferently of twelve or thirteen fylla- 
bles, and the Italian Hendecafyllable of ‘ten, eleven, 


e 
AW 
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or even twelve. The general rule in all thefe kinds 


of verfe is, that, when they confift of the greater num- 


ber of fyllables, the fuperfluous fyllables, as they may 


be calledyare never accented, 
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the eighth fyllable. Secondly, the Alexandrin 
Metre (59), confifting of not more than thirteen 


(sg) Robert of Brunne, in his tranflation of Peter 
of Langtoft, feems to have ufed the Alexandrin verfe in 
imitation of his Original; but his Metre (at leait in 
Hearne’s copy) is frequently defective, efpecially in 
the latter part of his work, where he affects to rime at 
the Cefura as well as at the end of his verfe. 

The Alexandrin metre is generally agreed to have 
been firft ufed in the Roman d’ Alexandre, by Lambert 
li Cors and Alexandre de Bernay, toward the latter 
end of the twelfth Century; [Du Verdier, Bibl; 
p- 780. Fauchet, |. 1i.] A late French Antiquary (M. 
L’Eveque de la Ravaliere), in his hiftory Des revolu- 
tions dela langue Frangoifé, ps 165. has combated this 
opinion, upon the authority of fome Alexandrin verfes; 
which he has difcovered, as he fuppofes, in the Romaz 
de Rou. 1 fhall only obferve, that no fuch verfes are to 
be found in a very good Mf. of the Roman de. Rou; 
Bib. Reg. 4C. xi. and I very much fufpect that upon 
an accurate examination they will appear to have been 
not the work of Wace, but of fome later author, A 
fimilar miftake of an interpolation, or continuations 
for the original work has led another very able Antt- 
quary of the fame nation to place the Roman de Rou | 
in the fourteenth Century. [Mem. de l’Acad. des 
I. & B. L. tom. xv. p. 582.] There can be no 
doubt, that Wace wrote the Roman de Rou about the 
middle of the twelfth Century. See before, n. 47« 

They who attend only to the length of the Alexan- 

fyllables, 
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fyllables, nor lefs than twelve, with a Cz/ura at 
the fixth. Thirdly, the Oofyllable Metre : 
which was in reality the antient Dimeter Iambic. 
Fourthly, the Stanza of fix verfes; of which 
the firft, fecond, fourth, and fifth, were in the 
complete O&ofyllable Metre; and the third and 
laft cataleétic, 1. e. wanting a fyllable, or even 
two. 

§ VII. In the firft of thefe Metres it does 
not appear that Chaucer ever compofed at all, 
(for, I prefume, no one can imagine that he was 
the author of Gamelyn,) or in the fecond; and 
in the fourth we have nothing of his but the 
Rime of Sire Thopas, which, being intended 
to ridicule the vulgar Romancers, feems to have 
been purpofely written in their favourite Metre. 


drin verfe, will naturally derive it from the Trimeter 
Iambic rythms, which were in frequent ufe in the 
beginning of the twelfth Century. [See Orderic. 
Vital. 1. ii. p. 404. 409, 410. 44¢, & al.] But when 
it is confidered, that the Cz/wra at the fixth fyllable, fo 
effential to the Alexandrin metre, was hardly ever 
obferved in the Trimeter Iambic, it will feem more 
probable, I think, that the inventor. of the Alexandrin 
took for his model, what has been called above, the 
long Iambic, but, for fome reafon or other, retrenched 
a foot, or two fyllables,, in the firft hemiftich. 
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In the third, or Oétofyllable Metre (60), he has 
left feveral compofitions; particularly, ‘¢ an im- 


(60) Though I call this the o¢ctofyllable Metre from 
what I apprehend to have been its original form, it 


‘ often confifts of nine and fometimes of ten fyllables ; 


but the eighth is always the lait accented fyllable. 

The oldeft French poems, to the latter end of the 
twelfth Century, are all in this metre; but upon the 
invention of the Alexandrin, the octofyllable verfe 
feems by degrees to have been confined to the feveral 
fpecies of lighter compofitions, in which it is {tll 
ufed. Here in England, Robert of Brunne, in his 
Preface to his tranflation of Le Brut [App. to Pref. te 
Peter Langtoft, p. c.], calls it “ ght rime,” in con- 
tradiftinétion to “ ftrange rime,” of which he has 
juft enumerated feveral forts [See n. 56.]; and fays, 
that he wrote in it ** for luf of the lewed man :” and 
Chaucer himfelf {peaks of it in nearly the fame terms in 
the beginning of the third book of the Howe of Lame. 


“¢ God of fcience and of light, 
Apollo, thurgh thy grete might 

This little lait book now thou gye ; 
Not that I will for mayitrye 

Here art potential be fhewde ; 

But, for the ryme is Light and lewde, . 
Yet make it fomewhat agreable, 
Though fome verfe fayle in a fyllable.” 


The learned Editor of a part of the Canterbury 
Tales [Londen, 1737, 8vo.] has quoted this paflage 
perfect. 


perfect Tranflation of the Roman de Ig Rofe,” 
which was, probably, one of his earlieft per- 


[Pref. p. xxv.] as proving, “ by Chaucer’s own cons 
feffion, that he did not write in equal meafure.” 

It certainly proves, that he did not Write in equal 
meafure zz this particular poem of the Houfe of Fame : 

ha 

meafure were, and that he thought that any deviation 
from them required ai apology. Is it juft to con- 
clude, becaufe Chaucer has owned a neglect of thofe 
laws in one work, written in light metre; and in which 
he formally difclaims any exertion of art[ver. 4, ¢.], 
that therefore he has been equally negligent of them 
in his other works, written in the graveit metre, and 
in which he may reafonably be fuppofed to have eni- 
ployed his utmoft kill of verfification ? In the ‘Troilus, 
for inftance [B. v.], he has a folemn prayer, <s 
hone mifwrite, or mi/metre his book.” Can we { 
pole that it was not otiginally written in Metre ?— 
‘But I thall not enter any further into the general argu- 
ment concerning Chaticer’s verfification, which will 
more properly be difcuffed in the text, My bufinefs 
here was only to prevent the reader from coming to 
the queftion with a preconceived opinion (upon the 
authority of the learned Editor abovement; ned) that 
“‘ Chaucer himfelf in this paffage of the Houle of 
Fame, “* has put the matter out of difpute.” 

To return again to the octofyllable Metre. Its con- 
flitution is fuch, that the firtt fyllable may often be 
dropped without much prejudice to the harmony of the 
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but it proves alfo, that he knew well what the laws of 
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formances: * the Houfe of Fame;” £ the Dethe 
> > 


verfe; and as far as I have obferved, that is the fylla- 
ble in which Chaucer’s verfes of this kind generally 
ki]. We have an inftance in the firft line of the paf- 
fage quoted above— 

God of fcience and of light— 
founds as well (to my ear at leait) as — 

Thou God of {cience and of light— 
according to Mr. Urry’s correction. The reafon, I 
apprehend, is, that the meafure, though of another 
fort, is ftill regular: inftead of a Dimeter Tambie, it is 
. Dimeter Trochaic Catalectic. 

But no fuch liberty can be taken in the Heroic me- 
tre without totally deftroying its harmony ; and there- 
fore when the abovementioned learned Editor fays 
{Pret. p. xxvi.], that the numbers of Chaucer * are 
always mufical, whether they want or exceed their com- 
plement,” I doubt his partiality for his author has 
carried him too far. I have no coneeption myfelf that 
an heroic verfe, which wants a fyHable of its comple- 
ment, can be mufical, or even tolerable. The line 
which he has quoted from the Knightes Tale [ ver. 
1228 of this Edition], 

Not in purgatory but in helle— 
however you manage it; (whether you make a paufe ; 
or give two times to the firit fyllable, as he rather ad~ 
vifes ;)——can never pafs for a verfe of any form. Nor 
did Chaucer intend that it fhould.. He wrote (ac- 
cording to the beft Mf.) — 
Not ov/y in purgatory but in helle. 


i 
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of the Duchefle Blanche,” and a poem called 
his “ Dreme:” upon all which it will be faf 
ficient here to obferve in general, that, if he had 
given no other proofs of his poetical faculty, 
thefe alone muft have fecured to him the pre- 
eminence, above all his predeceffors and con= 


temporaries, in point of Verfification, 


rs IX. But by far the moft confiderable part 
6f Chaucer’s works is written in that kind of 
Metre which we now call the Heroic (61), 


(61) The Heroic Metre with us, as with the Itali 1ans, 
is of the Iambic form, and confifts of teh, eleven, or 
twelve fyllables ; the tenth, however, being in all cafes 
the lait accented fyllable. The French Hive the fame 
Metre; but with them it can fearce contain more than 
eleven fyllables, as their lancuage has few Gr any) 
words, in which the accent is laid upon the Antes 
penultima, Though we have a great number of fuch 
words, we feldom ufe the verfe of twelve fyllables. 
The extraordinary difficulty of riming with three fyl- 
lables is a fufficient reafon for exclidiig it from all 
works which are written in Rime, and in Blank metre 
the two unaccented fyllables at the end make the clofe 
of the verfe heavy and languid. Milton, for the fake 
of variety of meafure, has inferted a very few of thefe 
verfes, which the Italians call Sdryccioli, in his heroic 


poems ; but they are more commonly and, I think, 


more properly employed in Dramatic compofitions, 
G 2 either 
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either in diftichs or in Stanzas; and as I have 
not been able to difcover any inftance of this 
metre being ufed by any Englifh poet before 
him, I am much inclined to fuppofe that he was 
the firft introducer of it into our language. It 
had long been praétifed in France, in the 
Northern as well as the Southern provinces ; 
and in Italy, within the laft fifty years before 


- 


Chaucer wrote, it had been cultivated with the 
greateft affiduity and fuccets, in preference to 
every other metre, by Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccace.e When we refle& that two of Chau- 
cer’s juvenile productions, the Palamon and 
Arcite, and the Troilus, were in a manner 
rranflated from the Thefeida and the Filoftrato 


vhere a continued ftatelinefs- of numbers is lefs re- 
quilite. 

The generical name for this Metre in Italy is En- 

»: and the verfes of ten and twelve fyllables _ 
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we diftinguifhed by additions ; the former being called 
Endecafyllabo tronco, and the latter Endecafyllabo faruc- 
ciol. ‘This proves, I think, that the verfe of eleven 
fyllables was the primitive metre, and principally ufed, 
as it {till is, in Italy; and it will appear hereafter, if 
{ am not miftaken, that the greateft part of Chaucer’s 
seroic verfes, when properly written and pronounced, 


are in this meafure. 
of 
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ef Boccace (62), both written in the common 
Italian hendecatyllable verfe, it cannot but ap- 


: r ent 
(62) It is fo little a while fince the world has been ia 
informed, that the Palamon and Arcite of Chaucer was | 
taken from the The/eide of Boccace, that it would not 
| 


have been furprizing if another century had clapted 1) ae 
without our knowing that our cot untryman had alfo | 
borrowed his Troilus from the Filofrato of the fame 
author; as the Filofrato is more fearce, and much lefs 
famous, even in Italy, than the Theféida. The firtt 
| fufpicion which I entertained of this theft was from 
reading the title of the Filofrato at lar ge, in Savi Hitt. 
Lit. Typog. Mediolan. ad an. 1408 ; find I afterwards | 
found, in Montfaucon’s Bibl. Mf. t. ii. pen 203¢ Ht 
among the King of France’s Mi. one with this title, 
‘* Philoftrato, dell’ amorofe fatiche di Troilo per Gio. Boc- 
caccio.” [See alfo Quadrio, t. vi. p. 47300 1 had 
jutt employ ed a perfon to procure me fome account of 
this Mf. from Paris, when I had the good fortune to 
meet with a printed copy in the very curious Col- 
lection of the Reverend Mr. Crofts. The title is, 
‘Li Fyloftrato, che traéta de lo innamoramento de 
co lo e Gryfeida: et de molte altre infinite b; attaglie. Hi 
Impreffo nella inclita cita de Milano per magiftro Uld- a 
ertcho Scinzenzeler nell anno m. cece Ixxxxviij. a di 
xxvil di mefe de Septembre, in 49.” By the favour of 
the learned owner (who is as free in the communi- 


cation, as he has been zealous in the colle: ‘tion, of hi 
jj 


11s 
iterary treafures) I had foon an opportunity of fatisfy- 


ing mytelf, that Chaucer was to the tull as much 
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pear extremely probable that his metre alfo was 
copied from the fame original; and yet I can» 
not find that the form of his Stanza in the 
Troilus (confifting of feven verfes) was ever 
ufed by Boccace, though it is to be met with 
among the poems of the King of Navarre, and 


of the Proven;al Rimers (63). Whichever he 


obliged to Boccace in his Troilus, asin his Knightes 


‘Tale. 
The doubts which Quadrio mentions [t. v3. p. 474+], 
whether the Filofrato was really a work of Boccace, 


are fufficiently anfwered (as he obfetves) by the concur- 
ring teftimony of feveral antient Mff. which exprefsly 
name him as the authot. And it may be remarked, 
that Boccace bimfelf, in his Decameron, has made the 
fame honourable mention of this Poem as of the 
Thefcida ; though without acknowledging either for his 
own. In the introduction to the Sixth Day, he fays, 
that “ Dioneo infieme con Lauretta di Troilo et di Cri- 
conclufion of the Seventh Day, we are told, that the 
fame ** Dioneo et la Fiammetta gran pezza cantarono 


rida cominciarono cantare,” juft as afterwards, in the 
| 


infieme ad’ Arcita et di J P alemone.” 

(63 ) See Poofies du Roi de, Navarre, Chant. XV1. 
XVill. XXVII. XNxi1, lviil. he only difference is, that 
the two laft verfes, which in Chaucer’s Stanza form a 
diftinct couplet, are made by Thibaut to rime with the 
firtt and third. Ina Mf. of Provengal poetry (in the 
ColleGtion of the Reverend Mr. Crofts), I find one 
fhall 
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fhall be fuppofed to have followed, whether the 

French or Italians, it is certain that he coud not 
want in either lancuage a number of models 
of corre& and harmonious verfification; and 


piece by Folket de Marfeilles (who died about 1213), 

‘in which the Stanza is formed exactly agreeable to 
Chaucer’s. 

This Stanza of feven verfes, being firft introduced, 
| apprehend, by Chaucer, was long the favourite, mea- 
{ure of the Poets who fucceeded him. In the time of 
Gafcoigne it had acquired the name of Rithme royall ; 
and furely ({ays he) zt is a royall kinde of verfe ferving beft 


for grave difcourfes. [Inftruction concerning the making 


of verle. Sign. U.1.b.] Rowley, who wrote in the 


reigns of Henry VI and Edward IV, with an uncom- 
mon harmony of numbers, has made the latt verfe of 
this Stanza an Alexandrin; and fo has Milton in 
fome of his juvenile compofitions. 

Asthe Yhefe:da and the Filofrato of Boccace are 
both written in the Octave Stanza, of which he is of- 
ten, though improperly, called the inventor [fee Paf- 
quier, Recherches, 1. vii. c. 3.) it feems extraordinary 
that Chaucer fhould nevér have adopted that Stanza. 
Even when he ufes a Stanza of eight verfes (as in the 
Monkes Tale), it is conftituted very ditferently from 
the Italian Octave. I obferve, by the way, that Chau- 
cer’s Stanza of eight verfes, with the adaition of an 
Alexandrin, is the Stanza in which Spenfer has com- 
poted his Maery Queen. | 
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the only queftion will be, whether he had abi- 
lity and induftry enough to imitate that part of 


their 1 a Pee 


n difcuffing this queftion we fhould 
always have in mind, that the correétnefs and 


{ 


harmony of an Englifh verfe depends entirely 

upon its being Savinata of a certain number of 
fyllables, and its having the accents of thofe fyl- 
lables properly placed. In order therefore to 
form any judgement of the Verfification of 
Chaucer, it is neceflary that we fhould know 
the fyllabical value (if I may ufe the expreffion) 


of his words, and the accentual yalue of his fyl- 


lables, as they were commonly pronounced (64) 
in his time; for without that knowledge, it is 


(64) Monf. L’Eveque de la Ravaliere, in his Dif- 
courfe de Pancienneté des Chanfons Frangoifes, prefixed to 
the Poéfies du Roi de Navarre, has the fame obfervation 
with refpect to the old French poets. Leur Poéfe 
(fays he, p. 227.) marque combien ils refpectoient cette 
régle [of exact riming]; mais pour en guger auwourd hui, 
ue de la mefure de leurs Vers, z/ faut prononcer les 
niots comme eo :—He is vindicating the antient French 
bards from an unjuft and IgnORAny cenfure -of Boileau, 
in his Art Poet. Chant. i. So that, it fhould feem, a 

sreat Poet is not of courfe a judicious ‘ATG See 


h 


above, n. 4.2 cenfure of Chaucer’s verfe by our Dryden, 


4 
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not 
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not more probable that we fhonld determing 
juttly upon the exactnefs of his metres, than that 
we fhould be able to caft up rightly an account 
ftated in coins of a former age, of whofe current 
rates and denominations we are totally ig- 
norant, 

§ XI. Let us confider a moment, how a fenfi- 
ble critic in the Auguftan age would have pro- 


ceeded, if called upon to examine a work of En- 
nius (65). When he found that a great pro- 
portion of the verfes were ftrictly conforma- 
ble to the ordinary rules of Metre, he would, 


(65) Though Ennius died not an hundred and fifty 
years before what maybe called the age of Auguttus, 
his language and verhfication are fo different from thofe 
of Ovid (for inftance), that I much quettion whether 
his poems were better relifhed, or even underitcod, by 
the vulgar Romans in that age, than the works of 
Chaucer are now by the generality of readers. How- 
ever a great many of his verfes are as {moothly turned 
as thofe of Ovid himfelf, and it is well known, that 
Virgil has not ferupled to incorporate feveral of them 
into his divine A®neid. At the fame time, whoever 
cafts an eye over the Fragments of his Annals, as col- 
lected by Columna, Heflelius, and others, will find 
frequent examples of all the feeming irregularities al- 
luded to in the text. 
probably, 
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probably, not fcruple to conclude that’ fuch a4 
conformity muft have been produced by art and 
defign, and not by mere chance. On the other 
hand, when he found, that in fome verfes the 
number of feet, to appearance, was either defi- 
cient or redundant; that in others the feet were 
feemingly compofed of too few or too many 
fyllables, of {hort fyllables in the place of long or 
of long in the place of fhort; he would.not, I 
think, immediately condemn the old Bard, as 
having all at once fergotten the fundamental prin- 
ciples of his art, or as having wilfully or neg- 
He would firft, 


T prefume, enquire, whether all thefe irregula- 


ligently deviated from them. 
¥ities were in the genuine text of his author, or 
only the miftakes of Copyifts: he would enquire 
further, by comparing the genuine text with 
other contemporary writings and monuments, 
whether many things, which appeared irregular, 
were not in truth fufficiently regular, either 
juftified by the conftant pragtice, or excufed by 
the allowed licence of the age: where authority. 
failed, he would have recourfe (but foberly) to 
etymology and -analogy; and if after all a few 
paflages remained, not reducible to the ftrié&t 
laws of Metre by any of the methods above- 
mentioned, 
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mentioned, if he were really (as I have fup- 
pofed him) a fenfible critic, he would be apt 
rather to expect patiently the folution of his dif- 
ficulties from more correct manufcripts, or a more 
complete theory of his author’s verfification, than 
to cut the knot, by deciding peremptorily, that a 
the work was compoted without any regard to | 
metrical rules, 
§ XII. I beg leave to purfue the fame courfe 
with refpeét to Chaucer. The great number of 


verfes, founding complete even to our ears, 
which is to be found in all the leaft correéted 
copies of his works, authorizes us to conclude, 
that he was not ignorant of the laws of metre. 
Upon this conclufion it is impoffible not to 
ground a flrong prefumption, that he intended 
to obferve the fame Jaws in the many other 
verfes which feem to us irregular; and if this 
was really his intention, what reafon can be 
affigned fufficient to account for his having 
failed fo grofsly and repeatedly, as is generally 
fuppofed, in an operation, which every Ballad- 
monger in our days, man, woman, or child, is 
known to perform with the moft unerring ex- 
aétnefs, and without any extraordinary fatigue? ih 


§ XU. The 
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® XIII. The offences againft metre in an 
Englifh verfe, as has partly been obferved be- 
fore, muft arife either from a Superfluity or 
Deficiency of fyllables, or from the Accents 
being improperly. placed. 

§ XIV. With refpect to the firft fpecies of 
irregularity, I have not taken notice of any 
Superfluities in Chaucer’s verfes, but what may 
be reduced to juft meafure by the ufual prac- 
tices (66) of even modeyn Poets. And this, by 


(66) It is unneceflary to trouble the Reader with an 
enumeration of Syncope, Apoftrophus, Synecphonefis, 
&c. 

Quicquid Biante telorum armamentaria vatum. 
‘hey may all, I think, be comprehended in our lan- 


e 


guage under this one general principle, that an Eng= 
lith verfe, though chiefly compofed of feet of two fyl- 
ables, 1s capable of receiving feet of three fyllables in 
every part of it, provided only one of the three fylla- 
bles be accented. 

In fhort, whoever can ta{te the metrical harmony of 
the following lines of Milton, will not be embarraffed 
how to difpofe of the (feemingly) fuperfluous fyllables, 
which he may meet with in Chaiter: 


P. L.ii, 123. Ominous 


cefs. 


conjecture on the whole fue- 


lar of ftate!: 


7 I +} 
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deep on his front 
eneraven —— 


the 
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the way, isa ftrong proof of his real attention 


to metrical rules; for otherwife, if he had writ- 
ten without any reftraint of that kind, a certain 
proportion of his deviations from meafure mutt, 
in all probability, have been on the fide of ex- 
cefs. 

§ XV. But a great number of Chaucer’s 
‘verfes labour under an apparent Deficiency of a 
fyllable, or two. In fome of thefe perhaps the 
defe&t may ftill be fupplied from Mit. : but for 
the greateft part I am perfuaded no fuch af- 
-fiftance is to be expected (67); and therefore, 


ii. 658. Celeftial {pir | its in bén | dage, nor the 
aby{s — 
v. 495. No inconvenient diet, nor too | light 
fare. 
vii, 122. Things not revealed, which the invif|ible 
King — 

(67) I would not be thought to undervalue the MM 
which I have not feen, or to difcourage thofe who may 
have inclination and opportunity to confult them. I 
only mean to fay, that, where the text is fupported (as 
it generally is in this Edition) by the concurrence of 
two or three good Mff. and the fenfe is clear and 
complete, we may fafely confider it as tolerably correct. 
In the courfe of the Notes, I fhall have occafion to 
point out feveral paflages, in which either the difagree- 
ment of the good Mff. or the obfcurity of their read- 
fuppofing 
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fuppofing the text in thefe cafes to be correét, 
it is worth confidering whether the verfe alfo 
may not be made correét, by adopting in certain 
words a pronunciation, different indeed from mo- 
dern practice, but which, we have reafon to 
believe, was ufed by the author hiinfelf. 

For inftance, in the Genitive cafe Singular 
and the Plural Number of Nouns (which, as has 
been remarked above, in the time of Chaucer 
had the fame expreffion), there can be no doubt 
that fuch words as, /houres, ver. 1. croppes, ver. 7. 
Shires, ver. 15. lordes, ver. 47, &c. were regu- 
larly pronounced as confifting of two fyllables, 
Whenever they are ufed as Monofyllables, it 
mutt be confidered as a Poetical Licence, war- 
ranted however even then (as we may prefume 
fromthe natural progrefs of our language) by 
the practice of inaccurate fpeakers in common 
converfation. 

In like manner, we may be fure that ed, the 
regular termination of the Paft Tenfe and its 
Participle, made, or contributed to make, a fe- 
cond fyllable in the words, perced, ver. 2. bathed, 


ings, makes a further enquiry abfolutely neceflary in 
order to fettle the text, 


Vers 
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ver. 3. loved, ver. 45. wered, ver. 75, &c. (68). 
The firft ftep toward reducing words of this 


(68) It appears from the Preface to the laft Edition 
of Chaucer’s Works, Lond. 1721, that Mr. Urry, the ! 
undertaker of that Edition, had the fame opinion with i) 
refpect to the pronunciation of the final fyllables in a 

‘this and the laft mentioned inftance; and that it was ei 
his intention to diftinguifh thofe fyllables, whenever | 
they were to be pronounced, by printing them with an z, 
inftead of an e; as, Louris, fbiris, percid, lovid, bcc. As 
fuch a diftinction is entirely unfupported by the Mf 
and muft neceffarily very much disfigure the ortho- HI 
graphy of the language, I cannot think that an Editor | 
has a right to introduce it upon ever fo plaufible a pre- al 
tence. A fhorter and (in my opinion) a lefs excepti- ! 
enable method would have been to have diftinguithed 
the fyllables of this fort, «whenever they were to be ci ull 
traéted, b¥-adding a fign of Syncope, thus; “boise eS, | 
Shire’s, peree'd, pie ne But after all a reader, who 
eannot perform fuch operations for himfeif, had better 
not trouble his head about the yogi array of Chaucer. 

Mr. Urry had alfo difcovered, that the final e (of 
which I fhall treat more at large in nee next Section) 
often made a fyllable in Chaitcer’s verfe; and (accord- 
ing to the Preface quoted above) he * always marked i 
with an accent, when he judged it neceflary to pro- | 
nounce it; as, fwete, halve, {male, ver, 5, 8, 9.” 
I have the fame objection to this mark that I have to 
innovations in orthography, and befides, that it would 

form. 
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form to Monofyllables feems to have beén to 
fhorten the laft fyllable, either by tranfpofing 
the final letters, as in—wolde, ver. 144. faydes 


ver. 703, &c. or by throwing away the d, as 


in— coffe, ver. 1910. ca/le, ver. 2083, &c. In 
both thefe cafes the words ftill remained of two 
fyllables, the final e being founded as an ¢ fe- 
minine ; but they were prepared to lofe their laft 
fyllable by the eafy licence of changing an ¢ 
feminine into an e mute, or of dropping it en= 
tirely, according to the modern praétice. 

§ XVI. But nothing will be found of fuch 
extenfive ufe for fupplying the deficiencies of 
Chaucer’s metre as the pronunciation of the ¢ 
feminine; and as that pronunciation has been 
for a long time totally antiquated, it may be pro- 
per here to fuggeft fome reafons for believing 
(independently of any arguments to be drawn 
from the praétice of Chaucer himfelf) that the 


final e in our antient language was very ge- 


be apt to miflead the ignorant reader (for whom only 
it can be intended), by making him fuppofe that the 
e{o marked was really to be accented, whereas the 
true e feminine is always to be pronounced with an 
obfcure evanefcent found, and is incapable of bearing 
any {trefs or accent. 


nerally 
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nerally pronounced, as the ¢ feminine is at this 
day by the French, 

With refpect to words imported dire@ly from 
France, it is certainly quite natural to fuppofe, 
that, for fome time, they retained their native 
pronunciation ; whether they were Nouns fub- 
ftantive, as, hoffe, ver. 753. face, ver. 1880. 
&c.—or Adjectives, as, Jarge, ver. 755. /rrange, 
ver. 13. &c.—or Verbs, as, grante, ver. 12756. 
preche, ver. 12327. &c. and it cannot be doubt- 
ed, that in thefe and other fimilar words in 
the French language, the final ¢ was always 
pronounced, as it fill is, fo as to make them 
diffyllables. 

We have not indeed fo clear a proof of the 
original pronunciation of the Saxon part (69) of 


(69) This is owing tothe Saxons not having left us 
any metrical compofitions, as has been obferved before, 
p.47- Hickes complains [Gr. A. S. c. xxiii. § 7.], 
“* that it is difficult to know of how many fyllables 
a Saxon verfe fometimes confitts, for this reafon among 
others, geod non confiat quomodo voces in e feeminino vel 
obfcuro terminate pronuntianda funt in carmine.? He 
might (perhaps with more propriety) have complained, 
that it is difficult to know how words ending in e fe- 
minine are to be pronounced in a Saxon verfe, becaufe 
it is uncertain of how many fyllables any of their verfes 


Vou Ly. H our 
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our language ; but we know, from general ob-= 
fervation, that all changes of pronunciation 
are ufually made by fmall degrees; and there- 
fore, when we find that a great number of 
thofe words, which in Chaucer’s time ended In 
e, originally ended in a, we may reafonably 
lat our anceftors firft paffled from 
¢ broader found of a to the thinner found of 
e feminine, and not at once from gto ¢ mute, 
Befides, if the final ¢ in fuch words was not 
pronounced, why was it added? From the time 
that it has confefiedly ceafed to be pronounced 
it has been gradually omitted in them, except 


= j 
retiime + 
rclume, 


D 

J 
1 

C 


= 


where it may be fuppofed of ufe to lengthen 


confiited. I have mentioned in the text two cafes of 
words abbreviated, in which I think we night con- 
clude from general eafoning that the final e was pro- 
nounced. As this Theory, with refpect to thefe 
words, is entirely confirmed by the practice of Orm 
(the mott authentic metrical compofer that we have in 
our antient language) it would not perhaps be unrea- 
fonable to infer, that the practice of Orm, in other 
words of Saxon original, in which the final ¢ is pro- 
nounced, is confonant to the old Saxon ufage. How- 
ever that may be, the practice of Orm mutt certainly 
be admitted to prove, that fuch a pronunciation pre- 
yailed at leaft 150 years before Chaucer. 


- 
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or foften (70) the preceding fyllable, as in— 
hope, name, &c. But according to the ancient 
orthography it terminates many words of Saxon 
original, where it cannot have been added for 
any fuch purpofe, as, herte, childe, olde, wilde, 
&c. In thefe therefore we mutt fuppofe that 
“it was pronounced as an e¢ feminine, and made 
part of a fecond fyllable ; and fo, by a parity 
of reafon, in all others, in which, as in thefe, 
it appears to have been fubftituted for the 
Saxon a. 

Upon the fame grounds we may prefume, 
that -in words — terminated, according to the 
Saxon form, in en, fuch as the Infinitive modes 
and Plural numbers of Verbs, and a great va- 
riety of Adverbs and Prepofitions, the 1 only 

(70) In moft of the words in which the final e¢ has 
been omitted, its ufe in lengthening or foftening the 
preceding fyllable has been fupplied by an alteration in 
the Orthography of that Syllable. Thus, in— grete, 
snete, fiele, rede, dere,—— in which the firtt e was original- 
ly long, as clofing a fyllable, it has (fince they have 
Deen pronounced as Monofyllables) been changed ei- 
ther into ea, as in — great, meat, fleal, read, dears or 
into ee, as in—greet, mect, fieel, reed, deer. In like 
manner the 0 in— ore, fole, dore, gode, mone, has been 
changed either into oa, as in— oat, foal; ar into 00, as 
4tx—~ door, good, mcon. 

H 2 was 
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was at firft thrown away, and the e, which 
then became final, continued for a long time 
to be pronounced as well as written. 

Thefe confiderations feem fufficient to make 
us believe, that the pronyntiation of the e fe; 
minine is founded on the very nature ef both 
the French and Saxon parts of our language ; 
and therefore, though we may not be able to 
trace the reafons of that pronuntiation in all 
cafes fo plainly as in thofe which have been 
juft mentioned, we may fafely, I think, conclude 
swith the learned Wallis (71), that what is ge- 


(71) Gram. Ling. Ang. c. i. § 2. ¢ Originem vero 
hujus e muti, nequis miretur ynde devenerit, hanc effe 
judico: Nempe, quod antiquitus pronunciatum fuerit, 
fed obfcuro fono, ficut Gallorum e femininum.” He 
Matai | adds: ‘ Certiffimum autem hujus rei indi- 

cium eft ex antiquis Poetis petendum ; See quos repe- 


~s 


ritur ill ait promifcué vel conftituere vel non conttitu he 
am Syllabam, prout ratio carminis pottulaverit.” 
So that, according to this judicious writez, (who has 
confeffedly fearched much deeper into the formation of 
vocal founds in general, and the pronunciation of the 
Englifh language in particular, than any of our other 
Grammarians,) I might have aflumed, as certain, the 
point, which I have been labouring in the text (by ar- 


ig 


from rceafon and analogy) to render 


a‘ " } en, 
vuments drawh 


nerally 
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nerally confidered as an e mute in our lan- 


There is much more to this purpofe in Wallis, Joc. 
cit. which I fhould tranfcribe, if I did not fuppofe that 
his book is in the hands of every one, who is likely to 
be curious upon this fubject. I will only take notice of 
one paflage which may be wretfted to his difadvantage. 


From contidering the gradual extinction of thee fee 


minine in our language, and obferving that the French, 
with whom he converfed, very often fuppreffed it in 
their common fpeech, he has been led to predict, that 
the pronunciation of it would perhaps fhortly be difufed 
among them as among ourfelves. The prediction has 
certainly failed ; but, notwithftanding, I will venture 
to fay, that, at the time when it was made, it was not 
unworthy of Wallifes fagacity..,Unluckily for its fuc- 
cefs, a number of eminent writers happened, at that 
very time, to be growing up in France, whofe works, 
having fince been received as ttandards of ftyle, mutt 
probably tix for many centuries the antient ufage of 
the e feminine in Poetry, and of courfe give a confider- 
able check to the natural progrefs of the language. 
If the age of Edward ITI had been as favourable to Let- 
ters as that of Louis XIV; if Chaucer and his cons 
temporary Poets had acquired the fame authority here, 
that Corneille, Moliere, Racine, and Boileau, have ob- 
tained in France; if their works had been publifhed by 
themfelves, and perpetuated in a genuine {late by print- 
ing; I think it probable, that the e feminine would 
ftill have preferved its place in our Poetical language at 
leaft, and certainly without any prejudice to the {mooth- 
nefs of our verfification. 


3 guage, 


ea neatt 


a 
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suage, either at the end or in the middle of 
words (72), was antiently pronounced, but obs 
fcurely, like the ¢ feminine of the French. 

§ XVII. The third kind of irregularity, to 
which an Englifh verfe is liable, is from the 
Accents being mifplaced. The reftoring of 


Chaucer’s words to their juft number of {yl- 


(72) The reafoning in the text concerning the final 
eis equally applicable to the fame vowel in the middle 
of words. Indeed (as Wallis has obferved, Joc. cit.) 
“‘ vix ufpilam in medio dittionis reperitur e mutum, 
quod non ab origine fuerit finale.” If therefore it 
was pronounced while final, it would probably con- 
tinue to be pronounced notwithftanding the addition 
of a fyllable. If it was pronounced in /wete, trewe, 
large, riche, it would be pronounced in fwetely, trewely, 
lar oely, richely, [See ver. 123 and 3219, ver. 775 and 
3692, ver. 2740 and 3034, ver. 10r4 and 1913.] In 
another very numerous fet of words (French Verbals 
ending in ment) the aa of this middle ¢ is 
countenanced, not only by analogy, but alfo by the ftill 
fubfifting practice in the French language. So Chaucer 
certainly | pronounced the words, jugement, ver. 780. 
807. 820. ‘eh ohinth Sith ver. 2871. 2981. amendement, 
ver. 4133. pavement, avifement, ver. 4505, 6. Even 
Spenfer in the fame Canto (the 8th of B. v.) ufes a 
tonement and avengement, as words of four fyllables ; 
[St. 21. 8.—30. 5.] and Wallis takes notice that the 
muddle ¢ in commandemest was pronounced in his time. 


lable Sy 


lables; by the methods which have been point- 
ed out above, will often be of fignal fervice in 
reftoring his accents alfo to their proper places ; 
but further, in many words, we mutt be cau- 
tious of concluding too haftily that Chaucer 
accented the fame fyllables that we do. On 
the contrary, [am perfuaded that in his French 
words he moft commonly laid his accent ac- 
cording to the French cuftom (upon the Jaf 
fyllable, or the Jaf? but one in words ending in 
e feminine); which, as is well known, is the 
very reverfe of our praétice. Thus in ver. 3. 
he ufes licoér for liquour; ver. 11. cordges for 
colrages; Ver. 22. again, cordge for coiirage ; ver. 
37+ refon for réafon; ver. 77. vidge for viyage ; 
Vers 109,10: vifage—ufage for vifage, tfage ver. 
140. manére for manners ver. 186: labotire for 
labour 3 ver: 204: prelit for prélate; ver. 211. 
langage for language; ver. 212. mariage for 
marriage; ver. 216. contrée for country; and fo 
through the whole work. 

In the fame manner he accents the lait Syl- 
fable of the Participle Prefent, as, ver. 88 ees 
wedding— coming for wédding— coming 3 ver, 
5c 3. living for living 5; ver. 907, 8. coming—cry- 
ing for coming—crying; ver. 998. brenning for 


H 4 brén-~ 
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brénning, &c. and as he does this in words of 
Saxon as well as of French growth, I fhould 
fuppofe that the old Participle of the prefent 
tenfe, ending in and, was originally accented 
upon that fyllable, as it certainly continued to 
be by the Scottifh Poets a long time after Chau- 
cer. See Bp. Douglas, Virg, p. 18. ver. 18. 
Spryngand; ver. 51. Berand; p. 27. ver. 49. 
Fleand; p. 29. ver. 10. Seand, 

Thefe inftances are all taken from the Rim- 
ing fyllables (where a ftrong accent is indif- 
penfably neceffary) in order to prove beyond 
contradiction, that Chaucer frequently accented 
his words in the French manner. But if he 
followed this practice at the end of his verfes, 
it is more than probable that he did the fame 
in the middle, whenever it gave a more har- 
monious flow to his metre; and therefore in 
ver, 4. inftead of vértue, 1 fuppofe he pro- 
nounced, vertéie; in ver. 11. inftead of ndture, 
nature; im ver. 25. inftead of avénture, aven- 
tires in ver. 46. inftead of honour, bonotr, &c. 

It may be proper however to obferve, that 
we are not to expect from Chaucer that re- 
eularity in the difpofition of his accents, which 
the practice of our greateft Poets in the laft 
agid 


and the prefent century has taught us to con- 
fider as effential to harmonious (73) verfification. 
None of his mafters, either French or Italian, 
had fet him a pattern of exactnefs (74) in this 


(73) It is agreed, I believe, that, in our Heroic 
Metre, thofe Verfes (confidered fingly) are the moft 
‘harmonious, in which the Accents fall upon the even 
Syllables ; but it has never (that I know) been defined, 
how far a verfe may vary from this its moft perfect 
form, and yet remain a verfe. On the tenth (or rim- 
ing) fyllable a ftrong Accent is in all cafes indifpenfa- 
bly required: and in order to make the line tolerably 
harmonious, it feems neceffary that at leaft ‘vo more of 
the even fyllables fhould be accented, the fourth being 
(almoft always) one of them. Milton however has 
not fubjected his verfe even to thefe rules; and par- 
ticularly (either by negligence or defign) he has fre- 
quently put an unaccented fyllable in the fourth place. 
See P. L. b. ii. 36. 686. b. ve 413. 750. 874. 

(74) It has been fuggeited above, that Chaucer pro- 
bably copied his Heroic Metre from Boecace. But 
neither Boccace nor any of the older Italian Poets are 
exact in the difpofition of their accents. Though their 
Hendecafyllable Metre is allowed by the beft Critics 
to be derived from the Trimeter lambic Cataleétic, 
the perfection of it has never been determined (like 
that of our Heroic Metre) to confift in the conformity 
of its Accents to the pure Jambic meafure. [Quadrio, 
L. ii. Dift, iii, c.iv. Part. i.) Nor does the King of 
re{fpect ; 
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refpect ; and it is rather furprizing, that, with= 
otit rule or wren fe to guide him, he has fo 
feldom failed to place his accents in fuch a man 
ner, as to produce the cadence beft fuited to the 
nature of his verfe 

§ AVITE. I fha Il conclude this long and (I 
fear) tedious Effay, with a Grammatical and 
Metrical Analyfis of the firft eighteen lines of 
the Canterbury Tales; This will afford me an 
opportunity of illuftrating at once a confider- 
able part of that Theory, which J have ventured 
to propofe in the preceding pages, with regard 
to the Language and Verfification of aca 
The remainder I fhall take oecafion to explain in 
a few notes upon particular paflages. 

Nyarre always difpofe his Aecents more agreeably to 
our prefent notions. It is probable, I think, that fomé 
fundamental differences in the threé languages may 


have led each of the three nations to prefer a different 
form of conftructing the fame kind of verfe. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE CANTERBURY LALES. 


j 
I. * Whanne that April with his * fhotres * fote 


I, 2. Whanne, Sax. Hpexnne, is fo feldom ufed as 2 
Diffyllable by Chaucer, that for fome time I had great 
doubts about the true reading of this line. I now 
believe that it is right, as here printed, and that the 


I I; The 
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Il. The drotighte of March hath * pérced t6 the 
* rite, 

III. And *déthed évery véine in ? fwiche? licour, 

IV, Of whiche * vertéie engéndred fs the flour ; i 

V. Whan Zéphirds eke with his* te bréthe al 

VI. * En/pired hath in évery hélt and héthe ih i 


‘fame word i8 to be pronounced as a Diffyllable in ver. 
793% cM 
But with thefe relikes whanne that he fond ay 

Thanne, a word of the fame form, occurs more fre+ 
quently as a Diffyllable, See ver. 12260. 12506. 12721. 
13924. 15282. 

2» Shoures, Dif. Plural number, See above, p. 94.— i 
30: Soterm .See-ver. Ve ii 
Il, 1. Perced, Dil. Participle of the Paft Time. See 

above, p. 94.—2. Rore ;. root. 

Ill, 1. Bathed, Dif. See I], r—2. Swiche, fuch; 

| from Swilke, Sax.—3. Uicour, Fr. has the accent upor | 

| the /af fyllable, after the French mode. 

| IV. 1. Vertue, Fr. may be accented in the fame 

manner. There is another way of preferving the 
harmony of this verfe, by making whiche (from avhilke, 
Sax.) a Diffilable. See ver. 1014, 3921. 5488.65 37. 
Fertue may then be pronounced, as it is now, with the 
accent on the fz/?; the fecond fyllable being incorpos 
rated with the firft of exgendred, 

: V. 1, Sote, fwvote, frvete ; fweet, Dif, See ver. 3219 3 

3699- 3724. 3795. 3790. ae 
VI. 1s Enjfpired, Tul. Part. of Paft Time. HI 
VII. The 
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VII. The téndre * eréppes, and the * yénge fonne, 
VII. Hath in the Ram his * ba/fe cours * yrénne, 
LX. And * fmdle* foiles * maken melodie, ; 
X. That * fépen * alle night with open eye, 
XI. So priketh * bém * nathre in * bir * corages 5 


VIL. 1. Croppes, Dif. Pl N. as Sboures. I. 20—~ 
2. Yonge, Dif. See ver. 213. 666. 1013. 3233, 73+ 
It is ufed as a Diffyllable in the Ormulum, Col. 230+ 

That was god bifne fal i wis till Gre yange génge. 
Stronge and Longe are pronounced’ in the fame man- 
ner. See ver. 2375. 2640, 6. 3069. 3438.. 3682. 

VIII. 1. Halfe, or Halve, Dif. ‘The orignal word is 
Halfen, So Selve, from Selfen, is a Diffllable, ver. 2862. 
45 35° 

2. Vronne; Run. Part. of the Paff Time, with the 
Saxon prepofitive particle g¢, which in the Mff. of 
Chaucer is univerfally exprefled by y, or 7 In this 
Edition, for the fake of perfpicuity, y only is ufed. 

IX. 1. Smale, Dif. See ver. 146. 2078. 6897. 10207. 
—2. Foules, Dif. as Shoures. I, 2.—3. Maken; make. 
Plural Number of the Prefent Tenfe. See above, p. 36. 

X. 1. Slepen, as Maken. 1X. 3.—2. Alle, Dif. See 
ver. 76. 348. 536. 1854. 2102. 

XI. 1. Hem; Them. It is conftantly ufed fo by 
Chaucer. 2. Nature fhould perhaps be accented on the. 
laff fyllable (or rather the /af but one, fuppofing it a 
Trifyllable), after the French manner, though in the 
prefent cafe the verfe will be fufficiently harmonious if 
it be accented on the f/f. That Chaucer did often 

XI. Than 
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XII. Than * Jengen folk to” gén on pilgrimages, 


accent it after the French manner appears from ver. | 
8778. 9842. 11667. 119465. 12229. In the fame Ol 
manner he accents Figure, ver. 2037. 2045. Méjure, | 
ver. 8132. 8498. <Ajure, Stature, ver.8130, 3. Pein- 
ture, ver. 11967. Aventure, ver. 1188. 1237. Crea- | 
ture, Ver. 2397. 4834. and many other words of the Lo) ae 
fame form, derived from the French language.—3. i a 
Hir; Their. The Poffeffive Pronoun of the third . 
Perfon Plural is varioufly written, Mir, Hire, Her, and 
Here ; not only in different Mil. but even in the fame 
page of good Mf. There feems to be no reafon for 
perpetuating varieties of this kind, which can only 
_ have taken ‘their rife from the unfettled ftate of our 
_ Orthography before the invention of Printing,. and 
which now contribute more than any real alteration of | 
the language to obfcure the fenfe of our old Authors. Hi 
In this edition therefore, Hir is conftantly put to fignify 
Their; and Hire to fignify Her, whether it be the 
Oblique cafe of the Perfonal Pronoun She, or the Pof- 
fellive of the fame Pronoun.—4. Corages, Fr. is to be 
accented on the Penultima. See before, p.103. and 
alfo ver. 1947. 2215. ‘To the other inftances quoted 
in p. 103. add, Avantage, ver. 2449. 4566. Brocage, 
3375+ Foraze, ver. 3166. Linage, ver. 4270. 5419. 
Servage, ver. 1948. 4788. Coflage, ver. 5831. Pardge, 
ver. 5832. 
XI. 1. Longen, as Maken. IX. 3.—2. Gon, Infini- 
tive Mode of Go, terminated in a according to the i) 
Saxon form. See above, p. 37. Hy 


XIII. And 
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XU. And * palmer’es for to * feken * fivange 
ftréndes, 
XIV. To * ferve * halwes* cottthe in fondry léndes ; 
XV. And fpécially’ from évery * fires énde 
ee lsh mes lond to Canterbury ” they wénde, 


XIII, lmere’s, Dif. the e of the termination 
bese cut out = Syneope, as it generally is in Plural 
Nouns of three Syllables, accented upon the fir/, and in 
the Paf Tenfes and their Participles of Verbs, of the 
{ame defcription, ending in ed. ‘The reafon feems to 
be, that, where the Accent is placed fo early, we can- 

t pronounce the final fyllables fully, without laying 
nore ftrefs upon them, than they can properly bear.— 
2. Seken, as Gon, XII. 2.—3. Strange, Dif, Fr. See 

before, p. 7. 

XIV. 1. Serve, Dif. from Serven, the x being 
thrown away before 4, See above, p. 37 and 99.— 
2. Hakves, Sax. balger - The Saxon g is changed 
s in forwe, morwe, and fome others; though 


into w, a 
it cenerally pafles into.y. The derivatives from this 
fame word alk ne us inftances of both forms; Holynefs, 


hid Falln=yc-dav or; 
Hiolyday, All Hallows-day. he 


2. Couthe; knowh, 1 
Participle of the Pafi Time from Connen, toknow. See 
before, n. 35: 

XV. 1. Shires, Dif. Genitive Cafe Sing, See before, 
p: QO4 

XV ae 1. Exgleload, Trifyllable, from the Saxon Enzla 
adie The laft foot confifts of three Syllables. 
— to Can | terbar | y they wénde. 

See above, n. 66, 


A VII, The 
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AVII. The hély blisful martyr for to féke, 
XVIII. That * bém hath ? holpen, whan that théy 
were * {che 


XVIII. Hem; Them. See ML fy Folpen, the 
Participle of the Paft Time from the Irregular Verb 
ffelp. See before, n. 34,-—3. Seke ; Sick. As Chaucer 
ufually writes this word Ske, we may fuppofe that in 
‘this inftance he has altered the Orthography in order 
to make the Rime more exact; a liberty, with which 
he fometimes indulges himfelf, though much more {par- 
ingly than his contemporary Poets. ‘The Saxon wri- 
ters afford authorities to juttify either method of {pel- 
ling, as they ufe both Seoca and Sjoca. 
| have hitherto confidered thefe verfes as confiiting 
of ten Syllables only; but it is impoffible not to ob- 
ferve, that, according to the rules of pronunciation 
eftablithed above, all of them, except the 3d and ath, 
confift really of eleven fyllables. This is evident at 
firft fight in ver. 13, 14, 15, 16, and might be thewn 
as Clearly, by authority or analogy, in the others; but 
as the elewenth fyllable, in our verlification, being un- 
accented, may always, I apprehend, be abfent or pre- 
fent without prejudice to the metre, there does not 
feem to be any neceffity for pointing it out in every par- 
ticular inftance, 
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Aw Inrropuctory Discourse tro 
THE CANTERBURY JTALES. 


Tue CoNTENT Ss 


THE Dramatic form of Novel-writing invented by 
Boecace. The Decameron a fpecies of Comedy. § 1. 
Che Canterbury Tales compofed in imitation of the 
Decameron. Defign of this Difcourfe to give 1. the 
general Plan of them, and 2. a review of the parts 
contained in this Edition. § #1. The GENERAL 
Prawn of the Canterbury Tales, as originally defigned 
by Chaucer. § 111. Parts of this plan not executed. 
§ 1v. Review of the parts contained in this Edition. 
—Tuer Protocue. The Zime of the Pilgrimage. § v. 
The Number of the Company. § vi. Their Agree- 
went to tell Tales for their diverfion upon their jours 
ney. § vir. Their Characters. Their fetting out. 
The Knight appointed by lot to tell the firft Tale. 
§vi1r. THe Knigutes Tare copied from the 
Thefiida of Beccace. A faummary account of the 
Thefeirda. § 1X. The Monk called upon to tell a Tale ; 
interrupted by the Miller. § x. Tur Mirrer’s 
Tate. §x1. Tue Reves Tare. The principal 
incidents taken from an old reach Fabliau. § x11. 
Tue Cokes Tavs, imperfect in all the Mfl. No 
foundation for afcribing the Story of Gamelyn to 
Chaucer. § x111. Tue Prorocut to the Man oF 
Lawes Tale. The progrefs of the Pilgrims upon 
their journey. A reflection feemingly leveled at 
Gower. § xiv. THe Man or Lawes TAte taken 
from Gower, who was net the inventor of it. A 
firnilar 
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fimilar ftory in a Lay of Bretagne. § xv. Reafons for 


placing the Wfe of Bathes Prologue next to the Man of 


Lawes Tale. § xvi... THe Wire or Batues Pro- 
Locue. § xvirz Tue Wire oF BaruHes TALe 
tuken from the ftory of Florent 1n Gower, or from 
fome older narrative. The fable much umproveds vy 
Chaucer. § xviti. Tue Tales oF THE FRERE 
AND THE SOMPNOUR. § XIX. THE CLERKES 
Tate faid by Chaucer to be borrowed from Petrarch, 


whofe work upon this fubject is a mere tranflation from 


Boccace, § xx. Reafons tor changing the order of ie 
three laff Stanzas of the Ballade at the ert of the Clerke. 
Tale, and for placing the Prologue to the Marchants Tale 
immediately after them. § xx1. THe Marcuanrs 
Tare. The adventure of the Pear-tree inthe Latin 
fables of Adolphus. The Pluto and Projerpine of 
Chaucer revived by Shakelpeare under the names of 
Oberon and Titania. § Xx1t. Anew PROLOGUE TO 
THE Squiers Tae (now firft printed) connecting 
it with the Marchants Tale. § xxzit.« THe SQUIERS 
TALE, probably never fintfhed by Chaucer. § xxIv. 
Tue FRANKELEINS PRoLocus, attributed to the 
Marchant in the common editions. Reafons for re- 
{toring it to the Frankelein. § xxv. THE FRANKE- 
EEINS TALE taken froma Lay of Bretagne. The 
fame itory twice told by Boccace. § xxvs. Reafons 
for removing the Tales of the Noane and Chanons Ye- 


man to the end of the Nonues aa Tale. § xxvii. 


-Doubts concerning the Prologue to the Deétours Tale. 


§xxvilt. Lue Docrours Tare. The flory of 
Virginia from Livy. § xxix. THe PARbDOoNERs 
VY OL. IV ° I PRo- 
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Prorocue. The proper ufe of the Prologue in this 
work. The outline of THE ParpoNERS TALE im 
the Ceato Nowelle Antiche. § xxx. Reafons for tranf- 
ferring to the Shipman a Prologue which has ufually 
been prefixed to the Tale of the Sguzer.~ THE SutP- 
Mans Tate probably borrowed from fome' French 
Fableour, older than Boceace. § xxx1. Tue Prt- 
ORESSES PROLOGUE AND TALEy § xxx1I. Chau- 
cer called upon for his Tale. His Rime oF SrRe 
Tuopas a ridicule upon the old metrical Romances. 
§xxx111. His other Tale of Meurpee in Profe, a 
tranflation from the French. § xxx1v. THe Monxes 
TALrE, upon. the plan of Boccace’s work De Cafibus 
virorum tlluftrium. § xxxv. ‘THE TALE OF THE. 
Nonnes Preest. The ground-work borrowed from 
aFable of Marie,.a French Poetefs. §xxxvi. THE. 
Nonnes TALE not conneéted with any preceding 
Tale. Tranflated from the Life of St. Ceczéa in the 
Golden Legende. Originally compofed as a feparate 
work... § xxxvit. THe FALE OF THE CHANONS- 


r 
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YEMAN, a fatire againft the Alchemifts. §.xxxv111.- 
Tue Mancrptes Protrecuz. The Pilgrims ad- 
vanced toa place called ** Bob up and down.” THE. 
MawnecrpLtes Taue, the fable of Coronis in Ovid.- 
§ xxxix. The Poem, called ‘* The Plocuman’s Tale,” 
why omitted in this edition. §,.x1.. THe Prrson’s 
ProLocur. The time of theday. Tue Person’s 
Tae, a Yreatifé on Penance, §xi1. Remarks upom 
what is commonly called the RETRACTATION at the 
end of the Perjon’s Tale. Conclufion, § xL1I. 


§ L. The 


THE CANTERBURY TALES. ite 


§ I. The Dramatic form, which Boccace 
gave to his colleétion of Tales, or Novels, about 
the middle of the fourteenth Century (1), mutt 


(1) The Action of the Decameron being fuppofed 
in 1348, the year of the great pettilence, it is probable 
that Boccace did not fet about his work till after that 
period. How foon he compleated it is uncertain. It 
thould feem from the Introduction to the Fourth Day, 
that a part (containing perhaps the three firft Days) 
was publifhed feparately; for in that Introduction he 
takes pains to anfwer the cenfures, which had been 
pafled upon hini by feveral perfons, who had read ‘his 
Novels. One of the cenfures is, * that it did not be 
come his age to write for the amufement of women, 
&e.” In his anfwer he feems to allow the fact, that 
he was rather an old fellow, but endeavours to juftify 
himfelf by the examples of “* Guido Cavalcanti et 
Dante Alighieri gia vecchi et Mefler Cino da Piltoia 
wecchiffimo.” Tt appears from a paffage in the La- 
berinto d’ Amore [Ed. 1723. ti iii, p- 24], that Boc- 
cace confidered himfelf as an elderly man, when he 
vas a little turned of forty; and therefore the publica- 
tion of the firft part of the Decameron may very well 
have been, as Salviati has fixed it, [V. Manni, Itt. det 
Decam. p. 144.) in 1363, when Boccace was jutt 
forty years of age. If we confider the nature of the 
work, and that the Author, in his Conclufion, calls it 
repeatedly “ Linga fatica,” and lays, that ‘ molto tempo” 
had pafled between the commencement and the com- 
pletion of it, we can hardly, I think, fuppofe that it was 

2 be 
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be allowed to have been a capital improvement 


of that fpecies of amufing compofition.” The 
Decameron in that refpe€t (not to mention many 
others) has the fame advantage over the Cento 
Novelle antiche, which are fuppofed to have pre- 
ceded it in point of time, that a regular Comedy 
will neceflarily have over an equal number of 
fingle unconne&ted Scenes. Perhaps indeed 
there would be no great harm, if the Critics 
would permit us to confider the Decameron, 
and other compofitions of that kind, in the light 
of Comedies net intended for the ftage: at leaft 
we may venture to affume, that the clofer any 
fuch compofition fhall copy the moft effential 
forms of Comedy; the more natural and defined 
the Plan fhall be; the more the Characters 
fhall be diverfified; the more the Tales fhall be 
fuited to the Charaéters; fo much the more con- 
{picuous will be the {kill of the Writer, and his 
work approach the nearer to perfection. 

§ I. The Canterbury Tales are a work of 
the fame nature with the Decameron, and were, 


in all probability, compofed in imitation of it, 


finifhed in lefs than ten years; which will bring the 
publication of the entire colleétion of Novels (as we 
sow have it) down to 1358s 

though 
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though upon a different and (in my opinion) an 
improved plan. It would be eafy to fhew, that, 
in the feveral points abovementioned, Chaucer 
has either been more judicious, or more for- 
tunate, than his mafter Boccace; but (waving 
for the prefent (2) that difquifition) I fhall pro- 


(2) I will only juft mention what appear to me to 
be fundamental defects in the Decameron. . In the 
firit place, the 4é/on is indefinite; not limited by its 
own nature, but merely by the will of the Author. It 
might, if he had been fo pleafed, have as well compre- 
hended twenty, or a hundred days, as ten; and there- 
fore, though fome frivolous reafons are affigned for the 
return of the Company to Florence, we fee too plainly, 
that the true reafon was, that the budget of Novels was 
exhauited. Not to mention, that every day after the 
firft_ may properly be confidered as containing a new 
Action, or, what is worfe, a repetition of the Action of 
the former day. ‘The fecond defect is in the Cha- 
racters, which are fo nearly refembling to each other, 
in age, rank, and even natural difpofition, that, if they 
had been ftrictly fupported, their converfation mutt 
have been incapable of that variety, which is ‘heceflary 
to carry the reader through fo long a work. ‘The 
third defect has arifen from the author’s attempt to 
wemedy the fecond. In order to diverfify and enliven 
his narrations, he has made a circle of virtuous ladies 
and polite gentlemen hear and relate in their turns a 
mumber of ftories, which cannot with any degree of 
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ceed to the immediate obje& of this Difcourfe, 
which is, in the firft place, to lay before the 
Reader the general nie of the Canterbury 
Tales, as it appears to have been originally de- 


igned by Chaucer ; and, fecondly, to give a par- 


" 9 
_* 


ticular review of the feveral parts of that work, 
hich are come down to us, as they are publifh- 
ed in this edition > 


8 IT. THE GENERAL PLAN of the Canter- 


bury Tales may be learned in a great meafure 
= 
from the Prologue, which Chaucer himfelf has 


prefixed to them. He fuppofes there, that a 
company of Pilgrims going to Canterbury af- 
femble at an Inn in Southwark, and agree, that, 
for their common amufement on the road, each 


oft th pri fy} 


f them fhall tell at leaft one Tale in going to 
Canterbury, and another in coming back from 
thence; and that he, who fhall tell the beft 
Tales, fhall be treated by the reft with a fupper 
upon their return to the fame Inn. This is 
ihortly the Fable. The Charaéers of the Pil- 
grims are as various as, at that time, coud be 
found in the feveral departments of middle life ; 
hat is, in faét, as various as coud, with any 
probabihty be fuppofed to haye been fuffered in fuch 
an affem bly, 

proba- 
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‘probability, be brought together, fo as to form 
‘one company ; the higheft and the loweft ranks 
of fociety being neceflarily excluded. It ap- 
pears further, that the defign of Chaucer was 
not barely to .recite the Tales told by the Pil- 
grims, but alfo to defcribe their journey, And 
all the remenant of their pilgrimage [ver. 726.]; 
including, probably, their adventures at Canter- 
bury as well as upon the road. If we add, that 
ithe Tales, befides being nicely adapted to the 
Characters of their refpe€tive Relaters, were in- 
tended to be conneéted together by fuitable in- 
‘troductions, and interfperfed with diverting 
epifodes; and that the greateft part of them 
was to have been executed in Verfe; we fhall 
“have a tolerable idea of the extent and difficulty 
of the whole undertaking: .and.admiring, as we 
muft, the vigour of that genius, which in an ad- 
vanced age (3) coud begin fo vaft a work, we 


(3) Chaucer was born in 1328, and it is moft pro- 
‘bable, I think, that he did not begin his Canterbury 
Tales before 1382, at the earlieft. My reafon is this. 
Lhe Queen, who is mentioned in the Legende of Good 
Women, ver. 496. was certainly Anne of Bohemia, the 
firft Queen of Richard II. She was not married to 
Richard, ull the beginning of 1382, fo that the Le. 
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{hall rather lament than be furprized that it has 
been left 1mperfeé. 
§ IV. In truth, 1f we compare thofe parts of 


rr 


the Canterbury Tales, of which we are in pof- 
feffion, with the iketch which has been juft given 
of the intended whole, it will be found that more 


than one half is wanting. The Prologue we 


part of the journey to Canterbury ; but not a 
word of the tranfa€tions at Canterbury, or of 
1¢ journey homeward, or of ‘the Epilogue, 
‘ich, we may fuppofe, was to have concluded 
gende cannot poflibly be fuppofed of an earlier date 
than that year. In the Legende [ver, 32g~—332. ver. 
417—-430.| Chaucer has enumerated, I believe, all 
the contiderable werks which he had then compofed. 
Ji was to his purpofe not to omit any. He not only 
Joes not mention the Canterbury Tales, but he ex- 
pretsly names the flory of’ Palamon and Arcite and the 
Life of Saint Cecilia, both which now make part of 
1, a8 feparate compofitions, J am perfuaded there- 
jure, that in 1392 the work of the Canterbury Tales 
was not begun; andif we look fur;her and confider 
the troubles in which Chaucer. was involved, for the 


tive cr fx following years, by his connexions with 
{ohn of Northampton, we can hardly fuppofe that it 


1 advanced before 1389, the fixty-firft year of 
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the work, with an account of the Prize-fupper 
and the feparation of the company.’ Even in 
¢hat part which we have of the journey to Can- 
terbury, it will be neceflary, in the following 
Review, to take notice of certain defeéts and 
inconfiftencies, which can only be accounted for 
upon the fuppofition, that the work was never 
finifhed by the Author. 

§ V. Having thus ftated the general Plan of 
the Canterbury Tales, I fhall now, according to 
my promife, enter upon a particular Review of 
thofe parts of them, which are publifhed in this 
edition, beginning with THE PROLOGUE. 

It feems to have been the intention of Chau- 
cer, in the firft lines of the Prologue, to mark 
with fome exaétnefs the time of his fuppofed 
pilgrimage; but unluckily the two circumftances 


of his defcription, which were moft likely to an-_ 


{wer that purpofe, are each of them irreconcileable 
tothe other. When he tells us, that “* the fhours 
of April had perced to the rote the drought of 
March” [ver. 1, 2.], we muft fuppofe (in or- 
der to allow due time for fuch an operation) 
that April was far advanced; while on the other 
hand the place of the Sun, “ having juft run 
valf his courfe in the Ram” [ver. 7, 8.3, re- 
ftrains 


i 
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{trains us to fome day in the very latter end of 
March ; as the Vernal Equinox, in the age of 
‘Chaucer, according to his own treatife on the 
Aftrolabe (4), was computed to happen on the 
twelfth of March. ‘This difficulty may (and, I 
think, fhould) be removed by reading in ver. 8, 
the Bull, inftead of the Ram(5). All the parts 
of the defcription will then be -confiftent with 
themfelves, and with another  paffage [ver. 


| 1 


4425], where, inthe beft MA. she eighte and 


this particular the Editions agree with the 
\HT, but in general, the printed text of this Treatife 
1s {o montftroufly incorrect, that it cannot be cited with 
(5) This correction may feem to be authorifed, in 
fome meafure, by Lidgate, who begins his continu- 


ation of the Canterbury Tales in this manner. 
‘¢ Whan bright Phebus paffed was the Ram 
Micdde of Aprill, and into the Bull came.” 
But the truth is, that Dan John wrote for the mot 
part in a great hurry, and confequently without much 
accuracy. In theaccount which he proceeds to give 
of Chaucer’s Tales, he not only confounds the cir- 
cumftances of defcription of the Sompnour and Par- 
doner, but he {peaks of the latter as — 
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Felling a tale to anger with the Frere. 
Storie of Thebes, ver. 32—¥5. 


f wenty 
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¢wenty day of April is named as the day of the 
journey to Canterbury. 

We will fuppofe therefore, that the preceding 
day, the feven and twentieth of April, was the 
day on which the company affembled at the 
‘Tabard. In what year this happened, Chaucer 
has not thought fit to inform us(6), Either he 


(6) It is clear, that, whether the Pilgrimage were 
real or imaginary, Chaucer, as a Poet, hada right to 
fuppofe it to have happened at the time which he 
thought beft. He was only to take care, when the 
time was once fixed, that no circum{tances were ad- 
mitted into his Poem, which might clafh, or be incon- 
fiftent with the date of it. When no particular date 
is affigned to a fable of this fort, we muft naturally 
imagine that the date of the fable coincides with that 
of the compofition; and accordingly, 1f we examine 
the Canterbury Tales, we fhall not find any circum- 
{tances which do not perfectly fuit with that period, 
which has been {tated in a former note as the probable 
time of Chaucer’s beginning to compofe them, The 
Jateft hiftorical fact mentioned in them is the Infur- 
rection of Jakke Straw [ver. 15400.], which happened 
in 13813 and the earlieft, in which any perfon of the 
Drama is concerned, is the fiege of Algezir [ver. 56, 7], 


which began in Auguft 1342, and ended, with the 


taking of the city, in March 1344. [Mariana, 1. xvi. 
& X,xi.] The Knight therefore may very well be fupe 


did 
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did not think it neceflary to fix that point at 
all; or perhaps he poftponed it, till the comple- 


nofed to have been at that fiege, and alfo upon a Pil- 
erimage to Canterbury 1n 1383, or thereabouts. 
~ > 

They who are difpofed to believe the Pilgrimage to 
have been real, and to have happened in 1383, may 
fupport their opinion by the following in{fcription, 
which is {till to be read upon the Inn, now called the 
Talbot, in Southwark: ‘+ This is the Inn where Sir 
leffrey Chaucer and the twenty-nine Pilerims lodged 
J J y 5b 5 


in their journey to Canterbury, Anno 1383.’ Though 


J 


the prefent infcription is evidently of a very recent 
date, we might fuppofe it to have been propagated to 
us by a fucceffion of faithful tranferipts from the very 
time; but unluckily there is too good reafon to be af- 
fured, that the firft infcription of this fort was not 
earlier than the laft century. Mr, Speght, who ap- 
pears to have been inquifitive concerning this Inn in 
1597, has left us this account of it in his Gloflary, 
v. TABARD. ‘ A jaquet,or fleveleffe coate, worne in 
times paft by Noblemen in the warres, but now onely by 
Heraults, and is called theyre coate of Armes in fervife. 
It is the figne of an Inne in Southwarke by London, 
within the which. was the lodging of the Abbot of 
Iiyde by Winchefter. This was the Hoitelry where 
Chaucer and the other Pilgrims mett together, and, with 
Henry Baily their hofte, accorded about the manner of . 
their journey to Canterbury. And whereas through 
‘ime it hath bin much decaied, it is now by Matter 
Prefioz, with the Abbot’s houfe thereto adjoyned, 
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tion of his work fhould enable him to affien 
fuch a date to his Fable, as fhould be confiftent 
with all the Hiftorical circumftances, which he 
might take occafion to introduce into it. 

§ VI. A fecond point, intended to be defined 


in the Prologue, is the mumber of the company; 


newly repaired, and with convenient roomes much en- 
creafed, for the receipt of many guetts.” 

If any infcription of this kind had then been there, 
he would hardly have omitted to mention it; and 
therefore I am perfuaded it has been put up fince his 
time, and moft probably when the fign was changed 
from the Tabard to the Talbot, in order to preferve 
the antient glory of the Houfe notwithtftanding its new 
title. Whoever furnifhed the date, muft be allowed to 
have at leaft invented plaufibly. 

While I am upon the fubject of this famous Hoftelry, 
{ will juft add, that it was probably parcel of two tene- 
ments which appear to have been conveyed by William 
de Ludegariale to the Abbot, &c. de Hyda juxta Win- 
tom, in 1306, and which are defcribed (in a former 
conveyance there recited) to extend in length, ‘a 
communi foflato de Suthwerke verfus Orientem, ufque 
Regiam viam de Suthwerke verfus Qccidentem.” Re- 
giftrum de Hyde, Mf. Harl. 1761. fol. 166—173. If 
we fhould ever be fo happy as to recover the Account- 
books of the Abbey of Hyde, we may pofiibly learn 
what rent Harry Bailly paid for his inn, and many other 
important particulars. 


and 
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and this too has its difficulties. They are faid 
in ver. 24. to have been nine and twenty, but it 
is not clear agi Chaucer himfelf is included 
in that number. ‘They might therefore, accord- 
to that ation be thirty; but if we reckon 
the feveral charaéters, as they are enumerated in 
the Prologue, we fhall find them one and thirty ; 
t.a Knight; 2. a Squier; 3.a Yeman; 4. a 
Priorefle; 5. an other Nonne; 6. 7. 8. Three 
Preeftes; 9. a Monk; 10. a Frere; 11. a Mar- 
chant; 12. a Clerk of Oxenforde; 13. a Ser- 
geant of the Lawe; 14. a Frankelein; 15. an 
Haberdafher ; 16. a Carpenter; 17. a Webbe; 
18. a Deyer; 19. a Tapifer; 20. a Coke; 21. 
lipman; 22.a Do€tour of Phyfike; 23. 
Wif of Bathe; 24. a Perfone; 25. a Flowman ; 
». a Reve; 27. a Miller; 28. a Sompnour ; 
29. a Pardoner; 30. a Manciple; 31. Chaucer 
himfelf. It muft be obferved however that in 
Hite lift there is one very fufpicious article, 
ich is that of the three Preefies. As it appears 
aan y to have been the defign of Chaucer to 
compofe his company of individuals of different 
ranks, in order to produce a greater variety of 
diftin® chara&ters, we can hardly conceive that 
he would, in this fingle inftance, introduce three, 
of 
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| 
of the fame profeffion, without any difcriminating | i 
circumitances whatever; and in fa€t, when the | Hl 
Nonnes Preeft is called upon to tell his tale, Hl 
[ver. 14814.| he is accofted by the Hoft in a 
manner, which will not permit us to fuppofe that 
two others of the fame denomination were pre- | 
fent. This muft be allowed to be a ftrong ob- i 
jeCtion to the genuinenefs of that article of the 

three Preeftes; but it is not the only one. Ali 

the other Charaéters are particularly deferibed, 


and moft of them very much at large, whereas. 
_ the whole that is faid of the other Nonne and the 
three Preeftes is contained in thefe two lines 
[-¥ver. 163, 4.] at the end of the Prioreffes cha~ 
ra€ter : | 
Another Nonne alfo with hire had fhe, 
That was hire Chapellein, and Preeftes three. 
Where it is alfo obfervable, that the fingle cir- 
cumftance of defcription is falfe; for no Nonne 
coud be a Chaplain. The chief duty of a 
Chaplain was to fay Mafs, and to hear Confef- ie |! 
fion, neither of which offices coud-regularly be ih 
performed by a Nonne, or by any woman (7). | 
(7) It appears that fome Abbefles did at one time 


attempt to hear the Confeilions of their Nuns, and to ie 
exercife fome other {maller parts of the clerical func- 
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It fhould feem therefore, that we have fufh- 
cient ground to rejeét thefe two lines, or at leaft 


the fecond, as en interpolation (8); by which 


tion: but this practice, I apprehend, was foon {topped 
by Gregory IX, who has forbidden it in the ftrongeft 
terms. Decretal. 1. v. tit. 38. c. x. Nova qusdam 
noftris funt auribus intimata, quod Abbatiff moniales 
pioprias benedicunt 5 ipfarum quogue vonféffones 1m ¢Yt= 
minibus audiunt, et legentes Evangelium prefumunt 
publice pradicare : Cum igitur id abfonum fit et paritéer 
abfurdum, Mandamus quatenus ne id de cztero fiat 
cunctis firmiter inhibere. If thefe prefumptuous Ab- 
Geffes had ventured to fay Mafs, his Holynefs would 
doubtlefs have thundered ftill louder againit them. 

(8) My notion (I cannot call it opinion) of the 
matter is this; that the firft of thefe lines did really 
begin the character of the Nonne, which Chaucer had 
originally inferted in this place together with that of 
the Nonnes Preeft, at as great length as the other cha- 
racters, but that they were both afterwards expunged, 
either by himfelf, or (more probably) by thofe who 
publithed his work after his death, for reafons of near- 
ly the fame kind with thofe which occafioned the fup- 
preflion of the latter part of the Cokes Tale. I fufpect 
our Bard had been rather too gay in his defcription of 
thefe two Religious perfons. See a little concerning 
the Preeit, ver. 15453—06. 

If it fhould be thought improbable that an interpola- 
tor would infert any thing fo abfurd and contradictory 


means 


ineans we fhall get rid of two of the Preetftes, 
and the detail of the charaers will agree with 
the grofs number in ver. 24; Chaucer himfelf 
being included among the nine and twenty. As 
Novellifts generally delight in even humbers, it 
is not improbable that the Hoft was intended 
to be the thirtieth. Though not under the fame 
obligation with the other Pilgrims, he might 
neverthelefs tell his Tale among them as a Vo- 
lunteer. 

§ VII. This leads me, in the third place; to 
examine what the agreement was, which the Pil- 
grims entered into; at the fugeeftion of the Hoft, 
with refpeét to the number of Tales that each 
perfon was to tell, The propofal of the Hof 
ftands thus, with very little variation, in all the 
Mf. iS | 

This is the point—[{ays he, ver, 792—5.] . 

That eche of you, to fhorten with youre way, 
In this viage fhal tellen tales tway; 
to the Author’s plan as the fecond line, I beg leave to 
fuggeft, that it is {till mote improbable that fuch a line 
fhould have come from the Author himfelf; and fur- 
ther, I think I can promife, in the courfe of the follow- 
ing work; to point out feveral other undoubted intet- 


polations, which are to the full as abfurd as the fubject 
of our prefent difeuffion, | 
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To Canterbury ward, I mene it fo, 

And homeward he fhal tellen other two— 
From this paffage we fhould certainly conclude, 
that each of them was to tell two tales in the 
journey to Canterbury, and two more in the 
journey homeward : but all the other paflages, 
in which mention is made of this agreement, 
would rather lead us to: beHeve, that they were 
to tell only ove’Tale in each journey ; and the 
Prologue to the Parfons Tale ftrongly confirms 
this latter fuppofition. “Fhe Hoft fays there, 
[ver. 17317. 

<¢ Now lacketh us no: tales mo than on’’— 
and calling upon the Parfon to tell this one tale, 
which was wanting, he fays to him, [ver. 17325. ] 
— “ne breke thou not our play, 
For every man, fave thou, hath told his tale.” 


as sy Se SS 


_= 


The Parfon therefore had not told any tale be- 
fore, and only one tale was expe€ted from him 
(and confequently from each of the ethers) upon. 
that journey. 

It is true, that a very flight alteration of the 
paflage firft cited would reconcile that too to this 
hypothefis. If it were written — i 

That eche of you, to fhorten with youre way,. 

In this viage fhal tellen tales tway 5. 
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To Canterbury ward, I mene it, a, 
And homeward he fhal tell another to— 
| the original propofition of the Hoft. would per- 


fe&tly agree with what appears to haye been the | 
fubfequent practice. However, I cannot venture | uh 
to propofe fuch an alteration of the text, in op- a 
| pofition to fo many Mil, fome of them of the | i 
| bet note; and therefore the Reader, if he is fo i 
| pleafed, may confider this as one of thofe incon- 
fiftencies, hinted at above, which prove too 
| plainly that the author lad not finifhed his 
| work. 
§ VIII. The retnainder of the Prologue is 
employed in deferibing the Charaéters of the 
Pilgrims, and their firft fetting out upon ther 
journey. The little that it may be neceflary to 
fay in illuftration of fome of the Charaéters } 
fhall referve for the Notes. The circumftances 
of their fetting out are related fuccinétly and na- 
turally ; and the contrivance of appointing the 
‘Knight dy dot to tell the firft tale is a happy one, 
as it affords the Author the opportunity of giving 
his work a fplendid opening, and at the fame 
‘time does not infringe that apparent. equality, 
upon which the freedom of difcourfe and con- 
fequently the eafe and good humour of every He 
K 2 fociety | 
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fociety fo entirely depends. The general fatif- 
fa€tion, which this appointment is faid to give 
to the company, puts us in mind of a fimilar 
gratification to the fecret wifhes of the Grecian 
army, when the lot of fighting with Heétor falls 
to Ajax; though there is not the leaft proba- 
bility that Chaucer had ever read the Hiad, even 
in a tranflation. 

§ IX. Tue Kyicutes Tate, or at leaft a 
Poem upon the fame fubject, was originally com- 
pofed by Chaucer, as a feparate work. As fuch 
it is mentioned by him, among fome of his other 
works, in the Legende of gode women, | ver. 4.20, 1.] 
under the title of —‘‘ al the love of Palamon and 
Arcite Of Thebes, though the ftorie is knowen 
lite — ;” and the laft words feem to imply that 
it had not made itfelf very popular.» It is not 
impoffible that at firft it was a mere tranflation 
of the Thefeida of Boccace, and that its prefent 
form was given to it, when Chaucer determined 
to affign it the firft place among his Canter- 
bury tales. As the Thefeida,» upon which this- 
tale is entirely founded, is very rarely to be met 
with(g), it may be not unpleafing to the Rea- 


(9) The letter, which Boccace fent to the Fiammetta 
with this poem, is dated 4 Napoli a15. d’ Aprile 1341 
der: 
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der to fee here a fhort fummary of it, which 
will fhew with what fkill Chaucer has proceeded 


[Lettere di xiii. Uomini Illuft. Ven. 1564.] I believe 
that date is a true one, and it is remarkable, as being 
the very year and month, in which Petrarch réceived 
the Laurel at Rome. The long friendfhip, which fub- 
fitted between thefe two extraordinary men, mutt.pro- 
bably have commenced in the preceding winter, when 
Petrarch came to Naples in order to be examined by 
King Robert, previoufly to his going to Rome. . Boc- 
cace feems to have been prefent at fome of the con- 
verfations between him and the King. [Geneal. Deor, 
1. xiv. c. xxii. J 

The firit Edition of the Thefeida, according to 
Quadrio [t. vi. p. 462.], was without date, and under 
the miftaken title of Amazonide, which might have 
been proper enough for the firft book. It was foon af- 
ter however reprinted, with its true title, at F errara, in 
4475, fol. Dr. Aikew was fo obliging as to lend me 
the only copy of this edition, which I have ever heard 
of, in England, The Reverend Mr. Crofts has a 
later edition in 4°, printed at Venice, in 1528, but 
in that the Poem has been riveduto ¢ emendato, that is, 
in plain Englith, modernized. I cannot help fufpeét- 
ing that Salvini, who has inveighed with creat bitter. 
nefs again{ft the corruptions of the printed Thefeida, 
[Manni, Lit. del Decam. pe §2.] had only examined 
this laft edition ; for I obferve that a Stanza which he 
has quoted (from fome Mf. as I fuppofe) is not near 
fo correct as it is in the edition of 1475. As this 
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in reducing a poem of about ten thoufand lines 
to a little more than two thoufand, without 
omitting any material circumftance, 


Stanza contains Boccaces own account of the intention 
of his Poem, I fhall tranferibe it here from that edi- 
tion. Itis the beginning of his conclufion. 


Poi che le Mufe nude cominciaro 

Nel confpeto de gli omeni ad andare, 
Gia fur de quelli che [gia] le exercitaro 
Con bello ftilo in Aoneffo parlare, 

E altri in ue lo operaro ; 

Ma t 

Di Marte fai sh ae inni foftenuti, 

Nel vulgar latino mai piu non veduti. 


This plainly alludes to a_paffage in Dante, de Vulgarj 
Eloquentia, 1, ii, c, 11, where, after having pointed out 
the three great fubjects of Poetry, viz. Arma, Amorem, 
et Rettitudinem, (War, Love, and Morality,) and enume- 
ted the illuftrious writers upon each, he adds: Arma 
vero nullum Italum adbuc inven io poetaffe. Boccace there- 
fore apparently prides himfelf upon having fupplied 
the defect remarked by Dante, Be upon being the 
firtt who taught the Italian Mufes to fing of Arms. 
Befides otter ariations for the worfe, the fifth ling 

in Salvini’s copy is written thus; 

Ed altri in dolcz modi Poperaro — 

by which means the allufion to Dante is rendered ine 


complete. 


The 
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The Thefeida is diftributed into twelve Books | i 


or Cantoes. | 

B. I. contains the war of Thefeus with the | II 

Amazons; their fubmiffion to him; and his i i 

| marriage with Hippolyta. . | i) 

B. df. Thefeus, having fpent two years in 1 

| Scythia, is reproached by Perithous in a vifion, 

and immediately returns to Athens with Hip- 

polyta and her fifter Emilia. He enters the a 

city in triumph; finds the Grecian Ladies in | 

the temple of Clemenzia; marches to Thebes ; 

kills Creon, &c. and brings home Palemone and 
Arcita, who are 

Damnati—ad eterna prefone. 
B. III. Emilia, walking in a garden and fing- 
ing, is heard and feen firft by Arcita (10), who 


(19) In defcribing the commencement of this 
Amottr, which is to be the fubject of the remainder 
of the poem, Chaucer has entirely departed from his 
author in three principal circumftances, and, I think, 
in each with very good reafon. 1. By fuppofing 
Emilia to be feen firft by Palamon, he gives him ar 
advantage over his rival which makes the cataitrophe 
more confonant to poetical juftice. 2. The picture 
which Boceace has exhibited of two young princes, 
violently enamoured of the fame object, without jea- Ml 
loufy or rivalfhip, if not abfolutely unnatural, is céte | 
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calls Palemone. They are both equally enamour- 
ed of her, but without any jealoufy or rivalfhip, 
Emilia is fuppofed to fee them at the window, 
and to be not difpleafed with their admiration.— 
Arcita is releafed at the requeft of Perithous ; 
takes his leave of Palemone, with embraces &c. 
B. IV. Arcita, having changed his name to 
Pentheo, goes into the fervice of Menelaus at 
Mycenx, and afterwards of Peleus at Aigina, 
§ rom thence he returns to Athens and becomes a 


favourite fervant of Thefeus, being known te 
Emilia, though to nobody elfe; till after fome 


time he is overheard making his complaint in a 
wood, to which he ufually reforted for that 
purpofe, by Pamphilo, a fervant of Palemone. 
B. V. Upon the report of Pamphilo, Pa- 
lemone begins to be jealaus of Arcita, and is de- 
firous to get out of prifon in order to fight 
Oo ‘ ; 
vith him. ‘This he accomplifhes with the 
affiftance of Pamphilo, by changing clothes with 
a Phyfician, He goes armed to the 


wood in queft of Arcita, whom he finds fleep- 


tainly very infipid and unpoetical. 3. As no confe- 
quence is to follow from their being feen by Emiliq 
at this time, itis better, I think, to fuppofe, as Chau- 
1 
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1as done, that they are not feen by her, 
. Ing, 
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ing. At firft they are very civil and friend- 
ly to each other(11). Then Palemone calls 
wpon. Arcita to renounce his pretenfions to 
Emilia, or to fight with him, After many long 
expoftulations on the part of Arcita, they fight, 
and are difcovered firft by Emilia, who fends 
for Thefeus, When he finds who they are, and 
the caufe of their difference, he forgives them, 
and propofes the method of deciding their claim 
to Emilia by a combat of an hundred on each 
fide, to which they gladly agree. 

B. VI. Palemone and Arcita live fplendidly at 
Athens, and fend out meffengers to fummonr 
their friends ; who arrive; and the principal of 
them are feverally defcribed, viz. Lycurgus, 
Peleus, Phocus, Telamon, &c. Agamemnon, 
Menelaus, Caftor and Pollux, &c. Neftor, 
Evander, Perithous, Ulyfles, Diomedes, Pyg- 
malion, Minos, &c, with a great difplay of an-~ 
cient hiftory and mythology, 


(11) En fieme fe fer fefta di bon core, 
E li loro accidenti fi narraro. hel 1. ¥, 
This is furely too much in the ftyle of Romance. 
Chaucer has-made them converfe more naturally. He 
has alfo judicioufly avoided to copy Boccace in repre- 
fenting Arcite asmore moderate than his rival. 


B. VII. Thee. 
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B. VII. Thefeus declares the laws of the 
combat, and the two parties of an hundred On 
tach fide are formed. The day before the com- 
bat, Arcita, after having vifited the temples of 
all the Gods, makes a formal prayer to Mars. 
The Prayer, being perfonified (12), 1s faid to go 


(12) Era alor forfi Marte in exercitio 
Di chiara far Ja parte ruginofa 
Del grande fuo e horribile hofpitio, 
Quando de Arcita LA ORATION pictofa 
Pervenne li per fare il dato ofhtio, 
Tutta ne lo afpecto lagrimofa ; 
La qual divene di fpavento muta, 
Come di Marte hebbe laca veduta. Thef, 1. vir, 
As this contrivance, of perjonifying the Prayers and 
fending them to the feveral deities, is only in order to 
introduce a defeription of the refpective temples, it 
will be allowed, I believe, that Chaucer has attained 
he fame end by a more natural fiction, It is very 
probable that Boccace caught the idea of making the 
Prayers perfons from Homer, with whofe works he was 
t acquainted than moft of his contemporaries in 
this part of the world; and there can be no doubt, I 
fuppofe, that Chaucer’s imagination, in the expedien 
which he has fub{ftituted, was affitted by the occafional 
edifices which he had himfelf feen erected for the de. 
coration of Turnaments. 
The combat, which follows, having no foundation 
in antient hiftory or manners, it 1s no wonder that 
and 
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and find Mars in his temple in Thrace, which 
is deferibed ; and Mars, upon underftanding the 
meflage, caufes favourable figns to be given to 
Arcita. In the fame manner Palemone clofes 
his religious obfervances with a prayer to Venus, 
His Prayer, being alfo perfonified, fets out for the 
temple of Venus on Mount Citherone, which is 
| alfo defcribed; and the petition is granted, Then 
| the facrifice of Emilia to Diana is defcribed ; 

her prayer; the appearance of the Goddefs ; and 

the figns of the two fires.—In the morning they 


both poets fhould have admitted a number of incon- 
gruous circumftances into their defcription of it. ‘The 
great advantage which Chaucer has over his original in 
this refpect is, that he is much fhorter. When we 
have read in the Thefeida a long and learned cata- 
logue of all the heroes of Antiquity brought together 
upon this occafion, we are only the more furprized to 
fee Thefeus, in fuch an aflembly, conferring the honour 
of Knighthood upon the two Theban chieftains. 

E fenza ftare con non piccolo honore 

Cinfe le fpade a li dui {eudieri, 
E ad Arcita Poluce e Caftore 
Calciaro d’oro li fproni e volontieri, 
E Diomede e Ulixe di cuore 
Calzati a Palemone, e cavalieri 
Ambedui furono alora novelli 
i inamorati Theban damigieli. Thef. 1. vii. 
proceed 
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proceed to the Theatre with their refpective 
troops, and prepare for the aétion. Arcita puts 
up a private prayer to Emilia, and harangues 
his troop publickly; and Palemone does the 
fame. 

B. VIII. Contains a defcription of the battles 
in which Palemone is taken prifoner. 

B. IX. The horfe of Arcita, being frighted 
by a Fury, fent from. hell at the defire of Venus, 
throws him. However, he is carried to Athens 
in a triumphal chariot with Emilia by his fide ; 
1s put to bed dangeroufly ill; and there by his 
own defire efpoufes Emilia, 


B. X. The funeral of the perfons killed in 


the combat. Arcita, being given over by his 
Phyficians, makes his will, in difcourfe with 


11s 

Uhefeus, and defires that Palemone may inherit 
all his poffeffions and alfo Emilia. He then 
takes leave of Palemone and Emilia, to whom 
1e repeats the fame requeft. ‘Their lamenta- 
tions. Arcita orders a facrifice to Mercury, 
(which Palemone performs for him,) and dies. 

B. XI. Opens with the paflage of Arcita’s 
foul to heaven, imitated from the beginning of 
the gth Book of Lucan. The funeral of Arcita, 
Deicription of the wood felled takes up fix 


Stanzas, 
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Stanzas.. Palemone builds a temple in honour 
of him, in which his whole hiftory is painted. 
The defcription of this painting is an abridge» 
ment of the preceding part of the Poem. 

B. XII. Thefeus propofes to carry into exe- 
cution Arcita’s will by the marriage of Pale- 
mone and Emilia, This they both decline for 
fome time in formal fpeeches, but at laft are 


perfuaded and married. The Kings, &c. take 
their leave, and Palemone remains — jn giola € 
in diporto Con la fua dona nobile e cortefe.” 
From this tketch of the Thefeida it is evi- 
dent enough that Chaucer was obliged to Boc- 


cace (13) for the Plan and principal incidents 


(13) To whom Boccace was obliged is a more dif- 
ficult fubject of enquiry. That the Story was of his 
own invention, I think is fearce credible. He fpeaks 
of it himfelf as very ancient, [Lett. alla Fiammetta, 
Biblioth. Smith. App. p. cxli.] Trovata una antichif 
{ima Storia, e al pid delle genti non manifefta, in la- 
tino volgare, acciocché pid dilettaffe e maffimamente 
a voi, che gia con fommo titolo le mie rime efaltafte, 
ho ridotta. He then tells her, that the® will obferve 
that what is related under the name of one of the two 
lovers and of Emilia, is very fimilar to what had a@u- 
ally paffed between herfelf and him; and adds — 
Se forfe alcune cofe foperchie yi foffono, il voler bene 
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of the KnwiGHTEs TALE3 and inthe Notes upon 
that tale I {hall point out fome paflages, out of 
many more, which are literal tranflations from 
the Italian. 

§ X. When the Knight has finifhed his Tale, 
the Hoff with great propriety calls upon the 
Monk, as the next in rank among the men, to 
tell the next Tale; but, as it feems to have been 
the intention of Chaucer to avail himfelf of the 
variety of his Characters, in order to diftribute 


coprire cid che non era onefto manifeftare, da noi due 

in fuori, e’l volere la ftoria feguire, ne fono cagiorie. I 
am well aware however that declarations of this kind, 
prefixed to fabulous works; are not much to be dé- 
pended upon. The wildeft of the French Romances 
are commonly faid by the Authors to be tranflated 
from fome old Latin Chronicle at St. Denys. And 
certainly the Story of Palemone and Arcita, as related 
by Boccace, coud not be very ancient. If it was of 
Greek original (as I rather fufpect) it muft have been 
thrown into its prefent form, after the Norman Princes 
had introduced the manners of Chivalry intq their do- 
minions in Sicily and Italy. 

The Poem in modern Greek political verfes De 
nuptiis Thefei et Emilie, printed at Venice in 1529, 18 
a mere tranflation of the The/éida. ‘The Author ha 
even tranflated the prefatory epiftle addrefled by Boe- 
cace to the Fiammetta. 
alternat¢ 
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alternate fucceffions of Serious and Comic, in 
nearly equal proportions, throughout his work, 
he has contrived, that the Ho/fes arrangement 
fhall be fet afide by the intrufion of the dronken 
Miller, whofe ‘Tale is fuch as might be expeéted 
from his chara&er and condition, a complete 
contraft to the Knightes. 
_ § XI. Lhave not been able to difcover from 
whence the Story of the Mi_tters Tare is 
taken; fo that for the prefent I muft give Chau- 
cer credit for it as his own invention, though is 
general he appears to have built his Tales, both 
ferious and comic, upon ftories, which he found 
ready made. The great difference is, that in 
his ferious pieces he often follows his author 
with the fervility of a mere tranflator, and in 
confequence his narration is jeyune and conttrain- 
ed; whereas in the comic, he is generally fatif- 
fied with borrowing a flight hint of his fubje&, 
which he varies, enlarges, and embellifhes at 
pleafure, and gives the whole the air and colour 
of an original ; a fure fign, that his genius rather 
led him to compofitions of the latter kind. 

§ XII. The next tale is told by the Reve 
<who is reprefented above [ver. §39.] as “a 
cholerick man”) im revenge of the Ad:Mer’s tale. 
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It has been generally faid to be borrowed froni 
the Decameron, D. ix. N. 6. but I rather think 
that both Boccace and Chaucer, in this inftance, 
have taken whatever they have in common from 
an old Fabliau,. or Conte, of an anonymous 
French rimer, De Gombert et des deux Clerss 
The Reader may eafily fatisfy himfelf upon this 
head, by cafting his eye upon the French Fubliau, 
which has lately been printed with feyeral others 
from Mff. in France. See Fabliaux et Contes, 
Paris, 1756. t. 11. ps 11S—1244 

§ XII]. The Coxes TAvez is imperfe& in 
all the Mff. which I have had an opportunity of 
examining. In Mf. A. it feems to have been 
entirely omitted; and indeed I cannot help 
fufpeéting, that it was intended to be omitted, at 
leaft in this place, as in the Manciples Prologue, 
when the Coke is called upon to tell a tale, there 
is no intimation of his having told one before: 
Perhaps our Author might think, that three tales 
of harlotrie, as he calls it, together would be too 
much. However, as it is fufficiently certain, 
that the Cokes Prologue and the beginning of his 
‘Tale are genuine compofitions, they have their 
ufual place inthis Edition, “There was not the 
fame reafon for inferting the flory of GAMELYN, 


which 
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TD 


which in fome Mf. is annexed to the Cokes Tale. 
It is hot to be found in any of the Mff. of the 
firft authority ; and the manner, ftyle, and verfi- 
fication, all prove it to have been the work of an 
author much inferiour to Chaucer; I did not 
therefore think thyfelf warranted to publifh it a 
fecond time among the Canterbury Tales, though 
as a Relique of our antient Poetry, and the 
foundation, pethaps, of Shakefpeare’s As you like 
it, I coud have wifhed to fee it more accurately 
printed, than it is in the only edition which we 
have of it. 

§ XIV. In the PRorocur to THe Man or 
Lawes Tare Chaucer recalls our attention to 
the Action (if I may fo call it) of his Drama, 
the journey of the Pilgrims. They had {et out 
foon after the day began to fpring [ ver. 824 and f. | 
When the Reve was begitining to tell his tale, 
they were in the neighbourhood of Deptford and 
Greenwich, and it was half way prime; that is, 
I fuppofe, half way patt prime, about half hour 
after feven Av M; [ver. 3904, 5.]. How much 
further they were advanced upon their road at 
this time is not faid; but the hour of the day ig 
pointed out to us by two circumftances, We are 
firft told [ver. 4422, 3.], that 
Vor. IV. L —* the 
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— ‘* the Sonne 

The ark of his artificial day had ronne 

The fourthe part and half an hour and more ;”— 
and fecondly [ver. 4432.], that he was ‘¢ five 
and forty degrees high ;” and this laft circum- 
ftance is fo confirmed by the mention of a cor- 
refponding phenomenon that it is impoffible to 
fifpect any error in the number. The eguahity 
in length of {hadows to their projeéting bodies can 
only happen, when the Sun is at the heighth of 
five and forty degrees. Unfortunately however 
this defcription, though feemingly intended to 
be fo accurate, will neither enable us to conclude 
with the Mil. that 1t was ° ten of the clock,” nox 
to fix upon any other hour; as the two circum- 
ftances juft mentioned are not found to coincide 


Po 


in any part of the twenty-eighth (or of any 


é 


other) day of April (14) in this climate. All 


(r4) The twenty-eighth day of April, in the time 
of Chaucer, anfwering to our 6th or 7th of May, the 
Sun, in the latitude of London, rofe about half hour 
after four, and the length of the artificial day was a 
little more than fifteen hours. fourth part of 15 
hours (= 3°. 45".) and half an hour and more—may 
be fairly computed to make together 4 hours 4, which 
being reckoned from 44 A M. give the time of the 
day exactly 9 A. M, but the Sun was not at the al- 
that 
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) that we can conclude with certainty is, that it 
) was not paff ten of the clock. 

The compliments which Chaucer hag intros. 
) duced upon his own writings are modeft enough, Hae 
} and quite unexceptionable ; but if the eerie ei 
| [ver. 4497. and f.] upon thofe who relate fach i "4 
| ftories as that of Canace; or of Apollonius Tyri 2US3 


} was levelled at Gower, as I very much fufpeét, 


| it will be difficult to reconcile fuch an attack to 
| our notions of the ftri& friend{hip,; which is oe 
| nerally fuppofed to have fubfifted between the 
two bards (15). The attack too at this time i 


| tietde of 45° till above half hour after 9: In like 
manner, if we take the eighteenth day (according to 
all the Editions and fome Mfl.), we thall find that the 
Sun indeed was 45° high at 10 A.M. exactly, but that 
the fourth part of the « on and half an hotir and more had 
been completed at g A. M. 

In this uncertainty, I have left the text as I found 
wt in all the beft Mf Only Mf: HAs dees not exe 
prefs the hour, but reads thus :—5 

Yt was atie cloke —. 

(15) There is another citcumftance, which rather a) 
ynclines ine to believe, that their friendfhip fuffered | 
fome interruption in the latter part of their lives. In | 
the new edition of the Conf*fio Amantis, which Gower 
publithed after the acceflion of Henry IV, the verfes i 
iy pravle of Chaucer [fol. 1g0, b. col. 1. ed, 1632.) a 
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muft appear the more extraordinary on the part 
of our bard, as he is juft going to put into the 
mouth of his. Man of Lawe a tale, of which al- 
moft every circumstance is borrowed from Gower. 


The faét is, that the ftory of Canace is related by 
Gower in his Conf. Amant. B. ili, and the ftory 
of (16) Apollonius (or Apollynus, as he is there 


are omitted. [See Mf. Harl. 3869.] Though per- 
haps the death of Chaucer at that time had rendered 
the compliment contained in thofe verfes lefs proper 
than it was at firft, that alone does not feem to have 
heen a fufficient reafon for omitting them, efpecially 
as the original date of the work, in the 16 of Ri- 
chard II, is preferved. Indeed the only other altera- 
tions, which I have been able to difcover, are toward 
the beginning and end, where every thing which had 
been faid in praife of Richard in the firft edition, is 
either left out or converted to the ufe of his fucceffor. 
(16) The Hiftory of Apollonius King. of Tyre was 
fuppofed by Mark Welfer, when he printed it in 1595, 
ro have been tranflated from the Greek a thoufand 
years before. [Fabr. Bib. Gr. V. 6. p.821.] It cer- 
tainly bears ftrong marks of a Greek original, though 
st is not (that I know) now extant in that language. 
‘The Rythmical poem, under the fame title, in modern 
Greek, was ré-tranflated (if I may fo fpeak) from the 
Latin—aro Adliumns as Popaiany yawooayr Du Frefne, 
Index Author. ad Glof: Grace When Welfer printed 
it, he probably did not know that it had been pub- 
called): 
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) called) in the VIIIth book of the fame work ; fo 
| that, if Chaucer really did not mean to refleét 
upon his old friend, his choice of thefe two in- 


A , 


ftances was rather unlucky. i 

§ XV. Tue Man or Lawes Tate, as I i nh 
have juft faid, is taken, with very little variation, 
| from Gower, Conf. Amant. B.u. If there coud 
be any doubt, upon a curfory perufal of the two 


| tales, which of them was written firft, the follow- 
| ing paflage, I think, is fufficient to decide the 


|} gueftion, At ver. §505, Chaucer fays,— 


 lithed already (perhaps more than once): among ‘the 
| Gefla Romanorum. In an edition, which I have, 
_ printed at Rouen in 121, it makes the 154th chapter. 
_ Toward the latter end of the XIIth Century, Godfrey of 
| Fiterbo, in his Pantheou, or univerfal Chronicle, inferted 
this Romance as part of the hiftory of the third An- 
tiochus, about 200 years before Chrift. It begins 
thus [Mf. Reg. 14 C. xi]: 

Filia Seleuci regis ftat clara decore 

Matreque defuncta pater arfit in ejus amore, 

Res habet etfectum, preffa puella dolet. 


The reft isin the fame metre, with one Pentameter only 
to two Hexameters. 

Gower, by his own acknowledgement, took his Story 
from the Pantheox; as the Author (whoever he was) of i 
Pericles Prince of Tyre profeffes to have followed Ha 
Gower, Ri 
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Som men wold fayn,.how that the child May-. 
rice 
Doth this meflage until this Emperour :— 
and we read in Gower, that Maurice is a€tually: 
{ent upon this meflage to the Emperour. We 
may therefore fairly conclude that in this paflage 
Chaucer alludes to Gower, who had treated the 
faine fubje&t before him, but, as he infinuates, 
with lets proprie ety. 
I do not however fuppofe that Gower was the 
inventor of this tale, It had probably pafled 
through feveral hands before it came to him. | 
find amonz the Cotton Mil, Cal. A. it. fol. 69. 


1 7 é 
an old Eneolij 


oO 


1 Rime, entitled ** Emare,” in 
which the heroine under that name goes through 
a feries of adventures for the moft part (17) ex- 
a&tly fimilar to thofe of Conftance. But nei- 
ther was the author of this Rume the inventor of 7 


the ftory, for in fol. 70, a. he refers to his 


(17) The chief differences are, that Ewaré is ori- 
ginally expofedin a boat for refufing to comply with 
the ince{tuous defires of the Emperour her tather ; 
that fhe is driven on the coaft of Gals, or Wales, 
and married to the king of that country. The’ con- 
trivances of the {tep-mother, and the confequences of 
shem, are the fame in both ftories, 
original 
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: in the 


or French; and 
laft Stanza he tells us expre{sly— 


original “ in Romans,’ 


hys ys on of Brytayne layes 
That was ufed by olde dayes. 


Of the Britaime layes 1 fhall have occafion to | 


{peak more at large, when 1 come to the Franke- 
lein’s Tale. 

“§ XVI. The Man of Lawes Tale in the beft 
Mit, is followed by the Wife of Bathes Prologue 
and Tale, and therefore I have placed them fo 
here ; not however merely in compliance with 
authority, but becaufe, according to the common 


arrangement, in the A@erchants Tale (18) there is 


(18) V.9559. Fu/ftine {ays to his brother Fanuary—— 
The Wif of Bathe, if ye han underitonde, 
Of mariage, which ye han now in honde, 
Declared hath ful wel in litel fpace— 


alluding very plainly to this Prologue of the Wife of 
Bath, The impropriety of fuch an allufion in the 
mouth of Fu/fine is grofs enough. ‘The truth is, that 
Chaucer has inadvertently given to @ charader in the 
Merchant's Tale an argument which the Merchant him- 
jeif might naturally have ufed upon a fimilar occafion, 
afier he had heard the Wife of Bath. If we fuppote, 
with the Editions, shat the Wife of Bath had not at that 
zime fpoken her Prologue, the impropriety will be in- 
«reafed to an incredible degree. 


Loa 


EY 
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Wa a direct reference to the Wife of Bathes Prologue, 
before it has been {poken. Such an impropriety 
I was glad to remove upon the authority of the 
beft Mii. though it had been acquiefced in by all 
former Editors; efpecially as the fame Mf. 
pointed out to me an other (I believe, the true) 
place for both the JAZerchant’s and the Sguier’s 
Tales, which have hitherto’ been printed imme- 
diately after the Alan of Lawes. But of that 
hereafter, 
§ XVII. The want of a few lines to introduce 
the Wire of Batues Protocug is, perhaps, 


h 


A 
) 


1 


one of thofe defeéts, hinted at above, whic 
Chaucer would have fupplied if he had lived t 
finifh his work. ‘The extraordinary length of it, 


as well as the vein of pleafantry that runs through 


it, is very fuitable to the chara€ter of the 
fpeaker, The greateft part muft have been of 
rel 

5 


-haucer’s own invention, though one may plain- 


vectives againft marriage and women in general ; 
“ © 

fuch as, the ROMAN DE LA Rose; VaLerius 

AD RuFINUM de non ducendé uxore; and parti-~ 


cularly HiERONYMUS contra Fovinianum (19). / 


(19) The holy Father, by way of recommending 
(19 i 2 y Fat 
celibacy, has exerted all his learning and eloquence 


§ XVIII. Tue 


SS WA ORS 
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§ XVUI. Tus Wire or Batues Tate 
feems to have been taken from the Story of Florent 
in Gower, Conf. Amant. B.i. or perhaps from 
an older narrative, in the Gefla Romanorum or 
fome fuch collection, from which the Story of 
Florent was itfelf borrowed. However that may 
have been, it muft be allowed that Chaucer has 


{and he certainly was not deficient in either) to colle& 
together and aggravate whatever he coud find to the 
prejudice of the female fex. Among other things he 
has inferted his own tranflation (probably) of a long 
extract from what he calls —*+ Uber aureolus Theophrafte 
de nuptits.” 

Next to him in order of time was the treatife 
entitled ** Epiflola Valerit ad Rufinum de non ducend& 
wxore.” Mi. Reg. 12 Dili. It has been printed 
(for the fimilarity of its fentiments, I {uppofe) among 
the works of St. Jerome, though it is evidently of a 
much later date. Tanner (from Wood’s Mi. Coll.) 
attributes it to Walter Map [Bib. Brit. v. Map.]. 
I fhould not believe it to be older; as John of Salife 
bury, who has treated of the fame fubject in his Poly- 
crat. |. Vili. C. xi. does not appear to have feen it. 

To thefe two books Fean de Meun has been obliged 
for fome of the feveseft ftrokes in his Roman de lg 
Fofe; and Chaucer has transfufed the quinteflence of 
all the three works (upon the fubject of matrimony) 
into his Wife of Bathes Prologue and Merchants Tale. 
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confiderably improved the fable by lopping off 
fome improbable, as well as unneceffary, cir- 
cumftances; and the transferring of the fcene 
from Sicily to the Court of King Arthur muft 
have had a very pleafing effect, before the fa- 
bulous majefty of that court was quite oblite- 
rated. 

The old Ballad entitled ** The Marriage of 


7 


Sir Gawaine,”” [ Ancient Poetry, vol. iui. p. 11.] 
which the learned Editor thinks may have fur- 
nifhed Chaucer with this tale, I fhould rather 
conjeSture (with deference to fo good a judge in 
ihefe matters) to have been compofed by one 
who had read both Gower and Chaucer. 

§ XIX. THe Tares of THE FRERE and 
HE SOMPNOUR are well ingrafted upon that of 
the Wife of Bath. The ill humour which fhews 
itfelf between thofe two charaéters is quite na- 
tural, as no two profeffions at that time were at 
more conftant variance. The Regular Clergy, 
and particularly the Mendicant Freres, affected a 
total exemption from all Ecclefiaftical jurifdic- 
tion, except that of the Pope, which made them 
exceedingly obnoxious to the Bifhops, and of 
courfe to all the inferiour officers of the national 
hierarchy. 


I have 
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1 have not been able to trace either af thefe 
tales to any author older than Chaucer, and pof- 
fibly they may both have been built upon fome 
traditional pleafantries, which were never before 
cominitted to writing. 


§ XX. THe Cierkes Tarr js in a dif- 
ferent {train from the three preceding. He tells 
us,1n his Profogue, that he learned it from Petrarch 
at Padua; and this (by the way) is all the 
ground that I can find for the notion that Chau- 
cer had feen Petrarch (20) in Italy. It is not 


(20) I can find no older or better authority for this 
notion than the following paflage in Speghi’s life of 
Chaucer, prefixed to the Edition in rgg7. “ Some 
write, that he with Petrarke was preient at the mar- 
riage of Lionell Dyke. of Clarence with Violante 
daughter of Galeafius, Duke of Millaine: yet Paullus 
Jovius nameth not Chaucer; but Petrarke, he fayth, 
was there.” It appears from an inttrument in Rymer 
[ Liberat. 42 E. UI. m. 1.], that the Duke of Clarence 
pafied fromDover to Calais, in his way to Milan, in the 
ipring of 1368, with aretinue of 457 men and 1280 
horfes. That Chaucer might have attended the Duke 
upon this occafion is not impoffible. He had been, 
probably, for fome time in the king’s fervice, and had 
received the year before a Grant of an annuity of 20 
Marks—pro bono fervitio, quod dilectus Vallettus 
pofter, Galtridus Chaucer nobis impendit ct impendet 
ealy 


? 


q 
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eafy to fay why Chaucer fhould choofe to own 
an obligation for this tale to Petrarch rather 


in futurum. Pat, 41 E. III. p. 1. m. 13. ap. Rymer. 
‘There is a curious account of the feaft at this mar- 
riage in the Chronica di Mantoua of Aliprand: {Murator. 
Antig. Med. Avi, vol. v. p. 1187, & feq.], but he 
does not give the names of the 
‘¢ Grandi Signori e Baroni Inghilefe, 
W i were (as he fa ys) 
‘Con Meffere Lionell’ in compagnia,” 


ny 


Che moft steerer Pep of them were probably thofe 


] 


26 (Knights and others) who, before their fetting out 
for Milan, procured the King’s licence to appoint 
Attorneys general to act forthem here. Franc. 42 E. 
III. m. 8. ap. Rymer. The name of Chaucer does not 
appear among them. 

The embafly to Gezoa, to which Chaucer was ap- 
pointed in November 1472, might poflibly have af- 
forded him another opportunity of feeing Petrarch. 
But in the firft place, it is uncertain whether he ever 
went upon that Embafly. If he did, the diftance from 
Genoa to Padua, where Petrarch refided, is confidera- 


ble ; and I cannot help thinking that a reverential vifit 


Jrom a Minifter of the King of England would have been 


fo flattering to the old man, that either he himfelf or 
95 of his biographers muft have recorded it. On 


he other hand, fuppofing Chaucer at. Genoa, it is to be | 
prefumed, that he would not have been deterred by 
the difficulties of a much longer journey from paying 


his refpects to the firtt hterary character of the age : 
than 
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than to Boccace, from whofe Decameron, D. x. 
N. 10. it was tranflated by Petrarch in 1373 
(the year before his death), as appears by a re- 
markable letter, which he fent with his tranf- 
lation to Boccace [Opp. Petrarch. p.540—7. 
Ed. Baf. 1581.]. It fhould feem too from the 
fame letter, that the ftory was not invented by 
Boccace, for Petrarch fays, ‘ that it had always 
pleafed him when he heard it many years be- 
fore,” (21) whereas he had not feen the Deca- 
meron till very lately. 


and it is remarkable, that the time of this embaffy, in 
1373, is the precife time at which he coud have learn- 
ed the ftory of Grifeldis from Petrarch at Padua. For 
Petrarch in all probability made his tranflation ix that 
very year, and he died in July of the year following. 

The inquifitive and judicious author of Mémoires 
pour lavie de Petrarque gave us hopes [Pref. to t.-ii. 
p- 6.], that he would fhew, that Chaucer was in con- 
nexion (en laifoz) with Petrarch. As he has not fule 
filled his promife in a later (I fear, the laft) volume of 
his very ingenious work, I fufpect that his more ac- 
curate refearches have not enabled hiin to verify an 
opinion, which he probably at firft adopted upon the 
credit of fome biographer of Chaucer. 

(21) —Cum et mihi femper ate multos annos au- 
dita placuiffet, et tibi ufque adea placuifle perpen- 
derem, ut vulgari eam ftylo tuo cenfueris non indig- 
§ XXI.In 
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§ XXI. In the Ballade, with which the Clerk 
concludes his Tale, I have changed the order of 
the three laft Stanzas, fo as to make it end — 

And let him care, and wepe, and wringe, and 

waile — 
and immediately after I have placed the Mar- 
CHANTS PROLOGUE, beginning — 
Weping and wailing, care and other forwe 
I have enough—. 
This arrangement, which recommends itfelf at 
firft fight, is alfo fupported by fo many Mf. of 
nam, et fine operis, ubi rhetorum difciplina validiora 
quelibet collocari jubet. Petrarch. loc. cit. M. L’Abbeé 
de Sade [ Mem. de Petr. t.iii. p. 797-] fays, that the 
Story of Grifeldis is taken from an ancient Mf. in the 
library of M. Foucault, entitled, Le parement des Dames. 
If this fhould have been faid upon the authority of 
Manni [Ift. del Decam. p. 603.], as I very much 
fufpect, and if Manni himfelf meant to refer to M. 
Galland’s Difcours fur quelques anciens Poetes [Mem. de 
Acad, des I. et B. L. t. ii. p. 686.], we mutt look full 
ees for the original of Boccace’s Novel. M. Gal- 
land fays nothing, as I obferve, of the antiquity of the 
Mf. Le titre ¢he fays) eft Le parement des Dames, avec 
des explications en Profe, ot Von trouve Vhiftotre de 
Grifelidis que feu M. Perrault a mife en vers: but he 
fays alfo exprefsly, that it was a work of Olivier de la 
Marche, who was not born till many years after the 


death of Boccace. 
the 
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the beft authority, that, without ¢reat negligence 
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or dullnefs, I coud not have either overlooked ot a 

rejected it, efpecially as the whole turn of the 

Marchants Prologue, and the exprefs mention of 

Grifilde 1m ver. 9100. demonttrate, that he is i 

fuppofed to fpeak with the Clerfes Tale freth in | HA 

his memory. ai 
§ XXII. The feene of the MARCHANTS el 

~TALeE is laid in Italy, but none of the names, 

except Damian and Juftin, feem to be Italian, 

but rather made at pleafure; fo that I doubt 

whether the ftory be really of Italian growth. 

The adventure of the Pear-tree I find in a finall 

colle&tion of Latin fables, written by one Adol- 

phus, in Elegiac verfes of his fafhion, in the 

year 1315. As this fable has never been printed 

but once, and in a book not commonly to be 

met with, I fhall tranferibe below (22) the ma- 


(22) Adelphi Fabulz, ap. Leyfer. Hift. Poet. Medii 
JEVi, p. 2008, 
i he? 7 
L'A0#ld I, 
Cecus erat quidam, cui pulcra virago — 


—— 


In curtis viridi refident hi cefpite quadam 
Luce. Petit mulier robur adire Pyri. 


Vir favet, amplectens mox robur ubique lacertis. 
Arbor adunca fuit, qua latuit juvenis, 


terial 
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terial parts of it, and I dare fay the Reader will 
not be very anxious to fee any more. 


Amplexatur eam dans bafia duleias Terram 
Incepit colere vomere cum proprio, 

Audit vir ftrepitum. nam fepe carentia fenfus 
Unius in reliquo, nofco, vigere folet. 

Heu mifer! exclamat; te ledit adulter ibidem. 
Conqueror hoe illi qui dedit effe inihi. 

Tunc Deus omnipotens, qui condidit omnia verbo; 
Qui fua membra probat, vafcla velut figulus, 

Reftituens aciem mifero, tonat illico; Fallax 
Femina, cur tanta fraude nocere cupis? 


— — — — mee — 


Percipit illa virum. Vultu refpondet alacti: 
Magna dedi medicis ; non tibi cura fuit. 
Aft, ubi luftra fua fatis uda petebat Apollo, 
Candida fplendefcens Cynthia luce mera, 
Tunc fopor irrepfit mea languida corpora: quedam 
Aftitit. infonuit auribus illa meis. 
ah Ludere cum juvene ftudeas in toboris alto ; 
au Prifca viro dabitur lux cito, crede mihi. 
} Quod feci. Dominus ideo tibi munera lucis 
Contulit. idcirco munera redde mihi. 
Addidit ille fidem mulieri, de prece cujus 
Se fanum credit, mittit et omne nefas. 


The fame ftory is inferted among The Fables of Az 
phonfe, printed by Caxton in Englifh, with thofe of 
LE fop, Avian and Pogge, without date; but I do not 
find it in the original Latin of Alphonfus, Mf. Reg. 
Whatever 
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Whatever was the real original of this Tale, the 
Machinery of the Faeries, which Chaucer has 
tifed fo happily, was probably added by himfelf 3 
and indeed, I cannot help thinking, that his Pluto 
and Proferpina were the trie progenitors of 
Oberon and Titania (23), or rather, that they them- 
{elves have, once at leaft, deigned to revifit our 
poetical fyftem under the latter names. 

§ XXII. The Prorocus to the Sgnier’s Tale 
appears now for the firft time in print. Why it 
has been omitted by all former Editors I can- 
not guefs, except, perhaps, becaufe it did not 
fuit with the place, which (for reafons beft known 
to themfelves) they were determined to affign to 
the Squier’s Tale, that is, after the Aan of Lawes 
and before the Marchants. I have chofen rather 


to follow the Miff. of the beft authority in placing 


to B. xii, or in any of the French tranflations of his 
work that I have examined. 

(23) This obfervation is not meant to extend fur- 
ther than the King and Queen of F aery ; im whofe cha- 
racters, I think it is plain, that Shakefpeare, in imita- 
tion of Chaucer, has dignified our Gothic Elves with 
the manners and language of the claflical Gods and 
Goddeffes. In the reft of his Faery fyftem, Shakefpeare 
feems to have followed! Dra Honan popular fuperfti- 


— 


tion of his own time, 
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the Squiers Tale after the Marchant’s, and in con- 
neéting them together by this Prologue, agrea- 
bly, as fam perfuaded, to Chaucer’s intention. 
The lines which have ufually been printed by 
way of Prologue to the Sguiers Tale, as 1 believe 
them to have been really compofed by Chaucer, 
though not intended for the Sguiers Prologue, | 
have prefixed to the Shipman’s Tale, for veafons, 
which I fhall give.when I come to {peak of that 
a eae. 

§ XXIV. I fhould have been very happy if 
the Mf. which have furnifhed the SquiErs 
Prologue, had {upplied the deficient part of his 
‘Tae, but I fear the judgement of Milton was 
too true, that this ftory was “ left balf-told” by 
the author. I have never been able to difcover 
the probable original of this tale, and yet } 
fhould be very hardly brought to believe that the 
whole, or even any confiderable part of it, was 
of Chaucer’s invention, | 

§ XXV. We are now arrived with the com- 
mon Editions (though by a different courfe) at 
the FRANKELEINEs TALE; and here again we 
mutt be obliged to the Mff. not indeed, as in the 
Jaft inftance, for a mew Prologue, but for au- 
thorizing us to prefix to this Tale of the Franke- 

lein 


ftin a Prologue, which in the common Editions: 


1s prefixed to the Tale of the Marchant, toge- 
ther with the trie Prologue of that Tale, ‘as 
printed above. It is fearce conceivable how thefe 
two Prologues coud ever be joined together and 
given to the fame chara&ter, as they are not 
only entirely unconnefted, but alfo in one point 
directly coritradi€tory to each other; for in that, 
Which is properly the Mdarchant’s, he fays ex- 
prefsly [ver. g110.], that he had been married 
** two monthes and not more ;” whereas in the 
other, the Speaker’s chief difcourfe is about hzs 
fon, who is grown up. THis therefore, upon 
the authority of the beft Mif. I have reftored to 
the Frankelein; and I muft obferve, that the fenti+ 
ments of it are much more fuitable to h/s cha 
racter than to that of the Marchant. It is quite 
natural, that a wealthy land-holder, of a ges 
nerous difpofition, as he is defcribed [ ver. 339-——- 
62.], who has been Sheriff, Knight of the Shire, 
&c. fhould be anxious to fee his fon (as we fay) 
a Gentleman, and that he fhould talk {lightingly 
of money in comparifon with polifhed manners 
and virtuous endowments; but neither the cha- 
raéter which Chaucer has drawn of dis Afar 
chant, nor our general notions of the profeffion 
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il at that time, prepare us to expect from him fo 
liberal a ftrain of thinking. 

§ XXVI. Tue FranKELELNs TALE, as he 
tells us himfelf, is taken from a Briti/h Lay (24); 


(24) Les premieres Chanfons Frangoifes furent nom- 
meées des Lais ; fays M. de la Ravaliere, Poe/. du Roi 
de Nav. t.i, p. 216. And fo far I believe he is right. 
But I fee no foundation for fuppofing with him [in 
the fame page] that the Lay was une forte d’Ekgie, 
and that it was derived du mot Latin Lefflus, qui /ignifie 
des plaintes; or [in p. 217.] that it was le chanfon—la, 
plus majefiuenfe et la plus grave. It feems more proba- 
ble that Laz in French was anciently a generical term, 
anfwering to Sovg in Englifh, The paflage which M. 
de la Ravaliere has quoted from Le Brat, 

«¢ Molt fot de Lais, molt fot de notes”— 
is thus rendered by our Layamon. [See before, Effay, 
&c. n. 46.] 
Ne cuthe na mon fwa muchel of /oag. 
The fame word is ufed by Peirol d’Alvergna, Mf. 
au €rofts, fol. Ixxxv. to denote the foags of birds (cer- 
| tainly not of the A/aintive kind). 
Et li aufell s’en van enamoran 
L’uns per l’autre, et fan vantas (or cantas) et lais. 
For my own part I am inclined to believe, that Liod, 
Ifland. Lied, Teuton. Leoth, Saxon, and Lz, French, 
are all to be deduced from the fame Gothic original, 
But befide this general fenfe, the name of Lay was 
particularly given to rhe French tranflations of certain 
Poems, originally compofed in Armorican. Bretagne, 
and, 
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and the names of perfons and places, ‘as well as 
the feene and circumftances of the ftory, make 


and in the Armorican language. I fay the French tranf- 
lations, becaufe Lay, not being (as I can find) an Armo- 


rican word, coud hardly have been the name, by which 
a {pecies of Poetry, not imported from France, was dif- 
tinguithed by the firft compofers in Bretagne. 

The chief (perhaps the only) colleCtion of thefe Lai 
that is now extant, was tranflated into French oéo- 
fyllable verfe by a Poetefs, who calls herfelf Marie; 
the fame (without doubt) who made the tranflation of 
Ejope, quoted by Pafquier [Rech. 1. viii. ch. 1.) and 
Fauchet [L. ii. n. 84.], and placed by them in the 
reign of St. Louis, about the middle of the XIII Cen- 
tury. Both her works have been preferved together in 
Mf. Hari. 978. in a fair hand, which I fee no reafoti 
to judge more recent than the latter end of that Cen- 
tury. 

The Lais (with which only we are at prefent con- 
cerned) were addrefled by her to fome king. Fol. 3 39» 

En le honur de vous, zodle reis, 

Ki tant eftes pruz e curteis, 

A ki tute joie fe encline, 

E en ki quoer tuz biéns racine, 

M’entremis des /ais aflembler, 

Par rime faire e reconter,— 
A few lines after, fhe names herfelf, 

Oez, Seignurs, ke dit Marie — 
The titles of the Poems in this collection, to the numz 
ber of twelve, are recited in the Harleian Catalogue. 
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this account extremely probable. The Lay it- 
J 
felf is either loft, or buried (perhaps for ever) 


They are, in general, the names of the principal per- 
fons in the eral Stories, and are moft of them evi- 
dently Armorican ; and I think no one can read the 
Stories themfelves without being perfurded, that they 

ally tranflated trom the Armorican lan- 
aft compofed by one who was well a 


were either re 
guage, or at le 
quainted with that language and country, 

Though thefe Poems of Marie have of late been fo 
little known as to have entirely efcaped the refearches 
of Fauchet and other French Antiquaries, they were 
formerly in high eftimation. Denis Piramus, a very 
tolerable verfitier of the Legend of St. Edmund the King 
(Mf. Cotton. Dom, A. ic allows that Dame Marie 
(as he calls tose) had great merit in the compofition of 
her Lays, though hey are not all true ;—- 

E fien eft ele mult loee, 
E la ryme pa ar tut amee, 
A tranflation of her Lays (as it fhould feem) into one 
of the Northern languages was among the books given 
by Gabriel ce la Gardie to the Lolvecaey of Upfal, 
under the title of Varie Britannorum Fabule. [See the 
defcription of the bock by Stephanius, in Cat. Libb. 
¢ Pee at the end of Hickes, Gr. A. S. edit. 1689, 
. p. 180.) ‘Phat Chaucer had read them I think 
extremely probable, not only from a paflage in his 
Dreme [ver. 1820—1926.], «hich feems to have been 
copied from the Lay of Elidus, but alfo from the man- 
per in which he makes the Frankelin fpeak of the Bre- 
in 
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m one of thofe fepulchres of Mff. which, by 
courtefy, are called Libraries ; but there are two 


tons and their compofitions. See the note on ver. 
11023. 

However, in Chaucer’s time, there were other Briti/b 
Lays extant befide this collection by Marie. Emaré 
has been mentioned before, §xv. An old Englifh 
Ballad of Sir Gowther (Mf. Reg. 17 B. xhii.] is faid 
by the writer to have been taken ous of one of the Layes 
of Britanye: mn another place he fays— the firf Lay of 
Britanye. The original of the Frankeleins Tale was pro- 
bably athird. There were alfo Lays, which did not 
pretend to be Briti/h, as Le Lay a’ Ariftote, Li Lais de 
POifelet, {Fabliaux, tom. i,]. Le Lai du Corn by Robert 
Bikez [Mf. Bed. 1687.] is faid by him to have been 
invented by Garaduc, who accomplifhed the adventure. 
in the Ballad, entitled * rHeE Boy ano THE Man- 
TLE,” [Anc. Poet. v, ili. p..1.] which I fufpect to have 
been made up out of this Lay and Le Court Mantel, the 
fuccefsful knight is called Cradock, Robert Bikez fays 
further, that the Horn was itill to be feen at -Ciren- 
ceiter. 

Q’fuft a Cirincetre 

A une haute fefte, 

La pureit il veer 

Iceft corn tout pur veir. 
Ceo dilt Robert Bikez.— 


In none of thefe Lays do we find the qualities attributed 
to that fort of compofition by M. de la Ravaliere. Ac- 
M 4 imitations 
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imitations of it extant by Boecace, the firft in 
the Vth Book of his Philocopa, and the fecond in 
| rT) 7 


the Decameron, D. x. °N.5.- They agree in 
efpect with each other, except that the 


— 


{cene and the names are different, and im the 
latter the narration is lefs prolix and the ftyle 
lefs flowery than in the former, which was a 
| . The only material point, 


rding to thefe examples we fhould rather define the 


> 
oO 


Lay to be a fpecies of /erfous narrative poetry, of 4 
moderate length, ina hmple ftyle and Light metre. Serious 
is here oppofed (net to pleafant, but) to ludicrous, in or- 
der to diftinguifh the Lay from the Conte or Fabliau; 
as on the other hand its modvrate length dittinguithes it 
from the Gefe, or common Roman. All the Lays that 
f 1 


I have feen are in light metre, not exceeding eight fylla- 


Llan C 
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(25) I faw once an Edition of the Philacopo, printed 
it Venice, 1503, fol. with a letter at the end of it, in 


which the Publifher Hieronymo Squarzaficho fays (if I 
do not mifremember), “‘ that this work was written 
by Boccace at twenty years of age (about 1333), while 
he was at Naples in the houfe of John Barmile.” 


[ Fohannes Barrillus is called by Boccace [Geneal, Deor. 
l XV. Q 


Q.] magni fpiritus homo, He was fent by King 
Robert to attend Petrarch to his coronation at Rome, 
and is introduced by the latter in his fecond Eclogue, 
under the name of Jdeus; ah Id4, monte Cretenfi, 


i 
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in which Boccace feems to have departed from 
his original, is this: inftead of ‘* the removal of 
’ the Lady defires “ a garden, full of 
the flowers and fruits of May, in the month of 
January ;’ and fome fuch alteration was cer- 
tainly necefiary, when the fcene came to be re- 


the rockes’ 


moved from Bretagne to Spain and Italy, as it 
is in Boccace’s novels (26). I fhould guefs that 


unde et ipfe oriundus fuit. xtentiones Echgarum Frane. 
Petrarche, Mi. Bod. §58.] Not knowing at prefent 
where to find that Edition, I am obliged to relie upon 
my memory only for this flory, which I think highly 
probable, though it is not mentioned (as I recollect) by 
any of the other Biographers of Boccace. A good life 
of Boccace is {till much wanted. 

The adventures of Florio and Biancofiore (which 
make the principal fubject of the Pdclocopo) were fa- 
mous long before Boccace, as he himfelf informs us, 
l,i. p.6, Ed. 1723. Floris and Blancajlor are mention- 
ed as illuftrious lovers by Matfres Eymengau de Bexers, 
a Languedocian Poet, in his Breviari d’amor dated in 
the year 1288, Mf. Reg. 19 Ci. fol. rgg. It is 
probable however that the Story was enlarged by Boc- 
cace, and particularly I fhould fuppofe that the Love- 
gueiions in 1. v, (the fourth of which queftions contains 
the Novel referred to in the text) were added by him, 

(26) The Coute Boiardo (the precurfor and model 
ef Anotto) in his Orlando inamorato, 1. i. ca. 12. hag 
inferteda Tale upon the plan of Boccace’s two novels, 


Chaucer 
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Chaucer has preferved pretty faithfully the prin- 
cipal incidents of the Briti/h tale, though he has 
probably thrown in fome fmaller circumftances 
to embellifh his narration. The long lift of 
virtuous women in Dorigene’s Soliloquy is plain- 
ly copied from HiERONyYMUs contra Fovinta- 
HU. 

§ XXVIII. Thus far { flatter myfelf I have 
been not unfuccefsful in reftoring the true order, 
and connexion with each other, of the Clerkes, 
the Marchantes, the Sguieres and the Frankeleines 
Tales, but with regard to the next ftep, which I 
have taken, I muft own myfelf. more dubious. 
Yn all the editions the Tales of the Nonne and 
the Chanones Yeman precede the Doétoures, but 
the beft Mil. agree in removing thofe Tales to 
the end of the Nonnes Preeftes, and I have not 
{crupled to adopt this arrangement, which, | 
think, is indifputably eftablithed by the follow- 
ing confideration. When the Monk is called 
upon for his Tale the Pilgrims were near 
Rochefter [ver. 13932.|, but when the Chanon 
overtakes them they were advanced to Bough- 


but with confiderable alterations, which have -carried 
the Story, apprehend, ftill further from its Briti/b 
original, 

ton 
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ton under Blee [ver. 16024.], twenty miles be- 
yond Rochefter, fo that the Tale of the Chanones 
Yeman, and that of the Nonne to which it is an- 
nexed, cannot with any propriety be admitted 
till after the AZonkes Tale, and confequently not 
till after the Nonnes Preefles, which is infepara- 
bly linked to that of the AZonk. 

§ XXVIII. Thefe two Tales therefore of the 
Nonne and the Chanones Yeman being removed 
out of the way,.the Dodtoures comes clearly next 
to the Frankeleines ; but how they are to be con- 
nected together, and whether at all, is a matter 
of doubt, What I have printed by way of 
Prologue to the Doétoures Tale I found in one of 
the beft Mff. but only in one: in the others it 
has no Prologue. The firft line applies fo na- 
turally and {martly to the Frankeleines conclufion, 
that I am ftrongly inclined to believe it from the 
hand of Chaucer, but I cannot fay fo much for 
the five following, I would therefore only with 
thefe lines to be received for the prefent (accord- 
ing to the’ Law-phrafe) de bene eff, till they fhall. 
either be more authentically eftablifhed, or fuper- 
feded by the difcovery of the genuine Prologue. 

§ XXIX. In tHe Docroures Tate, be- 
fide Livy (who is quoted), Chaucer may pof 
fibly 
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fibly have followed Gower in fome particulars, 
who has alfo related the Story of Virginia, 
Conf. Amant. B.vii. but he has not been a fervile 
copyift of either of them. 

§ XXX. The Pardoneres Tale has a Prologue 
which connetts it with the Doétoures. There is 
alfo a pretty long preamble, which may either 
make part of the Prologue, or of the Tale. The 
Mil. differ in this point. JI have chofen ta 
throw it into the Tale, and to confine the Pro- 
logue to what | fuppofe to be its proper ufe, the 
introduction of the new Speaker. When he is 
once in complete pofieffion of his office of enter- 
taining the company, his Prefaces or Digreffions 
fhould all, I think, be equally confidered as parts 
of his Tale. 

The mere outline of THE PARDONERES 
TALE is to be found in the Cento Novelle 
Antiche. Nov. lxxxii, 

§ XXXI. The Tale of the Shipman in thé 
beft Mil. has no Prologue. What has been 
printed as fuch in the common Editions 1s evi- 
dently fpurious. To fupply this defe&t I have 
ventured, upon the authority of one Mf. (and, 
i confefs, not one of the beft) to prefix to this 
Tale the Prologue, which has ufually been pre- 
fixed 
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fixed to the Tale of the Sguier. As this Pro- 
logue was undoubtedly compofed by Chaucer, it 
muft have had a place fomewhere in this Edi- 
tion, and if I cannot prove that it was really in- 
tended by him for this place, I think the Rea- 
der will allow that it fills the vacancy extremely 
well. Zhe Pardoneres tale may very properly be 
called “¢ a thrifty tale,” and he himfelf “ @ lerned 
man” [ver.12905—8.]; and all the latter part, 
though highly improper in the mouth of the 
“* curteis Squier,” is perfeQtly fuited to the cha- 
racter of the Shipman. 

This tale is generally fuppofed to be taken 
from the Decameron. D. viii. N. 1. butI fhould 
rather believe that Chaucer was obliged to fome 
old French Fableour, from whom Boccace had 
alfo borrowed the ground-work of his Novel, as 
in the cafe of the Reves Tale. Upon either fup- 
pofition, a great part of the incidents muft pro- 
bably have been of his own invention, 

§ XXXII. The tranfition from the Tale of 
the Shipman to that of the Prioreffe is happily 
managed. I have not been able to difcover 
from what Legende of the Miracles of our Lady 
THE PrioressEes TALE is taken, From the 
feene being laid in Afia, it fhould feem, that 

this 
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this was one of the oldeft of the many ftories, 
which have been propagated, at different times, 
to excite or juflify feveral mercilefs perfecutions 
of the Jews, upon the charge of murthering 
Chriftian children (27). The ftory of Hugh of 
Lincoln, which is mentioned in the laft Stanza, 
is placed by Matthew Paris under the year 
12.55. 


(27) Inthe firft four months of the Aéta Santorum 
by Bollandus, I find the following names of Children 
canonized, as having been murthered by Jews: xxv 
Mart. Willielmus Norwicenfis. 1144. Richardus, Pa- 
riffis, 1179. xvii Apr. Rudolphus, Berne. 1287. Wer- 
nerus, Wefaliz. an. eod. Albertus, Polonia. 1598. 1 
fuppofe the remaining eight months would furnith.at 
leaft as many more. See a Scottifh Ballad [Rel. of 
Anc. Poet. v.i. p. 32.], upon one of thefe fuppofed 
murthers. The Editor has very ingenioufly conjec- 
tured that ** Mirryland” in ver. 1, is a corruption of 
‘¢ Milan.” Perhaps the real occafion of the Ballad 
may have been what is faid to have happened at Trent, 
in 1475, to a boy called Simon. ‘The Cardinal Ha- 
drian, about fifty years after, mentioning the rocks of 
Trent, adds, ‘¢ quo Judai ob Simonis cedem ne afpirare 
quidem audent. Praft ad librum de Serm. Lat. ‘The 
change of the name in the Song, from Simon to Hugh, 
is natural enough in ¢4zs country, where fimilar ftories 
of Hugh of Norwich and Hugh of Lincoln had been long 


current. 
§ XXXII. Next 
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§ XXXII. Next to the Prioreffe CHAucER 
himfelf is called upon for his Tale. In the Pro- 
logue he has dropped a few touches defcriptive of 
his own perfon and manner, by which we learn, 
that he was ufed to look much upon the ground; 
was of a corpulent habit; and referved in his 
behaviour. His RiME oF SrrE THOPAS was 


clearly intended to ridicule the ‘* palpable-grofs” 


fictions of the common Rimers of that age, and 
fill more, perhaps, the meannefs of their lan- 
guage and verfification. It is full of phrafes 
taken from J/umbras, Li beaus defconus, and other 
Romances in the fame ftyle, which are ftill ex- 
tant. A few of his imitations of them will be 
pointed out in the Notes. 

§ XXXIV. For the more complete reproba- 
tion of this fpecies of Riming, even the Ho/?, 
who is not to be fufpeéted of too refined a tafte, 
is made to cry out againft it, and to cut fhort 
Sire Thopas in the midft of his adventures. 
Craucer has nothing to fay for his Rime, but 
that “ zt is the befte he can” [| ver. .13856.|, and 
readily conients to tell another Vale ; but having 
juft laughed fo freely at the bad poetry of his 
time, he might think it, perhaps, too invidious 
to exhibit a {pecimen of better in his owa per- 


fon, 
: 
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fon, and therefore his other Tale is in profe, a 
mere tranflation from ‘* Le Livre de Melibes 
et de dame Prudence,” of which feveral copies are 
ftill preferved in Mf. (28). It is in truth, as he 
calls it, [ver. 13868.]| ‘* a moral tale vertuous,” 
and was probably much efteemed in its time, 
but, inthis age of levity, | doubt fome Readers 
will be apt to regret, that he did not rather give 
ais the remainder of Sire Thopas. 

§ XXXYV. Tue Proxocue of THE MonxeEs 
Tale conncéts it with A¢elibee. The Tale itfelf 
is certainly formed upon the plan of Boccace’s 
great’ work de cafibus virorum illufirium, but 
Chaucer has taken the feveral Stories, of which 
it is compofed, from different authors, who will 
be particularized in the Notes, 

§ XXXVI. After a reafonable number of me- 
lancholy ditties, or Tragedies, as the Monk calls 
them, he is interrupted by the Knight, and the 
Hoft addrefles himfelf to the Nonnes Preeft, to 


tell them “‘ /wiche thing as may their hertes glade.” 


(28) Iwo copies of this-work are in the Mufeum, 
Mil. Reg. 19 C. vii. and 19 C. xi. in French profe. 
Du Frefnoy, Bibliot. des Romans, v. iis p. 248. men- 
tions two copies of the fame work em. vers, dans la Bi- 
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THe TaLE OF THE Nonwes PREEsT is 
cited by Dryden, together with that of the Wife 
of Bath, as of Chaucer’s own invention. But 
that great Poet was not very converfant with the 
authors of which Chaucer’s library feems to 
have been compofed.' The Wife of Pathes Tale 
has been fhewh above to be taken from Gower, 
and the Fable of the Cock and the Fox, which 
makes the ground of the Nonnes Preefies Tale, is 
clearly borrowed from a colleétion of /Efopean 
and: other Fables; by Marie a French Poetefs, 
whole colleftion of Lais has been mentioned 
before inn. 24. As her Fable is fhort and well 
told, and has never been printed, I fhall infert 
it here at length (29), and the more willingly, 


(29) From Mf, Harl. 978, f. 76. 
D un cok recunte, ki eftot 

Sur un femer, e fi chantot. 

Par de lez li vient un gupilz, 

Si Vapela par muz beaus diz, 
Sire, fet'il, muz te vei bel ; 

Une ne vi fi gent oifel. 

Clere voiz as fur tute rien, 

Fors tun pere, ge jo vi bien ; 
Unc oifel meuz ne chanta; 

Mes il le fit meuz, kar il cluna. 
91 puts jeo fere, dift 11 cocs, 
Vou. IV: N becaufe 
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becaufe it furnifhes a convincing proof, how 


Les eles bat, les oilz ad clos, 
Chanter quida plus clerement. 
Li gupil faut, e fil prent; 
Vers la foreft od lui s’en va. 
Par mi un champ, u il pafla, 
Curent apres tut li paftur ; 
Li chiens le huent tut entur. 
Veit le gupil, ki le cok tient, 
Mar le guaina fi.par eus vient. 
Va, fet li cocs, fi lur efcrie, 
Qe fui tuens, ne me larras mie. 
Li gupil volt parler en haut, 
E li cocs de fa buche faut. 
Sur un haut fuft s’eft muntez. 
Quant li gupilz s’eft reguardez, 
Mut par fe tient enfantille, 
Que li cocs I’ad fi enginne. 
De mal talent e de droit ire 
La buche comence'a maudire; _ 
Ke parole quant devereit taire. 
Li cocs refpunt, fi dei jeo faire, 
Maudire Voil, ki volt cluiner, 
Quant il deit guarder e guaiter, 
Que mal ne vient a lur Seignur. 
Ceo funt li fol tut li plufur, 
Parolent quant deivent taifer, 
‘Teifent quant il deivent parler. 
The refemblance of Chaucer’s Tale to this fable is 
sbviots; and it is the more probable that he really 


; abls 
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able Chaucer was to work up an excellent Tale 
out of very fmall matcrials. 

§ XXXVI. The fixteen lines, which are print- 
ed at the end of the Nonnes Preefles Tale, might 


copied from Marie, becaufe no fuch Fable is to be found 
either in the Greek AZfop, or in any of the Latin com- 
pilations (that I have feen) which went about in the 
dark ages under the name of Aifop. Whether it was 
invented by Marie,. or whether the tranflated it, with 
the reft of her fables, from the Anglo-Saxon verfion 
of A®fop by King Alfred, (as fhe fays herfelf,) I can- 
not pretend to determine. Though no Anglo-Saxon 
verfion of A&fop be now (as I can find) extant, there may 
have been one formerly, which may have pafled (like 
many other tranflations into that language) under the 
name of Alfred; and it may be urged in fupport of the 
probability of Maries pofitive aflertion, that fhe ap- 
pears, from paflages in her Lazs, to have had fome 
knowledge of Englifh. I mutt obferve that the 
name of the King, whofe Englith Verfion fhe pro- 
fefles to follow, is differently ftated in different Mf. 
In the beft Mf, Hari. 978. it is plainly Li reis Alured. 
Ina later Mf. Vefp. B. xiv. itis Léreis Henris, Pafquiet 
[ Recherches, |. vill. c.i.] calls him Li roy Avuert, and 
Du Chefne (as quoted by Menage, v. Roman) Li rois 
Mires; but all the copies agree in making Marie de- 
clare, that fhe tranflated her work “ de P Anglos en 
Roman.” A Latin Zfop, Mf. Reg. 15 A. vii. has the 
fame flory of an Englifh verfion by order of a Rex 
diigha Afrus. 3 
VODA Vs N perhaps 
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perhaps more properly be confidered as the begin- 
ning of the Prologue to the fucceeding ‘Tale, if 
it were certain what Tale was intended to fuc- 
ceed. In both Dr. Atkew’s Mf. the: laft of 
thefe lines is read thus,— 
Seide unto the Nunne as ye fhul heer-— 

and there are fix more lines to introduce her 
Tale; but, as thefe fix lines ‘are manifeftly 
forged for the purpofe, I have chofen rather to 
adhere to the other Mff. which acknowlege 
themfelves defeétive in this part, and give us 
the Nonnes Tale, as 1 have done, without any in- 
troduction. It is very probable, I think, that 
Chaucer himfelf had not determined, whether 
he fhould conneé&t the Nonnes Tale with that of 
the Nonnes Pree, or whether he fhould inter- 
pofe a Tale or two, or perhaps more, between 
them. 

Tur TALE or THE Nonne is almoft h- 
terally tranflated from the life of St. Cecilia in 
the Legenda aurea of ‘Facobus Fanuenfis. lt is 
mentioned by Chaucer, as a feparate work, in 
his Legende of good women | ver. 426.) under the 
title of ** the life of Seint Cecile,” and it full re-+- 
tains evident marks that it was not originally 


compofed in the form of a Tale to be froken by 
ae 
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the Nonne (30). However there can be no doubt 
that Chaucer meant to incorporate it into this 
collection of Canterbury Tales, as the Prolgue 
of the Chanones Yeman exprefsly refers to it. 

§ XXXVI. The introduétion of the Chanones 
Yeman to tell a Tale, at a time when fo many of 
the original charaters remain to be called upon, - 
appears a little extraordinary. It fhould feem, 
that fome fudden refentment had determined 
Chaucer to interrupt the regular courfe of his 
work, in order to infert a Satire againft the Al- 
chemifts. That their pretended fcience was 
much cultivated about this time ( 31), and pro- 


(30) The whole Introduétion is in the ftyle of a 
perfon writimg, and not of one Speaking. If we com- 
pare it with the Introduction to the Priorefles Tale 
the difference will be very ftriking. See particularly 
ver. 15546. 

Yet pray I you, that reden that I write — 
and in ver, 15530. the Relater, or rather Writer, of 
the ‘Tale, in all the Mf. (except one of middling au- 
thority) is called <* unworthy Son of Eve.” Such little 
inaccuracies are ftrong proofs of an unfinifhed work. 
See before, p. 121. 

(31) The firft confiderable Coinage of Gold in this 
country was begun by Edward III, in the year 1343, 
and according to Camden [in his Remains, Art. Money ] 
*«the Alchemiits did affirm (as an unwritten verity) 
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duced its ufual evils, may fairly be.inferred from 
the Aét, which was pafled foon after, 5 H. IV, 


; ’ ° “ 
that the Rofenobles, which were coined foon after, 
were made by projection or multipheation Alchemical 
of Raymond Lully wn the Tower of London.” In 
proof of this, “ befides the tradition of the Rabbies in 
1 nin. ber PP rey BE re ae Cost . 

that faculty,” they alledged “ the Tnferption; Fefus 


Fs ten washes 2° “4 "4 = nin 7. 3 y aun AX? 

autem tranfien. pei medium ecorum t0at 3 ? which they pro- 
5 : ap oe aa F “77 ° 4 
foundly expounded, -as Fe/us pafjed invifible and in moft 


ocret manner by the middefi of Pharijees, fo that gold was 
: Se of, 2 & 


by invifible and fecret art amidf? the ignorant. But 


others fay, that Text was the only amulet ufed in that 


1a de 


credulous warfaring age to efcape dangers in battles.” 
Thus Camden. I rather believe it was an Amulet, of 
Charm, principally ufed againit ‘Thieves; upon the 
authority of the following pafiage of Sir John Mande- 
vile, c. x. p- 137. “ And an half myle fro Nazarethe 
is the Lepe of oure Lord: for the Jewes ladden him 
upon an highe roche for to make hitn lepe down and 
have flayn him: but Jefu. pafled amonges hem, and 
Jepte upon another roche ; and yit ben the fteppes of his 
feet fene in the roche where he allyghte. And ther- 
fore feyn fum men whan thei dreden hem of Thefes, 

n ony weye, or of Enemyes ; Fefus autem tranfiens per 
siediuim tllorum ibat: that is to feyne ; Fefus forfotbe pof- 
fynge be the myddes of hem be wente: in tokene and 
mynde, that oure Lord pafied thorghe out the Jewes 
crueltee, and fcaped fafly fro hem ; fo furely mowe men 
paffen the perile of Thefes.” See alfo Catal. Mff. Harl. 
‘p, 2906. It muft be owned, that a Spell againtt 
Cc, 1V» 
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c. Iv, to make it Felonie to multiplie gold or filver, 
or to ufe the art of multiplication, 

§ XX XIX. In the Protocue To THE Man- 
cipLes TALE, the Pilgrims are fuppofed to be 
arrived at a little town called “ Bob up and 
down, Under the blee, in Canterbury way.” 1 
cannot find a town of that name in any Map, 
but it mu have lain between Boughton (the 


Thieves was the moft ferviceable, if not the moft ele- 
gant, Infcription that coud be put upon Gold Coin. 

Afhmole, in his Theatrum Chemicum, p. 443. has re- 
peated this ridiculous flory concerning Lully with ad- 
ditional circumftances, as if he really believed it; 
though Lully by the beft accounts had been dead 
above twenty years before Edward II began to coin 
Gold. 

The fame Author( Mercuriophilus Anglicus, as he ftyles 
himfelf) has inferted among his Hermetique Myfreries 
{p- 213.] an old Englith Poem, under the title of 
Hermes Bird, which (he fays in his Notes, p. 467.) 
was thought to have been written originally by Ray- 
mund Lully, or at leaft made Englith by Cremer {Ab- 
bot of Weftminfter and Scholar to Lully, p. 465.]. 
The truth is, that the Poem is one of Lydgates, and 
had been printed by Caxton under its true title, Ze 
Chorle and the Bird; and the fable, on which it is built, 
is related by Petrus Alphoufus [de Clericali Difciplina. 
Mf. Reg. 10 B. xii.] who lived above two hundred 
years before Lully. 
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place laft mentioned). and Canterbury. The 
Fable of the Crow, which is the fubjeét of THE 
MawcipLtes Taz, has been related by fo 
many authors, from Ovid down to Gower, that 
it is impoflible to fay whom Chaucer principally 
followed. His fkill in new dreffing an old ftory 
was nexels perhaps, more fuccefsfully exerted, 


X7 


§ AL. After the Tale of the Manciple the com- 
mon Editions, fiance 1542 (32), place what is 


(32) In the Edition of 1542, when the Plowman's 
Tale was firft printed, it was placed affer the Perfon’s 
Tale. The Editor, whoever he was, had not affurance 
enough (it' fhould feem) to thruft it into the body of 
the work. In the fubfequent Editions however, as it 
had probably y been well received by the publick, upon 
account of its violent invectives againft the Church of 
Rome, it was advanced to a more honourable {ftation, 

ext to the Manciples 'Tale-and defore the Perfon’s. 
"| A only account which we have of any Mf, of this 
Fale is from Mr. Speght, who fays [Note prefixed to 
Plowwman’s Tale}, that he had ** feene it in written 
hand in John Stowes Librarie in a booke of fuch anti- 
quitie, as feemed to have been written neare to Chau- 
cers time.” . He does not fay that it was among the 

Canterbury Tales, or that it had Chaueer’s name to it. 
Ww e can therefore only judge of it by the internal evi- 
dence, and upon that I have no feruple to declare my 
own opinion, thatit has not the leaft refemblance to 
called 
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called the Plowmans Tale; but, as I cannot un- 
derfland that there 1s the leatt ground of evi- 


Chaucer’s manner, either of writing or thinking, in his 
other works. ‘Though he and Boccace have laughed 
at fome of the abufes of religion and the diforders of 
Kcclefiaftical’ perions, it is quite incredible that either 
of them, or even Wicliff himfelf, would have railed at 
the whole government of the Church, in the ftyle of 
this Plowman’s Tale. If they had been difpofed to 
fuch an attempt, their times would not have born it; 
‘but itis probable, that Chaucer (though he has been 
preffed into the fervice of Proteftantifin by fome zea- 
lous writers) was as good a Catholick as men of his une 
Merftanding and rank in life have generally been. The 
neceffity of auricular Confeffion, one of the great 
feandals of Popery, cannot be more {trongly inculcated 
than it is. in the following Tale of the Peron. 

I will juit obferve, that Spenfer feems to {peak of 
the Author of the Plowmans Tale as a dittiné per- 
fon from Chaucer, though (in compliance, I fup- 
pofe, with the tafte of his age) he puts them both on 
the fame footing. In the epilogue to se Shepherds 
Calendar he fays to his book,x— | : 

Dare not to match thy pipe with Z7syrus his ftile, 

Nor with the Pilgrim that the Ploughman plaid awhile. 
I know that Mr, Warton [in his excellent Od/ervations 
on Spenfer, V.1» p. 125.] fuppofes this paffage to refer 
to the Vifions of Pierce Ploughman, but my reafon for 
differing from him is, that the Author of the Vifions 
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dence, either external or internal, for believing 
it to be a work of Chaucer’s, I have not admit- 
ted it into this Edition. 

§ XLI. Tue Persones ProrocukE therefore 
is here placed next to the Manciples Tale, agreably 
to all the Mf, which are known, and to every 
Edition before 1542. In this Prologue, which 
introduces the laft Tale upon the journey to Can- 
terbury, Chaucer has again pointed out to us the 
time of the day; but the hour by the clock is 
very differently reprefented in the Mfl. In fome 
it is ten, in others two: im moft of the beft Mf. 
foure, and in one five. According to the phz- 
nomena here mentioned, the Sun being 29° high, 
and the length of the Shadow to the projecting 
body as 11 to 6, it was between four and five. 
As by this reckoning there were at leaft three 
hours left to funfet, ene does not well fee with 
what propriety the Hoft admonifhes the Perfon 
to ha/le him, becaufe “ the Sonne wol adoun,” and 


to be “ frudiuous in litel fpace 5” 


and indeed the 


never, as I remember, fpeaks of Azm/el/f in the character 
of a Ploughman. 

Of the Pilgrimes Tale, which has alfo, with as little 
foundation, been attributed to Chaucer [Speght’s Life 
of Ch,] I fhall {peak in another place, 

Perfon 
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Pevfon (knowing probably how much time he 
had good) feems to have paid not the leaft re- 
gard to his admonition; for his Tale (if it may 
be fo called) is twice as long as any of the others, 
It is entitled in fome Mil. “ Tradatus de Peeniten= 
iid, pro Fabula, ut dicitur, Rectoris,” and I much 
fufpe&t that it is a tranflation of fome fuch trea- 
tife. I can not recommend it as a very enter- 
taining or edifying performance at this day; 
but the Reader will be pleafed to remember, in 
excufe both of Chaucer and his Editor, that, con~ 
fideringe the Canterbury Tales as a great picture 
of life and manners, the piece would not have 
been complete, if it had not included the Reli- 
gion of the time. 

§ XLII. What is commonly called the Re- 
traéiation at the end of the Perfon’s Tale, in 
feveral Mit. makes part of that Tale; and cer- 
tainly the-appellation of ‘¢ /itel tretife” fuits bet- 
ter with a fingle tale, than with fuch a vo- 
juminous work as the whole body of Canter- 
bury Tales. But then on the other hand the 
recital, which is made in one part of it of fe- 
-veral compofitions of Chaucer, coud properly 
be made by nobody but himfelf. I have print- 
ed it, as I found it in Mf Aik. i. with a few 


corrections 
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correGtions from other Mff. and in the Notes 
I fhall give the beft account that I can of it. 
Having thus gone through the feveral parts 
of the Canterbury Tales, which are printed in 
this Edition, it may not be improper, in the 
conclufion of this Difcourfe, to ftate fhortly 
the parts which are wanting to complete the 
journey ¢o Canterbury : Of the reft of Chaucer’s 
intended Plan (as ‘has been faid before) we have 
nothing. Suppofing therefore the number of 
the Pilgrims to have been twenty-nine [fee be- 
fore, § VI.J, and allowing the Tale of the 
Chanones Yeman to-ftand in the place of that 
which we had a right to expeét from the 


“ 


Yeman, the Tales wanting will be only 
thofe of the five City-Mechanics and the 
unan. It is not likely that the Tales 
told by fuch charaéters would have been 


a a eae 
A nighties 


among the moft valuable of the fet, but they 
might, and probably would, have ferved to 
link together thofe which at prefent are un- 
conneéted; and for that reafon it is much 
: eretted, that they either have been 
loft, or (as I rather (33) believe) were. ne- 


ver finiihed by the Author. 
(33) When we recollect, that Chaucer’s papers 
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| -muft in all probability have fallen into the hands of | 
| ‘his Son Thomas, who, at the time of his father’s i 
death, was of fuch age and difcretion as to be made Ha | 
Speaker of the Houfe of Commons in the very next ATLA 
year, we can hardly doubt that all proper care was ni 
taken of them; and if the Tales in queftion had ever wi 
been inferted among the others, it is fearee conceiva- 
ble that they fhould all have flipt out of all the Copies ea 
of this work, of which we have any knowledge or in- | 
‘formation. Nor is there any fuflicient ground for 
imagining that fo many Tales coud have been fup- 
prefled by defign; though fuch a fuppofition may per- 
haps be admitted to account for the lofs of fome fimaller 
paflages. Seeabove, n, 8. . ! Ng 
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FOR a Grammatical and Metrical Analyfis of the 
firft eighteen lines, fee the Eflay &c. p. 106—-111. 

Ver. 8. Hath inthe Ram] Rather, the Bolle. See 
the reafons in the Introductory Difcourfe, p. 122. 

Ver. 13. And Palmeres] The different forts of 
Pilgrims are thus diftinguifhed by Dante, Vita nuova, 
p- 80. Chiamanfi Palmieri, inquanto vanno oltra mare, 
laonde molte volte recano la palma ;—Peregrini, inquanto 
vanno alla caja di Galizia ;—Romei, inguanto vauno a 
Roma. But he fpeaks as an Italian. Chaucer feems 
to confider all Pilgrims to foreign parts as Palmers. 

Ver. 20. the Tabard] See Mr. Speght’s note, as 
w in the Difcourfe &c. n. 6, 

Ver. 29. Wel—efed] Bienaisés. The later French 
ufage of aie Sing. and aiés Plur. unaccented, feems 
to be a corruptien. 

Ver. 33. And made forward] More properly, re 
avord. See below, ver. 831, 50, 54. from the Sax, 
Fore-word, promife. Made (contracted from maked) 

sa Diffyllable. See ver. 4361. 

Ver. 43. A Knight] The courfe of adventures of 
our Knight may be illuftrated by thofe of a real Knight 
of Chaucer’s age, who (for any thing that appears to 
the contrary) might have been upon this very pil- 
grimage. His Epitaph is in Leland’s Itin. v. iii. p.cxi. 
Ley gift le noble et vaillant Chivaler Matheu de Gourney 
Kc.— gui en fa vie fu a la bataille de Benamaryn, et ala 
apres a la fiege d’Algezire fur les Sarazines et auffi a les 
batailles 
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batailles de L’Elclufe, de Crefly, de Deyngeneffe, de 
Peyteres, de Nazare, d’Ozrey et a plujours autres baa 
tailles et affeges en les quex il gaigna noblement graunt los et 
honour—. He died in 1406, at the age of 96. Why 
Chaucer fhould have chofen to bring his Knight from 
Alexandria and Letrowe rather than from Crefy and 
Poitiers, is a problem difficult to refolve, except by 
iuppoting, that the flighteft fervices againft Infidels 
were in thofe days more honourable than the moft 
{plendid victories over Chriftians, 

Ver. 48. ferre] i. e. ferer, the Comparative of fr, 
far. So Chaucer ufes derre, for derer, the Compar. 
of dere, dear, ver. 1450. ‘ Ther n’as no man that 
Thefeus hath derre.” Ferrer is ufed at length by Peter 
of Langtoft ; and Ferre/,, the Superl. below, ver. 496. 

Vers gi. At Alifandre] Alexandria in Egypt was 
won (and immediately after abandoned) in 1 365, by 
Pierre de Lufignan, King of Cyprus. The fame 
Prigge, foon after his acceffion to the throne in 13¢ cae 
had taken Satalie, the antient Attalia ; and in another 
expedition about 1367 he made himfelf matter of the 
town of Layas in Armenia. Compare 13 Mémoire fur 
les ouvrages de Guillaume de Machaut. Acad. des Inf. 
t. xx. p.426, 432. and Memoire fur la vie de Philippe 
de Maizieres, t. xvii. p. 493. See alfo Froiflart, v, iii. 
p. 21. Walfingham mentions the taking of Alexan- 
dria [p- 180.], and adds; Interfuerunt autem huic 
captieni cum gg Cypriz plures Anglici et Agquitanici, 
referentes tam in Angliam quam in Aquitaniam pannos 
aureos et holofericos, fplendorefque gemmarum exo- 
ticos, in teftimonium tante victoriz, 
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Ver. g2. he had the bord begonne—in Prufe] He 
had been placed at the head of the table; the utual com 
pliment to extraordinary merit ; as the Commentators 
very properly explain it. When our military men 
wanted employment, it was ufual for them to go and 
ferve in Prue, or Pruffia, with the Knights of the 
Teutonic order, who were in a ftate of conftant war- 
fare with their heathen neighbours in Letrow (Lith- 
uania) Rue (Ruffia), and elfewhere. A pagan King of 
Letiow is mentioned by Walfingham, p. 180. 343. 

Ver. 63. reyfed] ‘This is properly a German word. 
Kilian. in v. Reyfen, iter facere—et Ger. Militare, 
facere {tipendium. The Editions: (except M.) and 
have changed it into ridden; which in- 
deed {eems to have been ufed by Chaucer in the fame 
fenfe, ver. 45. 

Ver. 56. In Gernade] The city of Algezir was taken 
from the Moorith King of Granada in 1344. Mariana 
[L. xvi. c. x1-] among other perfons of diftinétion who 
came to affift at the fiege in 1343, names particularly, 
« de Inglaterra, con licentia' del Rey Eduardo, \os Condes 
de Arbid, y de Soluzber ;” which I fuppofe we may fate- 
ly interpret to mean the Earls of Derby and Salifourye 
rhton fays, that the Earl of Derby was there. 
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cript, 2533. 

Ver. 57. in Belmarie] I cannot find any country 
of this name in any authentic Geographical writer. 
Froiflart [V. iv. c. xxiii.] reckons it among the king~ 
doms of Africa; Thunes, Bowgie, Maroch, Beliemarine, 
Yremeffen: and Chaucer [ver. 1772.] fpeaks of it as 
producing Lions. The battle of Benamarin, men- 
tioned 
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tioned in Sir Ms Gourtiey’s epitaph, is faid by a late 
author of Viage de Efpanna, p. 73. ns 1+ to have 
been fo called por haber guedado vencido en ella Albo- 
bacen, Rey de Marruecos, del linage de Aben Marin. 
Perhaps therefore the dominions of that family in 
Africa might be called abufively: Benxamarin, and by a 
turther corruption Belmarie. 

Ver. 59: the Grete Ste] This is generally under- 
food to mean the Poutus Euxinis; but 1 doubt whether 
the name of Mare maggtore was given to that Sea 
by any other nation befide the Italians. Sit John 
Mandevile, p. 8g. calls that part of the Mediterranean 
which wafhes the coaft of Palettine, the grete Sees an 
appellation, whieh it might poiibly have acquired 
there, to diftinguith it ftom the two inland Seas (as 
they were improperly ityled) the, Sea of Tiberias and 
the Dead Sea; 

In Mf. T. it is the Grekifh See; a reading, to 
which I fhould have had no objeétion, if I had found 
it confirmed by any better Mf. In the middle ages, 
the Mediterranean Sea, from Sicily to Cyprus, was 
fometimes called Mare Gracum. Hoveden, p. 70Q. 
So Bracton {peaks of Effoigns, de wltra et de citra Mare 
Grecorums Lav. Tr. 2.¢. 3. The See of Grece is ufed 
in the fame fenfe by Chaucer himfelf, ver. 4884.4 
And in Jumbras, fol..130s bs Tyl he come to the Grekes 
Sve. 

Ver. 60, noble armee] I have printed this as 
the moft intelligible reading, though Iam not quite 
fatisied with it, The Mf. have arme, aryve, and 
TYVET e 
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Ver.65. thelord of Palatie] Palathia in Anatolia. 
Sp. The nature of his Lordfhip may. be explained 
from Froiflart, v. ili. c. 22. He gives an account 
there of feveral Hauts Barons in thofe parts, who kept 
poffeffion of their lands, paying a tribute to the Turk. 
He names particularly /e Sire de Sathalie, le Sire de la 
P alice, et le Sire de Haute-Loge. 

Ver. 84. deliver] Nimble. So below, ver. 15422. 
Deliverly ; Nimbly. The word is plainly formed from 
the Fr. libre. The Italians ule /welto, or fciolto in the 
fame fenfe. 

Ver. 85. in chevachie] Chevauchée. Fr. It mof 
properly means an expedition with a {mall party of 
Cavalry ; but is often ufed generally for any military 
expedition. Hllinfhed calls it a rode. 

Ver. 8g. Embrouded] Embroidered, from the FR. 
Broder, originally Border. 

Ver. gi. fleyting] Playing on the Flute. SoinH. 
F, iil. 133. 

‘© And many a /oite and litlyng horne, 

And pipes made of grene corne.” 
The firft fyllable for a time retained the broad found 
of its original. See DuCange. Flaxia, Kilian. Myre. 
In fome copies it is changed to /lowsing. 

Ver. 97. nightertale.] Night-time; from the Sax. 
wihtern dal; zcurna portio. Lydgate ufes nighters 
tyme. Traged. fol. 141. b. 156. b. . 

Ver. 100. And carf before his father] The prac- 
tice of Squiers (of the higheft quality) carving at their 
fathers tables has been fully illuftrated by M. de S* 
Palaye, Acad. des Infe. t. xxs p. 604. 

Ver. 
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Ver. ror. A Yeman hadde HE] The late Editions 
tall this character the Syuier’s Yeman,° but improperly. 
The pronoun ue relates to the Knight. Chaucer w suld 
hever have given the Son an attendant, when the Fa. 
ther had none, . 

Veman, or Yeoman, i§ an abbreviation of Peongentan, 
as Youtbe is of Yeongthe. Young men being moft 
ulually employed in fervice, fervants have, in many 
languages, been denominated from the fingle ¢ircuma 
{tance of age; as «atic, puer, gadrcon; boy, grome: As 
a title of fervice or office, Yoman is wled itt the Stat. 
37 E. IHL. c. g and 11; to derfote a fetvant of the 
hext degree above a gar/iz, or groom; and at this day, 
in feveral departments of the Royal Houfehold, thé at 
tendants are diftributed into three claffes of Stiyeants or 
Squiers, Yeomen, and Grooms. In the Houfehold of the 
Mayor of London, fome officets of thé rank of Yeoman 
are itill, I believe, called Young men. See Chamber. 
lain’s State of Gr. Brit. 

In thé Statute 20 R. ITs c. 2. Yomey and Fadletz 
are fynonymous terms. The Chanonés Yeman, who 
is introduced below, ver. 160 30. is a common fervante, 
See alfo ver, 2736. The title of Yeoman was aiven, 
in a fecondary fenfe, to people of middiing rank, not in 
fervice; So the Miller, ver. 3947+ is careful “¢ To 
faven his eflat of yemanrie.” The appropriation of the 
word to fignify a /mall landbolder is more modern, I ap- 
prehend. 

Ver. 109. Anot-hed] 4 head like a nut; from the 
hair, prohably, being cut fhort. Ir has fince been 
galled a Round-head, forthe fame reafon. 

O 2 Ver, 
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Ver. 115. A Criftofre] I do not fee the meaning 
of this ornament. By the Stat. 37 E. II. Yomen are 
forbidden to wear any ornaments of gold or filver. 

Ver. 120. St. Eloy} In Latin, Sanctus Eligius. 1 
have no authority but that of Ed. Urr, for printing 
this Saint’s name at length. In all the Mf. which I 
have feen, it is abbreviated, St. Loy, both in this place 
and in ver. 7146. ‘The metre will be fafe, if othe be 
pronounced as a diffyllable. 

Ver. 124. And French fhe fpake}] It has been 
mentioned before [Eflay, &c. n. 55.], that Chaucer 
thought but meanly of the Englifh-French fpoken in 
his time. It was proper however that the Priorefle 

fhould fpeak fome fort of French; not enly as a wo- 
man of fafhion (a character which fhe is reprefented 
to affect, vers 139, §40-), but as a religious perfon, 
The inftruétions from the Abbot of St. Albans to the 
Nuns of Sopewell, in 1338, were in. the French lan- 
guage. See Auct. Add. M. Parisy p. 117%- 

Ver. 127. At mete] The following circumftances 
of behaviour at table are copied from Rom, de la R. 
E417 914199 

Et bien fe garde qu’elle ne moeille’ 
Ses doys au brouet jufqu’ és jointes dc¢. 
Si fagement port fa bouchée, 
Que fur fon pied goutte n’en chée 
De fouppe, ne de faulfe noire — 
Et doit fi bien fa bouche terdre 
Tant qu’el-n’y laiffe greffe aherdre 
Au moins en la levre defleure.~ 
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Ver. 159. gauded all with grene] Having the 
Gawadies green. Some were of filver gilt. Monat. 
V. iil, p. 474. Tria paria precularium del Corall cum 
le gaudeys argenti deaurata. So in Gower, Conf. Am. 
f, 190. 

A paire of bedes blacke as fable 

She toke and hynge my necke about, 
Upon the gaudees all without 

Was wryte of gold, pur repofer. 

Ver. 163. Another Nonne &c.] See Difc. p. 127. 

Ver. 169. a fayre for the maiftrie}] We fhould fay, 
a fair one; but in Chaucer’s time fuch tautology was 
not, I fuppofe, elegant. So below, ver. 189. 

Therfore he was a prickafour, @ right. 

As to the phrafe for the maiftrie, I take it to be de- 
rived from the French pour la maiftrie, which I find, in 
an old ‘book of Phyfick, applied to fuch medicines as 
we ufually call Sovereign, excellent above all others. 
Mf, Bod. 761. Secreta h. Samp’ de Clowbureel, fol. 17. be 
Ciroigne bone pur Ja maiftrie a brifer et a meurer apof- 
temes &c. Medicine magiffrel pur feftre &c. Me- 
dicine pur lg maiftrie pur feftre &c, And in ane 
other treatife in the fame Mf, Medulla Cirurgie Rolandi, 
fimilar phrafes are ufed in Latin, fol. 77, Pocio bona 
pro magifierio ad vulnera fananda &c. fol. 79. Contra 
lupum &c. medicamen magi/frake. In the fame fenfe 
the Monk is faid to be fair, for the maiftrie, above all 
others. The phrafe is ufed by Robert of Gloucefter, 
p- 553- An ftede he gan prikie wel wor the maiftrie. 
The feveral chemical preparations knowa by the name 

ee O 3 of 
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of Magifferium of Lead, Bifmuth &c. I conceive ta 
have originally acquired that name from their being 
confidered at firft as ma/ferly operations. 

Ver. 166. loved veneri¢é] i. ¢. Hunting. If the 
word in Chaucer’s time had born any other fenfe, he 
would hardly have put it into the mouth of Emilia in 
ver. 2310. The monks of that age are reprefented as 
fond of Field-fports. See below, ver. 189—1y2. and 
P,P. fol Lad. Knighton fays, that an Abbot of 
Leicefter, who died in 1377, 1” wenatzone leporum inter 
omnestregni dominos famofiffimus et nominatifimus habebatur. 
X. Scriptor, p. 2631. He adds indeed, that the Ab- 
bot was ufed to aflert, what perhaps may have been 
partly true, Je non deledtaffe in hujujmodi frivolis venati- 
onibus, nifi folum pro obfiguiis dominis regnt prafiandis, et 
affabilitate eorum captanda, e gratia in fais negotits adi~ 
pifeendé. , 

Ver 177, 2 pulled hen] See below, ver. 6694. 

«« Swiche arrogance n’is not worth an hen.” 
I do not fee much force in the epithet pulled. Ca. 1. 
yeads, puilet. 

Ver. 179. whan he is rekkeles} Mf. €. reads, 
Cloifferles ; to which the only objection is, that, if it 
had been the true reading, there would have been no 
occafion to explain or paraphrafe it in ver. 181. The 
text alluded to is attributed by Gratian, Decret. P. 11. 
Cau. xvi. Q.1. ¢. villi. to a Pope Eugentus.—-Sicué 
pijeis fine aqua caret vitdy ita fine monafterto monachus. 
In P. P. according to Mf. Cotton. Vefp. B. xvi. {for 
the paflage 1s omitted in the printed editions) a fimilar 
daying is quoted from Gregory, d 
Gregor 
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Gregori the grete clerk garte write in bokes 

The rewle of alle religioun riytful and obedient 
Riyt as fifhes in a flod whan hem faileth water i a 
Deien for drowthe whan thei drie liggen |) oe 
| Riyt fo religious roten and fterven | 

That out of covent or cloiftre coveiten to dwelle. 


As the known fenfes of rekkeles (viz. carelefs, neg- | 

ligent) by no means fuit with this paffage, I am in- Wi 
clined to fufpect that Chaucer poffibly wrote reghel- | 
ks, i. €. without rule. Regol (from Regula) was the 
Saxon word for a Kuk, and particularly for a Mozaffic 
Rule. Hence Regol-lif; Regularis feu Monattica vita: 
Regol-lage; Regularium lex: and in the quotation 
from Orm, Eflay, &e. n, 52. an reghel-boc fignifies 
the book of Rules, by which the Auguftinian Canons 
were governed. 

Ver. 187, As Auftin bit] 4.¢. biddeth, Chaucer 
frequently abbreviates the third perfon Sing. of the 
Prefent Tenfe in this manner. See ver. 976. 983. 

Rit for Rideth, ver. 4069. 15686. Fint for Findeth. 
ver. 4191. Rif for Rifeth. ver. 5038. 5071, 5. Stant 
for Standeth. ver. 7239. Sit for Sitteth, ver. 7998. 
Smit for Smiteth, 

Ver. 193. his fleves purfiled.] From the Fr. Pour- 
filer, which properly fignifies, to work upon the edge, 
Pur, Enc. and Pour Fr. are generally corruptions 
ef the Latin Pre. 

It is not clear what fpecies of fur the Gris was, 
only that it was one of the better forts. See Du 
Cange in ¥. Grifeug. If it was the fame with Vair 
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(commonly called Menever, 1. €. Menu Vair), as he 
fuppofes, it was probably next in eileem to Ermin. 
See the Statute 37 E. HI, c. vo and 12. ‘One of 
Wolfey’s ordinances for the reformation of the Au- 
guftinian Monks tn 3519 is directed avainit the 
foppery here deferibed. J# manicis fub nullo modo 
furruris utantur aut pellibus, nifi prout iis permiflum 
eft in Starutis Benedictinis, Monait. v. 11. p. 567. 
Ver. 203. His botes fouple}] This is part of the 
defcription of a fmart Abbot, by an anonymous 
writer of the XIII Century. Ocreas habebat in cru- 
ribus, quafi innate effent, fine plica porrectas, Mf 
od. James. n. 6. p. 121 
Ver. 233. farfed] Stuffed, from the Fr. Farcir. 
Vet 28 
underitood, has been changed in fome copies into 
tidinges, and weddinges. Iv probably means @ kine 
of Song, from the Sax, Geddian, or Giddian, Yo fing, 
See the Saxon Boethius, cap. i. 1. ult. where the worcs 
J A 


thus fingende cueth are rendered in the Poetical Ver: 


% 142. gyddode thus, See more inftances in 


7. Of yeddinges] This word, being not 


fion, 
Lye’s 
Ver. 256. 2% principio) This phrafe is commonly 
explained to reter to the Beginning of St. John’s 
Gofpel. It may alfo refer to the Beginning of 
Genefis. In an old French Romance, PA:foire des trois 
Maries, it feems to fignify fome paflage in the con- 
clufion of the Mafs. Acad, des Inf. t, xiii, p. §21. 

Moult atie fui quant aydio 

Le Prettre dire Ln principio, 
Car la Meffe fi eft finee. 


I 
nie: RAKE OY oe ee A , 
Sax. Dict. The Saxong pafles frequently into_y. 
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{t is not very material in which of thefe fenfes it is 
underftood, either here or in ver. 15169. 

Ver. 258. His pourchas was, &c.] From the Kom. 
de la R, 12288, 

Mieux vault mon pourchas que ma rente, 

See R. R. 6838. 

Ver. 260. In Love-dayes] A day appointed for the 
amicable fettlement of differences was called a Love- 
day. Bratton, 1. v. fol. 369. fi ante judicium capiatur 


Dies Amoris—Rot. Parl. 13 H.IV. n. 13. agayn the 


fourme of a Love-day taken bytwen the fame parties. 
The Gloflary calls them improperly, Meetings for 
pleafure and diverfion. ‘They were meetings for bu- 
finefs; though it is probable that the bufinefs, when 
finifhed, was ufually followed by a treat given to the 
Arbitrators, &c. See the Parl. Roll, quoted above. In 
P. P. fol. xxvii. Sloth, in the character of a Priefi, 
fays, 

I can holde Lovedayes, and here a Reves rekenynge, 

And in Cannon or in Decretals I cannot read a lyne, 


Ver. 278. The fee were kept] 1. e. guarded. The 
old Subfidy of Tonnage and Poundage was given to 
the King pur la faxufgarde et cuttodie del mer. 12 E. IV. 
Co 3 

Ver. 292. his overeft courtepy] His uppermoft fhort- 
chke of coarfe cloth. See ver. 6964. and P. P. fol. 
Xxxil. b, 1. ult. 

And kyt her copes and courtepies hem made. 
It is a Teutonic word, from Kort, curtus, and Pije, 
penila coaGilis, ex villis craffortous. Kilian in wv. 
Ver. 
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Ver. 300. Yet hadde he] Aadde'ts here to be prao- 
nounced as a Diffyllable, the 4in 4e being confider- 
ed as a confonant. So below, ver. 388. See alfo ver. 
9859. 11784. 11805. 12532. 12834, in all which 
inftances (and many others) the e feminine is to be 
pronounced before 4. 

Ver. 304. to feolaie}, 7 attend fehool; from the old 
French verb, e/coloier, Itis ufed in the fame fenfe by 
Lydgate. Traged. fol. 9g. So Chaucer ufes to Werreie, 
vey. 10324. 14338, and to Fefeye, ver. 10659. from 
Guerroier and Feffoier. 

Ver. 322. in fufpect] 2 /ufpiciom. See ver. 8781. 
12197- 

Ver. 333- A Frankelein] Fortefeue (de L. L. Ang. 
c. 29] delcribes a Franklain to be a Pater familias— 
magnis ditatus poljeffionibus. He is clafled with (but 
afier) the Miles and Armiger; and is diftinguithed from 
the Libere texentes and ValeG&i; though, as it fhould 
feem, the only real diftin€tion between him and other 
Freeholders confifted in the largenefs of his eftate. Spel- 
man, in v. Fravg/ein, quotes the following pafiage 
from ‘Trivet’s French Chronicle. [Mf. Bibl. R. S.n. 
6. | Thomas de Brotherton (filius Edwardi I, Mare- 


‘ 
~ 

fchallus Anghe) apres la mort fon pere efpofix la fille ‘dle 
un Francheleyn apelee Akce. The Hhuitorian did nét 


think it worth his while even to mention the name. 
of the Frankelein. 

Ver. 342. Seint Julian] was eminent for providing 
his votaries with good lodgings and accommodations 
of all forts. In the ttle of his Legende, [Mf, Bod, 
1590. 
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1596. fol. 4.] he is called * St. Julian, the gode her- 
berjour.” It ends thus. 

Therfore yet to this day thei that over lond wende, 

Thei biddeth Seint Julian anon that gode herborw 

he hein fende, 

And Seint Julianes Pater nofter ofte feggeth alfo, 

For his fader foule and his moderes, that he hem 

bring therto. 

Of the virtue of St. Julian’s Pater-nofter fee the 
Decameron. D. i1. N. 2. 

Ver. 344. envyned] Stored with wine. Cotgrave 
has preferved the French word enviné, in the fame 
fenfe. This is the reading of Mf. Atk. 1. 2. and 
others. The common editions read wiendid, 

Ver. 359. An anelace] See the Gloff. to M. Paris 
in v. Anelacius. It was a kind of &uife, or dagger, 
ufually worn at the girdle. In that paffage of M. 
Paris, p. 342. where Petrus de Rivallis is mentioned 
as geftans anclacium ad lumbare, quod clericum non de- 
cebat, it may be doubted whether the wearing of an 
anelace fimply, or the wearing of it at the girdle, 
was an indecent thing in a clerk. The five city- 
mechanics, a few lines below, are defcribed as wearing 
Rnives, and probably at their girdles (fee ver. 370), 
though the latter circumftance is not clearly exprefled. 
In the picture of Chaucer, which is inferted in fome 
copies of Occleves book De regimine principis, he is 
reprefented with a fe hanging from a button upon 
his breaft, See Mil. Harl, 4866. Cotton. Otho. A. 
XVill. 


Ver. 
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Ver. 359. a gipciere] Fr. Gideciere, a purfe. The 
mechanics, ver. 370. have alfo their pouches. 

Ver. 357. At Seffions}] 4¢ rhe Seffions of the Peace, 
The Juftices, by the Stat. 24 E, Ill. c. 1. were to 
be, in each county, 2 Seigneur et ovefyue lui trois ou 
guatre des meultz vauez du countee, exjémblement ove 
afeuns fages de la ley. A wealthy Frankelein might 
perhaps be commiffioned under this deicription ;_ but 
I know not how he coud be a Knight of the Shire ; 
as they by 46 E, III. were to be CHIVALERS ¢t 
SERJANTZ des meulx vauez du pais; unlefs we fup- 
pofe, either that the rank of Ssryant (Efquire) was as 
undefined as it 3s now, or that his office of Juttice 
nade him an Efquire, within the meaning of the 


rer. 361.4 cogatey This word has been changed 
in Ed. Urr. pan what authority I know not) to 
Coroner, "TY ¥ Mif. all read Comutour, or comptour. At 
the fame time it is not eafy to fay what office is 
meant have a notion, that the Foreman of the 
the Hundred court was called a Cowzsour ; 
the Law-Gloflaries do not take notice of any 
fuch fenfe of the word, and I cannot at prefent pro- 
duce any thing ftronger in fupport of it than the 
following paflage of R. G. p. 538. Speaking of an 
Bune fummoned by the Conftable af Glou< 
efter Cattle, he fays, that— 
He hald his hundred mid gret folk and honour, 
And Adam of Arderne was is [his] chef countour. 
"yhough this may poffibly mean that Adam acted 


. 
+¥ 
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Ver. 362. vavafour] The precife import of this 
word is often as obfcure as its original. See Du HM | 
Cange in v. In this place it fhould perhaps be under- 
ftood to mean the whole clafs of middling Land- 
holders. WL 
Ver. 372. on the deis] This word occurs fo fre- WT 
quently in our old authors, that it may be worth the He 
while to endeavour tw give a more fatisfactory ex~ | 
planation of it than is to be found in the Gloffaries. Hi) 
_I apprehend that it originally fignified the cvoodex 
floor {Drais, Fr. De affibus, Lar.} which was laid at 
the upper end of the hall, as we {till fee it in College- 
halls, &c. That part of the room therefore, which 
was floored with planks, was called the Dazs (the rest 
being either the bare ground or at beft paved with 
{tone) ; and being raifed above the level of the other 
parts it was often called the sigh Dais. In royal halls 
there were more Dais than one, each of them pro- 
bably raifed above the other by one or more fleps ; 
and that where the King fate was called she highef 
Dais. Ata dinner, which Charles V of France gave 
to the Emperour Charles IV in 1377, Chriftine de 
Pifan fays [Hift. de Ch. V. P. iil. c. 33] cinq dos 
{dais} avoit en la fale plains de Princes aad de Barons; 2 
amd autres tables par-tout.— et eftoient les dewx grams a 
dois et les dregouers fais de barrieres a l’environ. 
As the principal table was always placed upon ¢ 
Dais, it began very foon, by a natural abufe of words, 
to be called itfelf 2 Dais, and people were faid to fit 
at the Dais, inftead of at the table upon the Dais. Ie 
was foin the time of M. Paris. Vit. Abb. p. 1070. 
| Priore il 
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Priore prandente ad magnam menfam, quam Dezs 
vocamus. 

Menage, whofe authority feems to have led later an- 
tiquaries to interpret Dais, a Canopy, has evidently con- 
founded Deis with Ders. Ders and Derfelet (from Dorfum, 
as he obferves) meant properly the hangings at the 
back of the company [Du Cange, v. DorsateE.], but as 
the fame hangings were often drawn over fo as to form 
a kind of canopy over their heads, the whole was called 
a Ders, Chriftine, P. in. c. 41. Sus chafcun des 
trois [the Emperour and the Kings of France and Bo- 
hemia] avoit un ciel, diftinte Pun de Vautre, de drap 
dor a fleurs de lis ; et pardeflus ces trois en avoit un 
grant, qui couvroit tout au long de la table, et tout der- 
riere eux pendoit, et eftoit de drap dor. This laft ciel, 
or canopy, ** which covered the whole length of 
the table, and hung down behind the company,” was a 
Ders. That it was quite a different thing from a Deis, 
appears from what follows: 4 autre dois [dais] au- 
plus pres (fhe fays) /eozt—le Daulphin and others, He 
fus le chief du Daulphin avoit un ciel, et puis un autre par- 
deffus qui toute la table couvroit. Dais here plainly 
rheans @ table. The Dauphin fate at the fecond table, 
and had a canopy over his own head, and another 
which covered the whole table. In fhort, one. of 
Menage’s own citations, if properly corrected, will 
fully eftablifh the diftinct fenfes of thefe two words. 
Ceremon, de Godefroy, p. 335. Le Roy fe vint -mettre 
atable /ur un haut Ders [read Deis] fait et préparé en 
la grande falle du Jogis Archiepifcopal, /ous un grand 
Ders, le fond du quel eftoit tout Wor. He has an- 
other 
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other citation from Martene, de Mon. Rit. 1. i. c. xis 
p» t09, in which he himfelf allows, that Dafiwin (the 
fame as Dais) mutt fignify ux effrade, availed floor. 
It appears from the fame citation, that the afcent to 
the Dafium was by more fteps than one. 

See below, ver. 2202. 9585. 10373. and Gower, 
Conf. Am, fol. 155. a. Sittende won the hie deis. 

Ver. 381. for the nones] “ That is, as I conceive, 
for the occafion. This phrafe, which was very fre- 


- quently, though not always very precifely, ufed by 


corruption of corrupt Latin. From proenunc, I fap- 
pofe, came fer the nunc, and fo for the nonce; judt as 
from ad-xunc came a-non, The Spanith entonces bas 
been formed in the fame manner from Zz-tunc.” 

I have repeated this note from the laft Edit. of 
Shakefpeare, Vol. ¢. p. 239. as I have not found any 
reafon to alter my opinion with refpect to the ori- 
ginal of this phrafe. I will add here a lift of feveral 
paflages in thefe tales, in which it is ufed in the fame 
fenfe, See ver. 525. 547. 3469. 13948. 16339. See 
alfo R. G. p. 285. 

And he hadde vor the nones tweye fuerdes by hys fyde. 

Ver. 382. And poudre marchant] What kind of 
ingredient this was I cannot tell. Cotgrave men- 
tions a Pouldre blanche and a Pouldre de duc, which 
feem both to have been ufed in Cookery. I mutt 
take notice, that the epithet zert, in mott of the Ma. 
is annexed to poudre marchant, and I rather wih I 
had left it there, as, for any thing that I know, it 
may fuit that as well as Galingale, 


our old writers, I fuppofe to have been originally 


Ver. 
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Ver. 383. London ale] Whether this was a dif: 
ferent fort of ale froin that of the ptovinees, or only 
better made, I know not; but it appears to have been 
in requeft above a century after Chaucer. In the ac- 
count of the feaft of Archbifhop Warham in 1504, are 
the following articles. Lel. Colleét. App. Psit. p. 30- 
De cervifia Londini iiii, dol. — — vi li. 

De cervifia Cant. vi. dol. prec. dol. xxv s. 

De cervifia Ang, Bere xx. dol. prec. dol. xxilis. iv d. 
So that London ale was higher priced than Kentith by 
5s. a barrel. 

Ver. 386. Maken mortrewes} Lord Bacon, in his 
Nat. Hitt. i. 48. fpeaks of “ a Mortrefs made with the 
brawa of capons /famped and itrained.” He joins it 

vith the cullice (coulis) ef cocks, It feems to have 
been a rich broth, or foupe, in the preparation of 
which the flefh was ftamped, or beat, in a mortar; 
from whence it probably derived its name, we mor- 
ireufe; though I cannot fay that I have ever met with 
the French word. 

Ver. 393- Allin a goune of falding}] I have ad« 
ded All, for the fake of the verfe, but perhaps unnecef- 
farily, as fome of the Mf. read — 

In a goune of falding wnfo the knee. 
The reader has been forewarned [Effay &c. p. 104, §-] 
that Chaucer is not always correét in the difpofition of 
his accents. 

Ver. 400. Of nice confcience] Hy. Stephens in- 
forms us, that Nice was the old French word” for 
Niais, one of the fynonymes of Sot. Apol. Herod. 1. i. 
Gs Ae 
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¢. 4. Our author ufes it elfewheré in its original 
fente for foolifh, ver. 6520, 
But fay that we ben wife, and nothing nice. 

Ver. 405. His herberwe, his mone] In ver. 11347. 
he ufes Lerberwe for the place of the Sun, which perhaps 
it may fignify here. Lodemanaze feems to be formed 
(as the Gloff. obferves) by adding a French termination 
to the Sax. Ladman, a Guide, or Pilot; It would 
have been more Enelifh to have faid Lodemanfhip, as 
‘ Seaman/bip, Horjtnenpbip; &ci From the fame property 
of leading; the North-ftar, in ver. 2061, is called the 
Lodefterre; and hence alfo our name of Loadfone for 
the Magnet. 

Ver. 418. by his magike naturel] The fame prac- 
tifes are alluded to in H. F. ni. #75. 

And clerkes eke, which conne well 
All this mag yke naiurell, 

That craftely do her ententes 

To maken ia certayne afcendentes 
Ymages, lo! through which magyké 
To maken a man ben hole or feke. 

Ver. 433. Old Hippocras} Whoever is curious to 
know moré of the Phyficians mentionéd in this Cata- 
fogue may confilt the Account of Authors, &c. in 
Ed. Urr.—Fabrie. Bibl: Med. Ait—“and the Elench. 
Medicor. Vet. ap. eund. Bibl. Gr. t. xiii. I fhall only 
obferve that the names of Hippocras, of Ypoeras, and 
Gallien were ufed even by the Latin writers of the 
middle ages for Hippocrates and Galen. See’ the in- 
feriptions in the Library at St. Albans, Mozaff. tei. 
p- 184. 
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Magnus eram medicus, Hypocras fum nomine dictus. 
Alter et egregius vocitatus eram Galenus. 
See below, ver. 12240. 

Ver. 459. moift and newe] Moift is here ufed in a 
peculiar fenfe, as derived from muffeus; for, according 
to Nonius, 2. 518. Mu/fum, non folum vinum, verum 
etiam novellum quiquid eft, recte dicitur, So in ver. 
17009- moifty ale is oppofed to old. 

Ver. 464. as nouthe] The ufe of zoxthe for now, 
in this place, has fo much the appearance of a botch, 
that it may be proper to obferve that the word was in 
ufe before Chaucer’s time. See R. G. p.455,8, In 
the latter inftance it is in the middle of the verfe. 

Ver. 470. Gat-tothed] Whether we read thus, with 
the generality of the Mf. or Cat-tothed, with Mfi. 
Afk. 1. 2. or Gap-tothed, with Kd. Urr. Iconfefs my- 
{elf equally unable to explain what is meant by this 
cireumftance of defcription. The Wife ufes the 
phrafe when {peaking of herfelf in ver. 6185. 

Ver. 528. fpiced confcience] This phrafe occurs 
again, ver. 6017. but I do not underftand it. 

Ver. 350. the ram] This was the ufual prize at 
wreftting-matches. See below, ver. 13671. and 
Gamelyn. ver. 343. 555+ M. Paris mentions a wrett- 
ling-match at Weftminfter in the year 1222, at which 
a ram was the prize, p. 265. 

Ver. 562. a goliardeis] Un goliardois, Fr. Goliardus, 
or Goliardenfis, Lat. ‘This jovial fect feems to have 
been fo called from Golias, the real or affumed name 
of aman of wit, toward the end of the XIth Century, 
who wrote the Apocalpfis Golie, and other pieces ia 

burlefque 
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burlefque Latin Rimes, fome of which have been 
falfely attributed to Walter Map. See Tanner’s Bibl. 
Brit. in v. Gouras, and Du Cange in v.GonrarpDus. 
There is a poem by one of this fect in Mf. Bod, 
3869. James. 32. which is entitled “ Dicta cujufdam 
Goliardi Anglici,” and begins thus : 

Omnis ; in Gallia, Anglus Goliardus, 

Obediens et humilis, frater non baftardus, 

Goliz difcipulus, dolens quod tam tardus, 

Mandat falutem fratribus; nomine Richardus, 

The latt Stanza is this. 

Summa falus omnium, filius Marizx, 

Pafcat, potet, veftiat pueros Goliz, 

Et confervet focios fancte confrariz 

Ad dies ufque ultimos Enoch et Elye 

In feveral authors ot the XTIIth aetiiry, quoted by 
Du Cange, the Goliardi are claffed with the joculatores 
et buffones. 

Ver. 565. athomb of gold} If the allufion be, as 
is molt probable; to the ok d proverb, Every honeft Miller 
has a thumb of goid, this paflage may mean, that our 
Miller, notwithftanding his thefts, was an Sone? Miller, 
1,e. as honeft as his brethren. 

Ver. 588. fette hir aller cappe] ver is the Genitive 
Plural ae Alle, from the Sax. ealra, Hir aller would 
be properly rendered in Latin eorum omnium. See the 
Hflay &c. n. 27, To fit a man’s cap is the fame as 
to make a fool of him. See vers 3144. 

How that a Clerk hath fr the cwrightes cappe. 

Ver. 617. a right good ftot] I take Stot to be put 
here for Stod, the Saxon word for a Stallion. A /ftot 

ae fignified 
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fignified properly a Bullock, as it {till does in the North. 
See the Percy Houth. Book, p. 2. and Note. The 
paflage which Du Cange, in v. Srorrus, has quoted 
from Maddox, Form, Angl. p. 427. to fhew, that 
Stottus fignifies Equus admiffarius, proves rather that it 
fignifies a Bullock. John de Nevill leaves to his eldett 
fon feveral fpecifie legacies ‘¢ et eciam ce vaccas pro 
{tauro, cc /fottos et ftirkes, MM bidentes” &c. Stirke is 
the Saxon name for a Aezfer, fo that there can be little 
doubt that ‘ ce /ffottos ct ftirkes” fhould be rendered 
66 cc bullocks and heifers. 

Ver. 626. cherubinnes face] H. Stephens, pol. 
Herod. 1,1. ¢. xxx. quotes the fame thought from a 
French epigram. 

Nos grands docteurs au Cherubin vifage &ce 


Ver. 627.. faufefleme] I find this word in an old 
Fr. book of Phyfick, which I have quoted before in n. 
on ver.165. ‘¢ Oignement maguire! pur Jaufefleme ec 
pur chefcune manere de roigne.”—Roigne fignifies any 
{corbutic eruption. So in the Thoufand notable things, 
B. i. 70. “* A /awsfleame or red pimpled face is help- 
ed with this medicine following.”——-Two of the ingre- 
dients are Quickfilver and Brimftone. In another place, 
B. ii. 20. Ovyle of Tartar is faid “ to take away cleane 
all fpots, freckles, and filthy wheales.” Thefe latt, 
I fuppofe, are what Chaucer calls whelkes. 

Ver. 648. Queftio quidjuris] This kind of inten 
occurs frequently in Ralph de Hengham. After hav- 
ing ftated a cafe, he adds, Quid juris? and then pro- 


eed to give the anf{wer to it. See Heng.. Mag. c. xia 
Etta. 
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Efto autem quod reus nullo modo venerit ad hunc 
diem, quid juris? &c. See alfo, c. xii. 

Ver. 649. a gentil harlot] The name of Harb: 
‘was anciently given to men as well.as women, See 
below, ver.7336. Herlod, in Welhh, is faid to fignify 
fimply @ young man, and Herlodes, a young woman. 
Richards, Welfh Dict. inv. With us it feems al- 
ways to have been a difgraceful appellation. In R. R. 
ver. 6068. Kizg of Harlots is Chaucer’s tranflation of 
Roy des ribaulx. 

Ver. 664. a Significavit] The writ de excommunicato 
capiendo, commonly called a Sigaificavit, from the begin- 
ning of the writ, which is as follows: Rex Vicecomiti 
L, falutem. Significavit nobis venerabilis pater H, L. 
Epifcopus &c. Cod. Jur. Ecc. p. 1054. 

Ver. 665. In danger hadde he] i.e. within the 
reach, or control, of his office. See Hitt. Abbat. 
Pipwell. ap. Monaft. Angl. t. i. p. 815. Nec aude- 
bant Abbates eidem refiftere, quia aut pro denariis aut 
pro bladis femper fuerunt Abbates in dangerio diéti Of- 
ficialis, 

The youge girles, in the next line, may fignify either 
the young men or the young women; as gitl was formerly 
an appellation common to both fexes. 

Ver. 672. Of Rouncevall] I can hardly think that 
Chaucer meant to bring his Pardoner from Roncevaux 
in Navarre, and yet I cannot find any place of that 
name in England. An Hofpital Beate Marie de 
Rouncyvalle in Charing, London, is mentioned in the 
Monaft. t. i. p. 443. and there was a Runceval-Hall 
ee in 
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in Oxford, Stevens, v. ii, p. 262. So that perhaps 
it was the name of fome Fraternity. 

Ver. 674, Come hither, love, to me] This, I fup- 
pofe, was the beginning, or the burthen, of fome 
known fong. 

Love, is here a diflyllable, as in ver. 260. 

In léve-days, ther coud he méchel helpe. 
and in ver. 1627. 
Ful féth is fayde, that love neé lordfhip. 

The double rime’ of #o me, anfwering to Rome, proves 
evidently that Rome in this place is to be pronounced 
as a Diffyllable. We need therefore have no {fcruple, 


I think, of pronouncing it in the fame manner wher- 
ever the metre requires two fyllables.. See ver. 4562. 
. 5568 


A like ufe may be made of other fimilar rimes in 


Chaucer for eftablifhing the pronunciation of the e 
feminine. In ver, 16673. dy me rimes to time, and in 
Tro. il. QQI. to time and prime ; and accordingly both 
jime and prime are ufed in other places as diflyllables, 
See ver. 7884. 10827—10674. 12596. 

In thefe cafes the final monofyllable me transfers its 
accent to the preceding fyllable, after the manner of 
the Greek enclitics, and the final e of courfe becomes a 
mere e feminine. 

Ver. 675. bare—a ftiff burdoun] Sang the bafe, See 
ver. 4163. and Du Cange in v. Burvpo. 

Ver. 684. the newe get] The aew fashion. Gette, or 
jett (for the Mff. differ), is ufedin the fame fente by 
Occleve, de Reg. Princ. Mf, Bod, 1504. 1786. 

Alfa 
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Alfo ther is another zewe gerre, 
All foule wafte of cloth and exceiif— 

Ver. 689. Bret-ful of pardon] This‘is the reading 
of all the Mff, but I have found no other paffage in 
which the word Bret is ufed. Fret (for freighted, 
Jraught) is uled by Lydgate, in a Ballade, falfely attri- 
buted to Chaucer. Ed. Urr. p. g52, ver. 269. Ther 
kinde is fret with doublenes.—and in Traged. B. v. 
c. 7. Fret full of ftones. B. viii. c. 7. With riche 
. {tones fret.—Fret may alfo be derived from the Sax. 
Fretwian, Ornare. 

Ver. 710. a noble ecclefiaft] It appears from 
hence that the Pardoner was an itinerant ecclefiaffick, of 
much the fame ftamp with Frate Cipolla in the Deca- 
meron. vi. 10. By the Stat. 22 H. VIII. c. 12. all 
prottors and pardoners going about in any countrey 
without fufficient authority are to be treated as vaga- 
bonds. ‘Their impofitions upon the credulity of the 
vulgar have been checked by feveral Councils. See Du 
Cange, inv. Queftiarii and Queftionarius, under which 
general names the venders of indulgences are included. 

Ver. 743. Eke Plato fayeth] This faying of Plato 
is quoted: again ver. 17156. Our author probably 
took it from Boethius, B. iii. Pr. 12. See alfo Rom, de 
la R, ver. 7465. | 

Ver. 761. amonges] iI have ventured to lengthen 
the common reading among by a fyllable, as the metre 
requires it, and Chaucer ufes the word fo lengthened in 
other places. See ver. 6534. 

Ovide, amonges other thinges {male— 
and ver. 9902. 
Mynonges other of his honeft thinges. 
PA J fufpect 
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I fufpect that the Sax. gemang had originally a ter: 
mination in az, gemangan, like many other of the 
Saxon adverbs and prepofitions. 

Ver. 787. to make it wife] Yo make it a matter of 
awifdom, or acliberation. So in ver. 3978. 11535. 4e 
made it frange—fignifies—be made it a matter of dif- 
fic ul ty. 

Ver. 792. This is the point] See the Difcourfe, 
&c. § vil. 

Ver. 812. and our othes fwore] i. e. and we {wore 
our othes—and praied him &c. It is too frequent a 
practice with our author to omit the governing Pro- 
noun before his verbes. See below, ver. 1757. And 
fawe—for—And they fawe, Ver. 5042. and fayn— 
for—and they fays. Ver. 5054. and yet lith—for— 
and yet he lith, Ver. 6123. and blamed him elf—for— 

and he blamed himflf. Ver. 6398. And made him—tor 
— And 1 made him, 

Ver. 819. In high and lowe] Js, or De alto et baffo. 
Bars. Lat. Haut et bas. Fr. were expreffions of en- 
tire fubmiffion on one fide, and fovereignty on the 
other. SoP. L. p. 283. {peaking of the Pope, fays— 
He falle at his dome fet it Jowe and hie. See Du 
Cange, inv. 

Ver. 827. a litel more than pas] 4 pas, with 
Chaucer, means always, I believe, @ foot-pace. See 

ver. 2899. And riden forth a pas.—and ver. 12800, 
Than thou wolt gon a pas not butamile. See alfo 
ver. 16043.—more than trot or pas. 

Ver. 337. Now draweth cutte] Drawerh is the 
fecond perfon Plural of the Imperative Mode, See the 
ween te | ok Effay 
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Effay &c. n.32. -The ceremony of drawing cutte oc- | 
curs again, ver. 12727, feq.. Froiflart calls it “rer 3 al 
Ja longue paille. V . 1s: Grid ds ql 

Ver. 868. the regne of Feminie] Yhe Aingdom of the a) 
Amazons. So Penthefilea is called by Gower she Queen 
of Feminee. Cont. Am. fol. 75. a. 97. b. He 

Ver. 886, And of the temple] The Editions, and mi 
all the Mf, except two, read tempef?. But the Thefeida ti 
fays nothing of any empeff. On the contrary it fays, | 
that the paflage 

Totto fornito fu et fenza pene. 

I have therefore preferred the reading of Mf. C. i. 
and HA. as Thefeus is defcribed making his offerings, 
&c. upon his return, in a temple of Pallas. Thef. 1, ii. 

Ver. 907—13] Imitated from the Thefida, 

Chi fon coftoro, che a noftri lieti aventi 

Cum crini fparti, batendofe el pecto, 

Di fqualor piene in altri ob/curi vettimenti, 

Tutte piangendo, come fe in defpecto 

Haveffen la mia gloria e Valtre genti. 

The 3d line, I fufpeét, fhould be read thus: 
Di fqualor piene in aérz veitimenti. 
Objcuri was a glofs for atri. 

Ver. g11. mifboden] Jwured. So in a Charter of 
Canute to the Church of St. Paul. Monaft. v. ili. 
p. 304. that nan man—heom mifbeode. 

_ Ver. 940. wala wa] I fhall take the liberty of 
conftantly reprefenting this Interjection in this fimple 
form, though in the Mf. it is written very differently ; 
awalaway, weilaway, welaway, &c. from whence the 
more modern vulgar weladay. Wa and la are both 


Saxon 
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Saxon interjections of grief. The compound Wala 
ava is ufed in Chr. Saxon. Gibf. p. 191. 

Ver. 970. No nere Athenes] ere is ufed for 
Nerre, and that for Nerer, the Comparative of Ner. 
So ver. 1852. ferre ne zere; ver. 13450. mere and 
nere; ver. 1618Q. never the ere. 

Ver. 981. y bete] Probably, amped; that opera~- 
tion being anciently, I fuppote, performed by the ham- 
mer. See ver. 11948. 11951. 

Ver. 1016. And he that other] He is inferted for 
the fake of the metre. But perhaps we fhould rather 
read with fome of the Mff, And that other kaight 
highte Palamon. See the n. on ver. 393- 

mn bte is a Diffyllable here asin other places; ver. 
618. $62 1730. 3097, etal. It is difficult to deter- 
mine precifel ly what part of fpeech 1 it is; but upon the 
W whol le, Lam inclined to confider it as a word of a very 

fingular form, a verb active with a paflive fignification. 
See ver. 1560. where J highte mutt fignify iti called, 
as in the verfe preceding to bighte lignifies to be called. 
According to this hypothefis, in the prefent inftance 
and in ver. 618. 362.1730. where dighte fignifies was 
called, it is ais for highted; and in ver. 3097, where it 
fignifies zs called, for bighteth, | 

It fhould be obfer eed that the Sax. hatan, vocare, 
promittere, from whence highie is derived, is a verb 
aétive of the common form; and fo is Azghee itfelf, 
when it fignifies to promife. See ver. 6606. 8372. 

Ver. 1053. at the fonne uprift] I fhould have had 
no objection to the reading of Ed. Urr. as the fonne 
uprift, i. €. uprifeth, if I had found itin any Mf. The 
common 
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common reading 1s fupported by Lydgate, Th. fol. 
364.a. where wprif is uled for uprifing. 

Ver. 1080. he blent] “This word has various fenfes 
in Chaucer, as it is derived from blinnan, ceffare; 
blindan, cecare; or blendan, mifcere. It feems 
here to be ufed in a fourth fenfe, the fame in which 
Shakefpeare ufes the verb to bdlench, i. e. to Jorink, 
or flart afide. Johnfon’s Dict. in v. Brencu. In 
ver. 3751. and Tro. iil. 1352. it fignifies oked; but 
from what root I cannot tell. 

Ver. 1135. to dien inthe peine] So in Froiffart, 
v. i. ¢c, 206, Edward III declares that he will not re- 
turn “ jufques a tant qu’il auroit fin de guerre, ou paix 
a fa fuffifance, ou a fon grand honneur: ox a mourroit 
ez la peine.” SeealfoR. R. 3326. 

Ver. 1167. par amour I loved hire] i.e. with lve 
I loved her. This is a genuine old expreffion. See 
Froiffart, v. 1. c..196, Il aima adonc par amours, et 
depuis efpoufa, Madame Yfabelle de Juillers.——and 
Boccace, Decam, x. 7. per amore amiate. So below, 
ver. 2114. That loveth par amour.—F rom hence Para- 
mour OY Paramours (in one word) was ufed vulgarly to 
fignify love; [See ver. 3354. 4390. 13772.] and a2 
miftrefs ; ver. 6036. 

Ver. 1165. the olde Clerkes fawe] The olde Clerk 
is Boethius, from whofe book de Confolatione Chaucer 
has borrowed largely in many places. The paflage al- 
luded to isin L, ii, Met. 12. 

Quis legem det amantibus ? 
Major lex amor eft fibi. 

Ver. 1214. 0 flound] Ove moment. For this read~ 

ing we are obligedto Mf, C. i. Vulg. or ftound. 


Ver. 
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Ver. 1264. A dronken man] This is alfo from 
Boethius, L. ili, Pr. 2. 

Ver. 1281. The pure {fetters] The very Fetters, 
So in the Duch. ver. 583. The pure deth. The Greeks 
ufed nobaepos in the fame fenfe [ Tepeay naBocpos, A very 
Timon: Ariftoph. Opy. 1548.] ; and the Latins purus 
putus, See Frorffart, v. iis c. 104. per Anglois de 
courage. 

Ver. 1346. exiled on his hed] So in Froiffart, 
Vv. i. C. 241. orders were given gue nul fur fa tefte ne 
Sadvangaft d'aller devant. Inv. il. ¢. 41. he ufes in- 
differently fur la tele and fur peine de la tefte, 

Ver. 1378. Beforne his hed in his celle] This 1s 
the reading of Mf. E. The Mff. C.i. and HA. read, 
Beforn his owe celle—and perhaps their authority 
ought to have been followed in the text. 

Ver. 1430. Philoftrate}] In the Thefeida Arcite 
takes the name of Pentheo. See the Difcourfe, &c. 
p. 136. The name of Philoftrate might be fuggetted 
to Chaucer, either by Boccace’s poem entitled P4:- 
loftrato, or by the Decameron, in which one of. the 
characters is fo called. In the Midjummer Night's 
Dream, of which the principal fubjeét is plainly 
taken from this Tale, a Philoftrate is alfe introduced, as 
a favourite fervant of Thefeus and maiter of his fports. 

Ver. 1479. That nedes coft] The fenfe of this 
paffage as it itands in the Mf, is fo obfcure, that Iam 
inclined to adopt the alteration propofed in Gl. Urr. 
v. NepE. That nedes caft he mofte himfelven hide. 
i, e. That he muft needs ca/, or contrive, to hide him- 
felt. 

Ver, 
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Ver. 1524. feld hath eyen] An old Monkith 
verfe to this effect is quoted in Mf. Bod, James. n. 6. 
p- 161. Campus habet lumen, et habet nemus auris 
acumen. 

Ver. 1537. Now fhineth it, and now] I have 
printed this line fo upon the credit of Edit. M. which 
profefles to follow Mf. though perhaps we might 
fafely read with Mf. A. Now é#e thineth, now— 
ftte may have been a diffyllable formerly as well as 
atte. 

Ver. 1628. his thankes} With his good will, See 
alfo ver. 2109. 5854, and ver. 2116. hir thankes; 
with their good will, So in the Saxon Chron. P: 24.3. 
fume ere thankes, and fume here unthankes; aliqui &- 
benter et aliqui ingratzs. 

Ver. 1644. And breking] The Mf. all read, drek- 
eth, But it is more likely, I think, that the firft 
tranferiber fhould have made a miftake in that word, 
than that Chaucer fhould have offended fo unneceflarily 
again{t grammar. 

Ver. 1658. In his fighting were as] 45 has been 
inferted for the fake of the metre, but I am not fatif- 
fied with it. Perhaps we. fhould read fightinge, and 
pronounce the finale. In the Saxon, Verbals of this 
form are faid to terminate in ange, inge, onge, Unge. 
Flickes, Gr. AS. c. 3. xvii. 

Ver. 1670, 1.] Soin the Thcfida, 1, v. 

Ma come nui vegian venir in hora 
Coffa che in mille anni non aviene. 

Ver. 1715. As though it were] The bef Mil. 
read——As it were in @ liffes—which perhaps is right, 

See 
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See before, ver. 1014. 02 armes.—And Froiffart, v. 1. 
c. 153. en unes lices, qui pour celle caufe furent faites. 
In the preceding line other is the old expreffion for or. 
Ver. 1749. Mars the rede] So below, ver. 1971. 
Boccace has given Mars the fame epithet in the open- 
ing of his Thefeida. 
— o rubicondo Marte. 

Ver, 1817. And therfore] Imitated from the 

Thefeida, |. v. 
Ma pero che gia inamorato fut 

E per amor fovente folegiai, 

M’e caro molto il perdonare altrui. 

Ver. 186i. Sle his contrary] The terms in the 
Thefeida are fimply— 

Chi [’altra parte caccera di fuore 
Per forza d’arme, marito li fia. 

Ver. 1900. Arfmetrike] So Arithmetike was com- 
monly called in our ancient language. See below, 
ver. 7804. and The feven Sages of Rome. Mi. Cotton. 
Galba. E, ix. 

Geometrie and ars metrike 
Fifik and alfo Retorike. 

Ver. 1915. Hath Thefeus don wrought] This. 
fhould rather be don work, The Participle of the Paft 
Time is put improperly for the Infinitive Mode. 
But the fame inaccuracy occurs again in ver. 4591. 
Thefe marchants han don fraught hir fhippes newe—. 

Ver. 1920. the temple of Venus] In the de- 
{cription of this temple Chaucer has taken very litte 
from Boccace, as he had already inferted a very clofe 


imitation of this, part of the Thefeida in his A/emblee 
of 
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of Foules, from ver. 183 to ver. 287. If that Poem al- 
Iudes (as I fufpect) to the intended marriage between. 
John of Gaunt and Blanche of Lancafter, which took 
place in 1359, it will follow that the Poem of Palamon 
and Arcite muit have been compofed after that period. 

Ver. 1932. And hadde a cukkow] Aadde is in- 
ferted upon the authority of Ed. M. Ido not recollect 
to have found it in any Mf. 

Ver. 1942. the porter Idelnefle] In the Af. of F. 
wer. 261. Richefe is the Porter of Venus. But Idel- 
nefle, Dame Oyfeufe, is the Porter of the Yardin de 
Deduit. Rom. de la R. 645. 

Ver. 1977. I fhall throw together a few lines of 
the Lheferda, which Chaucer has plainly copied in this 
defcription. 

Ne vera beitia ancora ne paftore— 

Cerri-—Nodofi, afpri, rigidie vetufti— 
E le porte eran de eterno adamante 
Ferrato d’ogni parte tutte quante. 
Ver. 1999. The cruel ire] From the Thefeida, 
Vide vi le ire roffe come focho 
E la paura palida in quel locho. 

The pikepurfe (Lam forry to fay) is Chaucer’s own. 

Ver. 2002. The. fhepen} The fable; from the 
Sax. feypen, which fignifies the fame thing. The 
tranflator of Bede renders ad fiabula jumentorum—to 
neata fcypene. B. iv. c. 24. 

Ver. 2014, outhees] Oxtcry; from Hutefium, a terra 
well known in our Law. This line has ufually been 
printed— 

Armed complaint on theft and fiers corage. 
Ver, 
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Ver. 2019. the fhippes hoppefteres] It is needlefs 
to trouble the reader with the various readings and in- 
terpretations of this paflage. Yo oppe, in Saxon, 
fignified exactly the fame as to dance, though with us 
it has acquired a ludicrous fenfe ; and the termination 
fire, or fier, was ufed to denote a female, like srix in 
Latin. As therefore a female baker was called a 
bakefter, a female brewer a breweffer, a female webbe 
(or weaver) a webbeffer, fo, I conceive, a female hopper, 
or dancer, was called an hoppeffer. It is well known 
that a fhip, in moft languages, 1s confidered as a female. 

Though the idea of a thip dancing on the waves be 
not an unpoetical one, the adjunct Aoppefferes does not 
feem fo proper in this place as the éellatric? of the 
Thefeida, |. vii. 

Vedevi ancor le navi bellatrici, 

In voti carri ¢ li volti guattati. 
In another refpect Chaucer has improved upon his 
original, by reprefenting thé fhips o# fire. It fhould be 
obferved that the principal circumftances in Boccace’s 
defcription of this temple of Mars are copied from 
Statius, 1. vil. 

Ver. 2020, The hunte] The hunt/man, from the 
Sax. hunta. See before, ver. 1680. and bélow, vers 
2630. J know not what to think of the two following 
lines. Was Chaucer ferious, or did he mean, in this 
and fome other fimilar paflages, to ridicule the minute 
and often incongruous defcriptions of the old Ro- 
mancers? The lines are in all the Mil. 

_ Ver. 2027. Th’ armerer and the bowyer} The 
Editions and all the Mf. except Dr. Afkew’s, read— 
"Fhe 
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The barbour and the bocher. I was glad to avail 
myfelf of the authority of thofe two Mf. to infert 
TD’ armerer inftead of The barbour, and in confequence 
of that emendation I have ventured (from con 
only) to fubititute Le boxiiver for the Bocher. 

Ver. 2031. With thilke tharpe werd]  Thilke is 
fom conjecture only. The Mim read —zhe, Sharpe 
is a Diflyllable in other places. See ver, 2058. 2605. 
9033. 

In the next line I have alfo put Vhanging inftead of 
Hanging. 

Ver. 2128. Atmed they weren] This is upon the 
duthority of Ed. M. The Mf, read—Arme 
they—. 

Ver. 2150. alatins] _Alazo is the Spanith name of 
a {fpecies of Dog, which the Dictionaries call ¢ Maftif. 
sir J. Bouchier’s tranflation of Froiffart, B. iv. 
*¢ foure courfers and two Aan 
good.” 

Ver. 2170. ffaknes} The Saxon word for 
we call freckles. 

Ver. 2206. What haukes] He alludes to the fol- 
lowing defcription in the Thifeida, 1, vii, 
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L’aula grande d’alti-cavalieri 

Tutta era piena, e di diverfe gente, 

Quivi aveva zugulari e miniftrieri 

Di diverfi atti copiofamente, 

Zilfalchi, aftori, falconi, e {paravieri, 

Brachi, livreri, ¢ maftin veramente, 

Su per le ftanze e in terraa giacere, 

Affai a quor zentili belli a vedere, 
VOR cLY. 2 Ver 
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Ver. 2219. And in hire houre] I cannot better 
sIluttrate Chaucer’s Aftrology than by a quotation from 
the old Kalendrier de Bergiers, Edit. 100. Signe 
K. ii. b. Qui veult favoir comme bergiers {cevent quek 
planete regne chafcune heure du jour et de la nuit, doit 
favoir le planete du jour qui veult s’enquerir; et la 
premiere heure temporelle du foleil levant ce jour eft 
pour celluy planete. la feconde heure eft pour la 
planete enfuivant. et la tierce pour l’autre, &c. in the 
following order, viz. Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sol, Venus, 
Mercury, Luna. ‘To apply this doctrine to the pre- 
fent cafe. The firft hour of the Sunday, reckoning 
from fun-rife, belonged to the Sun, the Planet of the 
day; the fecond to Venus, the third to Mercury, &c. 
and continuing this method of allotment, we fhall 
find that the twenty-fecond hour alfo belonged to the 
Sun, and the twenty-third to Venus ; fo that the hour 
of Venus really was, as Chaucer fays, two houres be- 
fore fun-rife of the following day. 

Accordingly, we are told in ver. 2273. that the third 
hour after Palamon fet out for the temple of Venus, 
the Sun rofe, and Emelie began to go to the temple of 
Diane. It is not faid, that this was the hour of 
Diane, or the Moon, but it really was ; for, as we have’ 
juft feen, the twenty-third hour of Sunday belonging 
+o Venus, the twenty-fourth muft be given to Mere 
cury, and the firit hour of Monday falls in courfe to 
the Moon, the prefiding Planet of that day. 

After this Arcite is defcribed as walking to-.the 
cemple of Mars, ver. 236g» in the nexte houre of Mars, 
that is, the fourth hour of the day, It is necefflary to 

take 
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take the’e words together, for the nexte houre, finely, 
would fignity the /econd hour of the day; but that, ace 
cording to the rule of rotation mentioned above, be- 
longed to Saturn, as the shird did to Jupiter. The 
fourth was the nexte houre of Mars, that occurred after 
the hour lait named. 

Ver. 2223. Fayreft of fayre] So Palamon in the 

Thefeida. 
O bella dea, del bon Vulean fpofa, 
Per cui fe aliegra il monte Citherone, 
Dee i ti priego, che mi fii pietofa, 
Per quello amore che portafti ad Adone. 
4ind again, [See below, ver. 2240.] 
fo non te chegio in arme aver victoria 
fo cercho fola Emilia, la qual poi 
Donarmi, Dea, fe donar la mi voi. 
T] modo trova tu, ch’io non né€ cuto 
O ch’io fia vinto, o ch’io fia vincitore. 

Ver. 2273. The thridde houre inequal] In the 
Aftrological fyftem, the day (from fun-rife to fun-fet), 
and the night (from fun-fet to fun-rife), being eac 
divided into x1t houts, it is plain, that the hours of. 
the day and night were never equal, except juit at the 
Equinoxess The hours attributed to the Planets were 
of this wzequal forts See Kalendrier de Berg. loc. cits 
and our author’s treatife on the Aftrolabe. 

Ver. 2283. Fu mondo il tempio e di bei drapi ornate, 
ihéGul. vita 

Vers 2291. Hire bright here] So Emilia is de- 
feribed in Thef. 1. xii. 

Dicho che i fuo crin parevan d’oro, 
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Non con trezza reftretti, ma foluti 
E, petinati. 

Ver. 2292. Acoroyne] Corona di querzia cereale. 
Thef. 1. vit. 

Ver. 2368. Shal thee declaren] This is improper, 
4s the fires have already declared the event of the com- 
bat. In the Original, as I remember, the appearance 
of Diana is prior to the Omen. 

Ver. 2372. payen] This French word is conftantly 
ufed in tbe beft Mff. inftead of pagan. 

Ver. 2375. O-ftronge god] The prayer of Arcite 
in the The/eida begins in the fame manner. 

A forte dio, che ne i regni nivofi 

Biftonii fervi le tue facre cafe— 

Se per alto volere la mia etate 

E le mie forze meritan, che io 

De i toi fia detto, per quella pietate, 

Ch’ebbe Neptuno, alor che con difio 

Di Citharea z/avi la beltate, 

Rinchiufo da Vulcan, ad ogni idio 

Facto palefe, humilmente te priego, 

Che a li miei prieghi tu non fazi niego. 
Io fon come tu vidi giovinetto &c. 

Ver. 2404. Than helpe me] So in the Theftidae 
Dunque me ajuta per lo fanto focho, 
Che te arfe gia, fi come me arde hora. 


I tempii tuoi eterni foneranno 
De l’armi del mio vinto compagnone, 
Et ancora le mie vi penderano— 


Eterni fochi fempre yi arderano, 
E fa 
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E la barboa [f. barba] e.i mei con [f. crin]’ che 

offenfione 

Di ferro non fentiron te imprometto. 

Ver. 2451. ont-rede]  Out-wit: furpafs in Counfel, 
The fenfe of this word has been mott ridiculoufly 
miftaken by Dryden. 

For this advantage age from youth has won, 

As not to be out-ridden, though out-run. 

Ver. 2469, Min ben alfo the maladies colde} Tape 
_ prehend that maladies in this verfe is to be pronounced 
as of four fyllables. 

Min ben alf6 the maladies célde. 

So below, ver. 2495. 

Ther was in th’ h6ftelries all abéute. 
And ver. 2591. 

Ther n’ére fwiche cémpagnies néver twéy. 
However, if any one fhould prefer a hobbling line 
with another fyllable in it, he may read with the beft 
Mil. And min ben alfo &c. | 

Ver. 2506. Gniding of theldes] Rubbing, from the 
Sax. Gnidan ; fricare. Ihave not ferupled to infert 
this reading in the text from a fingle Mf. (NC.) and 
that one of the Jeaft authority. Indeed both Caxton’s 
Editions fupport it, for they read guydyng ; anda in 
many Mff. is undiftinguifhable from z The other 
readings are, Gynggynge, Gigging, Grigging, Girding, 
Gyding, Gryding, 

Ver. 2513. Pipes, trompes] Thefeida, 1. ii, 

A una hora trombe, nachare, e tamburi 

Sonaron forte.— 

See Du Cange, in v. Nacara, who defcribes it to be 
@ kind of brazen drum ufed in the cavalry, 
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i Ver. 2°16. Herethree} Soin the Thefeida. 
Jui tre, la quatro, e qui fei adunati, 

Tra lor moflrando diverfe ragione, 

Ver. 2527. Held yetthe chambre] So the Thefeida, 

Anchor le riche camere tenea 

Del fuo palagio. 

Ver. 2535. an o] It may be doubted, whether 
this be an abbreviation of Oyez, or whether the Inter- 
jection Ho were ufed to command a ceffation of noife, 
as well as of fighting, &c. Forthe latter ufe, fee v.1708. 
2668. and Holinthed. p. 495. The duke of Nor- 
folke was not fullie fet forward, when the King caft 
downe his warder, and the Heraldes cried, Ho, ho. 

Ver. 4552. himfelf to were) To defend, It is a 
Saxon word. See Chr. Sax. Gibf. p. 57. hine werede, 
fe defendit.—and p.148. See alfo Lydg. Troy. B, iv. 

That thelde ne plate might his body were. 

Ver. 2558. ylaft] ‘The prepofitive y is an addition 
| of my own, for the fake of the metre; but perhaps 
| we might read, “* No longer shal the tourneyinge laft.” 
| See the n. on ver. 1658. I fhould obferve that fome 
Mit. read tournament, and Mf. D. tourmentenge, which 
may lead us to fufpect that Chaucer poflibly wrote, 
tourneymen Lug 

Ver. 2563. The vois of the peple] So the Thefeida. 

Di nobili e del populo il romore 

Tocho le ftelle, fi fu alto e forte, 

Li dei, dicendo, fervi tal fignore 

Che de gli amici fuoi fugie la morte. 

Ver 2617. He foineth on his foo] I have ven- 
tured to fubftitute foo inftead of foot, or feet, the read- 
ings 
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ings of the Mil. Foor feéms to have been originally 
introduced by a copyift from the preceding line, and 
to have been afterwards altered to feet, in order to make 
fome fenfe. 

Ver. 2628. the vale of Galaphey] This word is 
varioufly written ; Colaphey, Galgephey, Galapey. There 
was a town called Galapha, in Mauritania Tingitana, 
wpon the river Malva [Cellar. Geog. Ant. v. il. 
Pp. 935-] which perhaps may have given name to the 
vale here meant. For Belmarie, ver. 2632, fee the 
note on ver. $7. 

Ver. 2673. The trompoures] the ¢rumpeters. So the 
beft Mf If the learned Editor of Azcient Scottifh 
Poems had found this word in this fenfe in his copy of 
Chaucer, he would not, I apprehend, have looked any 
further for an explanation of it in T4e Dance, by Dunbar, 
St. 2. V. 10. p. 276 

Ver. 2677. Whiche a miracle] It is fcarce necef- 
fary to obferve that which, in our ancient language, 
was often ufed for who and what. Itis ufed for what 
here, and again, ver. 5621. 6875. 

Ver. 2684. And was all his in chere, as his in herte] 
I have patched up this verfe, as well as I coud, out of 
the different copies. There is no authority, as I recol- 
lect, for the firit zz, except Ca. 2. but it feems abfo- 
Jutely neceffary: and all the copies reade-as in his 
herte—which, I think, 1s evidently wrong. 

Ver. 2686. a fury] Moft of the copies have a 
fire. Mf. A. reads a fuyr. from which I have made the 
prefent reading, as in the Thefeida it is Herinis, i. e. 
Erinuys,one of the Furies. , 
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Ver. 2698. corven] Cut out of his harnefs. If 


fuppofe to fave the time and trouble of regularly dif 
arming him, the laces é&cc. were cut. 


Ver. 2715. And fermacies] Pharmacies. I have 


i 
hich feems as neceflary to the fenfe 


; ‘ 
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ea | ye Be 7. . ‘ih if 
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he gotten, for al his grete wound, 


is 7 . © pines . ] [? ] S$ at ‘3 af nae 
gina in that curious old Ballad, 74e turnameut of Totten- 
am. ver. Qt. [| Ancient Poetry, v. 1i.]. 


[To] which of all the bachelery granted is che gree. 


And again, ver. 186. 

They gathered Perkin about on every fide, 

And grant him there she gree, the more was his pride. 
{t was neceflary to vindicate this old phrafe, as the 


7 4 ee a 1 fp See |) 3 —* § rar ot Am 
Editions have difcarded it for They orete. 


. p) 
Ver. 2740. ajournee] 4 day’s qvork, of way. Fr. 


Sih To make this ftill clearer, the Editions, in general, 
i read—a dayes journey—and {poil the verfe. 
iH Ver. 2748. bouke] T4e trunk of the body, probably ; 


from the Sax. Buce, wenter. 
Ver. 2802. overnome] 
il niman. Sax. 


Overtaken; from over- 
Ver, 2803. And yet] So in the Thefeida, 1. x. 

E anchor ne le brazza era perduta 

La vital forza, fol ne lo intelletto 

E nel core era ancora foitenuta 

La pocha vita.— 

Ver. 2813, Therfore I ftint] This is apparently a 

fling at Boccace’s pompous defcription of the paflage 
ot 
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of Arcite’s foul to heaven. Thef. 1. xi. It thould be He 
obferved however, that our author had already made 
ufe of the fame defcription in his Troilus, V. 1806, | 
feq. It is not in the Philoftrato. | 
Ver. 2817. ther Mars his foul gie] The force of | 

| ther in this paflage will beft appear by a collation of HH 
| ether fimilar paflages. See particularly ver, 5022. a 
7143-9182. | 

Wer. 2155. He cafteth] I have added He, to com- | 
plete the verfe. The ufe of pronouns redundantly is 
common in Chaucer. 

Ver. 2862. in that felve grove] In the Thefida, 
Arcita is buried—nel bofco, ove rancuna 

Aver fovente foleva de amore. 

Ver. 2866. Of funeral] Of is a conjectural fupple- 
ment. Or the verfe may be (perhaps, better) com- 
pleted, by taking in the word fully from Mf. NC. and 
Ed, Ca. 2.— in which th’ office 

Funeral he might all f/ly accomplice. 

Ver. 2872. And after this] The fecond +this is 
from conjecture only. Some Mf. read—And after 
this Thefeus hath ¥jeat—which perhaps is right, 

Ver. 2879. bare the vifage] If this expreffion were 
in Milton, the Criticks would not fail to call it a 
elegant Grecifm. In Chaucer we can only hope that 
it may be allowed to be az elegant Anglicifm. Froiflart 
fays, that the corpfe of our Edward III was carried 
** tout au long de la cite de Londres, 3 viaire decouvert, 
jufques a Wefimonftier?”? Vii. c. 326. 

Ver. 2885, With flotery berd] Thef. 1. xi. 
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Con rabuffata braza [or, barba] e trifto crine 

E polverofo.— 
Flotery feems literally to mean floting; as hair dif- 
cheveiled (rabbuffata) may be faid to flote upon the 
air. Ruggyis rough. 

Ver. 2887. And paffing over] According to this 
reading, the fenfe is plain, that Palamon was the reu- 
fulleit &c. paffing over, or excepting, Emelie. But all 
the Mil. that I have feen, read—orher. If we adhere 
to that, we muft difpofe the Parenthefis thus : 

And (paffing other of weping) Emelie 

The reufulleft &c.— 
and the fenfe will be, that with Palamon came alfo 
Emelie (pafling others of, or 7x, weping) the reuful- 
left &c. But fuch a conitruction would be very harfh 
and unlike Chaucer’s ufual facility; and therefore I 
rather believe we fhould read—over.—with Ed, Urr. 

Ver. 2897. his bow Turkeis] So in the Rom, de 
la R. Love is faid to have deux arcs Turquois, ver. 
924. 

Ver. 2904. the maifter ftrete] The principal ftreet. 
Le fouverain carrefour. Froiffart, v. iv. c. 28. 

Ver. 2960. the liche-wake] The cuftom of watch- 
ing with dead bodies (lice. Sax.) is probably very an- 
cient in this country. It was abufed, as other Wakes 
and Vigils were. See Du Cange, in v. VIGILI a. 
in vigilis circa corpora mortuorum vetantur choree et 
cantilene, feculares ludi et alii turpes et fatui. Synod. 
Wigorn. an. 1240. c. 5. Chaucer feems to have con- 
founded the Wake-plays (as they were called) of his 
own time with the Funeral-games of the Antients. So 
in 
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in Troilus, v. 303. Troilus fays to Pandarus, 

But of the fire and flambe funeral 

In which my body brennen {hall to glede, 

And of the fefe and playes paleftral 

At ny vigile I pray thee take good hede. 

Ver. 2964. in no disjoint] With no difadvantage. 
So ver. 13341. in fwiche disjoint; at fuch difads 
Vantage. 

Ver. 2993. that fayre chaine oflove] Ourauthor’s 
philofophy is borrowed, as it is ufually, from Boethius. 
L. ii. Met. 8. 

Hanc rerum feriem ligat, 
Terras ac pelagus regens, 
Et celo imperitans, amor. 
See alfo, for what follows, L. iv. Pr. 6. 

Ver. 3019. Lo the oke] So in the Thefeida, 
Li querci, che anno fi lungo nutrimento 
FE tanta vita quanto noi vedemo, 
Anno pur alcun tempo finimento. 
Le dure pietre ancor &c. 

Ver. 3043. Than is it wifdom] From the Thefeida, 
E pero fare de la neceffitate 
Virtu, quando bifogna, e fapientia, 
E il contrario e chiara vanitate. ; 

Ver. 3054. his vaflalage] Valour, prowe/s, Froif= 
fart, v.1. c. 271. 4 grand honneur et vaffellage. See 
Du Cange, in v. VassaTIcuM. 

Ver. 3078. With all th’ avys] So the Statute 
5 H.IV. is faid inthe Preamble to be made—de l’advis 
et affent des Seignurs &c. The fame form is ufed in 
moft of the Acts of that reign. 

| Ver. 
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Ver. 3091. oweth] By writing this word fo ‘(ac- 
cording to fome Mff.) we preferve a proper diftinétion 
between oweth, the third perfon Sing. of the Prefent 
Tenfe, and ovght, which was formerly only ufed in the 
Paft Tenfe. 

Ver. 3109. Thus endeth Palamon] Before I quit 
this tale, I will juft take notice that the fame fubject 
has been treated twice in French verfe, many years 
fince Chaucer’s time, by two Ladies. The one, 
Anne de Graville, is {aid by Du Verdier [Bzdi. p- 42.] 
to have tranflated de wiell langage et profe Le beau Ro- 
mant des deux amants Palamon et Arcita, It began 
thus: 

Victorieux en armes et amours 

Fut Thefeus, apres que plufieurs jours 

Eut fejourné en P Amazone terre, 

Ou Cupido et Mars luy firent guerre, 

Les quels vainquit et Hypolite aufi— 
The other, Feanne de la Fontaine, is mentioned by La 
Croix du Maine ; and it was moft probably her poem, 
that Fohannes Secundus has celebrated, 1. ii. Eleg. xv. 
as he appears to have written her Epitaph and a Nena 
upon her death. V. Lid, Funer-—inter Opp. Secund. 

In the new Edit. of Les Bibliotheques Frangoifes, the 
Poem of Anne de Graville is faid to be ftill preferved 
in the Royal Library at Paris; andI find froma note 
of VM. de la Monuoye in that Edit. that he was well 
apprized of our Chaucer’s having borrowed this tale 
from the Thefeida. | 

Ver. 3126. in Pilates vois] In fuch a voice as 
Pilate was ufed to fpeak with in the Myfteries. Pilate, 
being 
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Go 


being an odious character, was probably reprefented 
as {peaking with a harfh, difagreeable voice, 

Ver. 3156. After this verfe, the two following are 
found in fo many Mf, that perhaps they ought to have 
been inferted in the text. 

And ever a thoufand good ageins on badde; 

That knoweft thou wel, but if thou be madde, 

Ver. 3172. asdeme not] This phrafe has occurred 
before: ver. 2304. As kepe me. Ver. 2319. As fende. 
T once thought that as in thefe cafes was ufed ellip- 
tically for do fo much as; but then the following verb 
muft have been in the infinitive mood, whereas It is 
often in the imperative. See ver. 5773. As taketh. 
Ver. 6631. As doth. Ver. 13352. As beth. Iam 
therefore rather inclined to underftand it jn the fenfe 
of /o, according to its original etymology. As is an 
abbreviation of a/s, and that of a/ fia; fic omnino, 
ver. 5481. 5778. 7007. 

Ver. 3199. hendy Nicholas] Hendy, or Hende (as 
it was more commonly written) fignified, courteous, 
So ver. 6868. 

— A, fire, ye fhuld ben hende, 
And curteis, as a man of youre eftat, 


See 


Ver. 3210. augrim-ttones] _Augrim is a corruption 
of Algorithm, the Arabian term for Numeration. 4, 
grim-fiones therefore were the pebbles, or counters, which 
were anciently ufed in Numeration, 

Ver. 3217. the kinges note] What this zote, or 
tune, was I mutt leave to be explained by the Mufical 
Antiquaries. Angelus ad virginem, I fuppofe, was 
Ave Maria &c, 

Ver. 
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Ver. 3223. Of eightene yere] The words—I gefle== 
are not in the Mff. Mf. A. reads, feventene; which 
perhaps may be right, if /eventene be pronounced as of 
four fyllables. Afk. 1 and 2. would remove all dif- 
ficulties by reading, Of eightene yere this woman «was of 
ages 

Ver. 3227. He knew not Caton] The calling of 
this author Caton fhews, that he was more ftudied in 
French than in Latin, See below, ver. 9251. 14946. 
16155. Who he was, or of what age, is uncertain ; 
but his authority,’ four or five hundred years ago, feems 
to have been as great as if he had really been the fa- 
mous Cenfor of Rome. However, the maxim here 
alluded to is not properly one of Cato’s; but I find it 
in a kind of Supplement to the Moral Diftichs, en- 
titled Facetus (and fometimes, I believe, Parvus Cato) 
int. Auctores o¢to morales. Lugd. 1538. cap. iii. 

Duc tibi prole parem fponfam morefque venuftams 

Si cum pace velis vitam deducere juitam. 
The fame treatife, or at leaft one with the fame be: 
ginning and on the fame fubjeét, is mentioned in the 
Cat. MM, Coll. Trin. Dublin. n. 275. under the title 
of Urbanus. It is there attributed to Daniel Eccle- 
‘fenfis (Churche), who lived about the year 1180. See 
Bale. Cent. iii. 17. and Fabric. Bib. Med. ®t, in v. 

Ver. 3237. many a gore] ‘This word is ufed again 
in ver. 13719. I do not underftand it in either 
place. 

Ver. 3248. the newe perjenete tree} Some of the 
Mil. read, perjonetie, as if the word were derived from 
the IraL. pero giovanetto, rather than from the Fr. 
poires 
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poire, or pere, jeunette. In either cafe it fignifies a 
young pear. 

Ver. 3254. So gay a popfelot] ‘This word may either 
be confidered as a diminutive from Poxpée, a Puppet ; 
or as a corruption of Papillot, a young butterfly. 

Ver. 3268. a primerole] Old Fr. for a Primrofe. 
It is ufed by Gower. Conf. Am. fol. 148. 

Ibid. a piggefnie] The Romans ufed oculus asa 
term of endearment, and perhaps frgge/zie, in vulgar 
language, only means ocel/us; the eyes of that animal 
being remarkably {mall, The word occurs again in 
the Remedie of Love, ver. 257. though I do not believe 
that to be a work of Chaucer. 

Vers 3286. harow] . It would much exceed the 
limits of thefe notes to recite the {everal opinions con- 
cerning the original of this word. The curious reader 
may confult Du Cange in v. and Hickes, Gr. Fr. 
Theot. p.g6. I rather believe it to have been de- 
rived from Har, aliws, and Op, clamor, two Iflandic 
words, which were probably once common to all the 
Scandinavian nations. See Gudmund. Andr. Lex. 
Ifland. by Refenius, Hafn. 1683. In fupport of this 
opinion, it may be obferved, that the very word 
Haroep, or Harop, was ufed by fome of the inhabitants 
of the Low-countries in the fame fenfe in which Harem 
was by the Normans. Du Cange, in v. Harozp. 

Ver. 3308. OF Criftes] Of is added, from con- 
jecture only. 

Ver. 3318. With Poules windows] Perhaps this 
means, that his fhoes were cut in fquares, like panes of 


glafs, Bale mentions fenefratos calceos as making part 
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of the habit of the Francifcans. Cent. iv. 27, and 
gi. They alfo occur in the Ciftercian Statutes an. 
1629. and the Monks are forbidden to wear them. 
Du Cange, in v. CALCEDFENESTRATI, 

Ver. 3321. of alight waget] Or, Watchet. Skinner 
explains Watchet to mean a colour, a whitifh blue; bu€ 
in this place it feems rather. to mean fome kind of 
cloth; denominated, perhaps, from the town of Watcher, 
in Somerfetfhire. Inftead of /ight, fome Mf. read fix; 
and Mf, A. whit, This laft epithet would be quite 
inconfiftent with Skinner’s explanation, 

Ver. 3329. the fcole of Oxenforde] The fehoo} of 
Oxford feems to have been in much the fame eftima- 
tion for its dancing, as that of Stratford for its French. 
See before, vere 125. Oxenforde is a Quadrifyllable. 
Oxnaforda. SAX. 

Ver. 3336. tapftere] A female keeper of a tap, of 
tavern. See n. on ver. 2019. and the Prol. to the 
Continuation of the C. T. Ed. Urr. p. 594. 

Ver. 3337- fquaimous] Sgueamifh; but I know 
not how to make that fenfe agree with what follows. 
Robert of Brunne [in his tranflation of Manuel des 
Pechees, Mf. Bod. 2078. fol. 46.] writes this word, 
efquaimous ; which is nearer to its original, exquamiare, 
a corruption of excambiare. 

Ver. 3358. a thot window] That is, I fuppofe, a 
window that was /bvt. It might perhaps be better to 
write this word (with fome of the Mff.) /bet, or J/hette ; 
as Chaucer does in other places. ver. 16605. 16610, 


Mf, A. reads /hop ; and HA. /hort. 


Ver, 
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Ver. 3361, 2.} Thefe two lines, containing Ab- 
folon’s Song; were meant, I apprehend; to be broken 
into four fhoit verfes, which will time together very 
harmonioufly, if the accent be laid upon the laft of 
lady, as it often is in fuch compofitions, 

Ver. 3382. And fom for ftrokes] In the margin of 
Mf. C. 1. isthe following. note. “ Ovid; 14ibus 
agreftis &c.” 

Ver. 3384. He plaicth Herode] This is tuich jn 
character; The Parith-Clerks had always a principal 
fhare in the reprefentation of Myfteries. See the Pref. 
to Dodiley’s Old Plays, p. xii: 

Ver. 3392. the neighe fie] Gower has this pro- 
verbe. Conf: Am. Bs iii f. 53. 

An olde fawe is: who that is flyoht 
In place wher he may be nyghe, 

He maketh the ferre leef loth, 

Ver. 3449. Seinte Fridefwide]  Seint i8 oné of the 
very few French adjectives, which, after their natura- 
lization here, retained for a confiderable time, I ap- 
prehend, a diftinction of Gender; Sée tHe Effay &e. 
P- 44- 

Chaticet always writes it Seize, when he ules it in 
the feminine génder; and the final ¢ is often to be 
pronouneed, as in this place. See ver. 7186s 10292. 
Seinte Marie.——ver, 7406. 770%. Seinte Charitee, Ahir 
the fame form are Excelente, ver: 1o4gg. and Pere= 
gring, ver, 1o742. 

There is great propriety in making the Carpenter in- 
voke St. Fridefwide, who was Pattonefs of a confidera- 
ble Priory at Oxford, and in high eftimation there; 
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Ver. 3467. another clerk] He alludes to a ftory, 
which is told of the famous Thales by Plato in his 
Theeteius, p. 127+ Ed. Fic. but our author probably 
read it in the Cento Novelle Antiche. N. 36. It is there 
entitled, D’uno Strologo ch’ ebbe nome Milenfius, che fu 
riprejo da una donna. 

Ver. 3479. wightes] Witches. In the Teutonic, 
Wiie-vrouwe ; but whether they were fo called from 
their <vi/dom, or from their being fuppofed to be clothed 
in white, is not clear. A widow, in that language, is 
called a wit-vronave, from the latter circumftance. 
Kilian in v. See Keyfler’s Differtation de Mulieribus 
Fatidicis, in which, with a great deal of learning and 
probability, he has traced the popular notions of witches 
and witchcraft, in the northern parts of Europe, frorh 
a very early period. ‘The faculty of floating upon the 

water, fo as not to be capable of being drowned, 1s 
afcribed by Pliny to a race of male-witches in Pontus. 
Nat. Hitt. 1. vii. c. 2. non poffe mergi, ne quidem 
veitibus degravatos. ’ 

Ver. 3480. the Night-fpel] The charm, which 
follows, ver. 3483—6. is fo lamely reprefented in all 
the Mf. that I have left it as I found it in the com- 
mon editions. It might perhaps bea little improved. 

by reading it thus: 
ofy Crift and Seint Benedight 
Fro the nightes mare. Pater-nofter. 

Wher wonett thou Seint Peter’s fufter ? 

In ver. 2, wicked may be left out upon the authority of 
Mf. A. and others. It is certainly an unneceflary 


epith et. 
, Ver. 
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ver. 3. Pater-noffer was voften repeated in the middle 
xs well as at the end, of charms. 

ver. 43 Inftead of wone/?, fome copies read awencdef. 
1 do not underftand how the Night-mare came to be 
allied to St. Peters 

Yo fay the truth; I fufpe& this chatm to be an in- 
terpolation. We havea Night-fpel- of another form 
in Gervaf. Tilber. Otia Imper. 1. iii. cs 93. See alfo 
the Decameron. D. vil. ‘N. 1, 


3 


Fantafima, Fantafima, 

Che di notte vai, 

A coda ritta ci venifti; 

A coda ritta te n’andrai &e. 


Concerning the Night-mare, fee Keyflet, Antig. Septent, 
P- 497- 

Ver. 3509. no labbe] No Sud, Labben, Hozz. 
Klappen, Bruce. dlaterare. Kilian. 


fer. 3512. harwed helle] Harried. Sax, harrafed, 


fubdued, Our anceftors were very ‘fond of a ftory of 


Chnili’s exploits in his De/ienfis aa! inferos, Which they 
called the harrowing of Helle: They took it; with 
feveral others of the fame ftamp, from the Gofpel of 
Nicodemus. Fabr. Cod. Apoc. N: T.. There is a 
Poem upon this fubje& in Mf. Bod. 1687. 

Hou Jefu Crift Aerocved helle 

Of harde geftes ich wille telle. 


And in the Chefer Whitfun-Playes, Mf: Harl. 2013. 


.the company of Cookes, which was to exhibit the r7th 


Pageant, or the Defenfus ad inferna, is thus addrefled. 
You Cookes with your catriage fee that you doe well 
In pagente fett out the harrowinge of hell. 

R 2 See 
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See alfo P. P. paff. xix. f. 101—=3. 
Ver. 3526. for God] Pour diew, Fr. 

ie Ver. 3539- The forwe of Noe} It will be in vain, 
Hl I apprehend, to look for this anecdote in Genefis, even 
sn Dr. Kennicot’s edition. Nicholas probably quoted 
it from the Myfteries, with which the Carpenter was 
better acquainted. The difpute between Noah and 
his wife upon this occafion makes a confiderable part 
of the 3d Pageant of the Cheffer Whitfun-Playes above- 
mentioned. Mf. Harl. 2013. The following lines 
will thew the grounds of her refufal to embark. 


Noe. Wife, come in, why ftandes thou there ? 
Thou art ever froward, that dare I fwere, 
Come in on Godes halfe; tyme it were, 
For fear left that wee drowne- 
Wire. Yea, Sir, fet up your faile, 
i And rowe forth with evil haile, 
i For withouten anie faile 
| I wil not oute of this toune ; 
a But I have my goflepes everich one, 
i One foote further I will not gone: 
i They thal not drown by St. John, 
| And I may fave ther life. 
They loved me full well by Chrift.. 
But thou will let them into thie chitt, 
Ellis rowe forth, Noe, when thou lift, 
And get thee a newe wife. 
At Jatt Sem, with the affiftance of his brethren, fetches 
her on board by force, and upon Noah’s welcoming, 


her fhe gives him: a box on the ear. 
Fhefle 
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Thefe Playes are faid (perhaps truly) to have been 
firft written in 1328, but the Harleian Mf. reprefents 
them, as they were to be exhibited in 1600. There 
is a better copy of the fame Playes in the Bodl. Lib. 
E. N. 115, tranfcribed by one William Bedford, 1604. 
but even in that we fee but fmall remains of the ori- 
ginal diction and orthography. 
Ver. 3624. His owen hond] W2th his own hand. 
So Gower, Conf. Am. fol. 76. b. 
The crafte Mynerve of wolle fonde, 
And made cloth 4er owen honde. 

See alfo fol. 113. a. 
Thyng which he fayd 4is owne mouth. 

Ver. 3625. the ftalkes] The /eps. Gloff. Urr, but 
I rather believe the renges to mean the /eps, and the 
Sralkes the upright pieces of a ladder. 

Ver. 3638. clum] From the Sax. clumian, /- 
filare, murmuare. 

Ver. 3692. a trewe love] What kind of thing this 
was to be borne wader the tongue, I do not underftand, 

Ver. 3703. I fwelte and fwete]  Sweltan, Sax. 
fignifies Zo die, Chaucer ufes /welte to fignify the 
effect of a great oppreffion of fpirits, See ver. 13 58. 
9650. R. R. 2480. Hence our word /ultry ( fveltry) 
to exprefs a Juffocating heat. 

Ver. 3709. it wol not be, compame] So Mf. C. 1, 
It is put (for the fake of the rime) inftead of the Fr. 
Compaine, compaguon. We ufe friend in the fame 
fenfe. In ME.C. it is written compaine ; in fome of the 
belt Mf. com bame. The Editions read— 


As helpe me God aad fweet Saint Fame, 
R 3 Ver. 
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Ver. 3724. thyne ore] The Editt. have made it 
pk nore. But oreis the right word. It figmifies grace, 


jat protection. See R. G. p. 381. mylce and ore. 

mercy ait ne acex—p. 475. In was ore ich am ido, iz 

avhojfe protection iin put, And Li beaus difconus, Mf, 
ein’ 


Caivod Cal. A cough ha) 49. b. 
Syr Ly beaus Taha tede fore, 
And feyde; Maugys, thyz ore, 
To drinke lette ine go. 
Where shyne ore mutt be underftood to mean quith thy 


favour, as in this paflage of Chaucer. 
Ver. 3768. the viretote] ‘This is the reading of the 
fel Y rt . 
beft Mf. The explanation of the word I leave to the 
} ? far ~ 
yéaders lagacity. 
- / 
ij ‘ys 
Ver. 2772. more tawe on his diftaf] Soin Froif- 
Dif 
fart, v.iv. p. 92. Ed. 1 Il aura en bref temps 
? 37 ¢ 


aAUTTeS efi fot pes én fa quenot 


Ver. 3809. an hondbrede al aboute] 4/ has been 
ndded for the fake of the metre, but, I believe, unne- 
ceffarily. The original phraie was az hondes brede, an 
hand’s breadth; fo that Aondebrede (as it is written in 
fome Mit) would naturally continue to be pronounced 
is a trifyllable. 

Ver. 3819. he fond neyther to felle] This is a 
yhrafe. Fabliaux, t. ii. p. 282 

Ainc tant come il miit a defcendre 

Ne trouva point de pain a A vendre. 
In he next verfe, /élle, for the fake of the rime, is put 
tor fille. OAK, Syl, Fr. foerl, Lar. folum. 

Ver. 3862. So the ik] So the J; fo may I the, or 
thrive. This ancient phrafe is terribly corrupted in 

moft 


tat ttt i ttc 
. 
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moft of the Mf. and Editt. It occurs again below, 
ver. 12881. 16397- 

. Ver. 3863. With blering] Wzth @ trick put upon a 
proud Miller. So ver. 17201. blered is thyn eye; 
thou art cheated.. And R.R. ver. 3912. almoft blered 
ismine eye; Lam almoft cheated, 

Ver. 3877. As hath a leke} Boccace has the fame 
allufion. Decam. Introd. to D. iv. Et quegh, che contra 
alla mia eta parlando vanno, moftran male che conofcano, 
che. per che il porro habbi il capo bianco, che la coda fia 

Ver. 3880. Yet in our afhen] There is fo great 
arxefemblance between this line and the following of 
the Church-vard Elegy, Dodfley’s Coll. vol. 4. 

Ev’n in our afhes live their wonted fires— 
that I fhould certainly have confidered the latter as an 
imitation, if Mr. Gray himfelf had not referred us to 
the 169 (170) Sonnet of Petrarch, as his original. 

Ch’ 7? -veggio nel penfier &c. 

Ver. 3893. the chimbe] Kime, Trut. means 
the prominency of the Staves beyond the head of the 
barrel. ‘The imagery is very exact and beautiful. 

Ver. 3904. it is halfway prime] In the Difcourfe 
&c. § xiv. I have fuppofed that this means ba/f way 
patt prime, about half hour after feven A. M, the dalf 
aay between Prime and Terce, In the fictitious 
Modus tenendi Parliamentum (a book not much older 
than Chaucer) Hora medie prime {eems to be ufed in 
the fame fenfe. c. de diebus et horis Parliamenti. Mi, 
Cotton. Nero. D. vi. On common days Parliamentum 
debet inchoari hora medize prime—in diebus feftivis hora 
prima propter divinum Jfervitium, In a contemporary 
R 4 French 
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French tranflation of this treatife, Mf. Hari, 306. bora 
media prime is rendered a la my heure le prime; i an 
old Englih verfion, Mi. Harl. 930. the oure of myd 
pryme ; ‘ba in another, Mf. Harl, 1309. midde prime 
time. Qur author ules prime large Lech. 10674. to 
fignify that prime was confiderably patt. 

Ver. 3909. fet his howe] His hood. So in Tr. 
B, i, 775. ax howe abowe a call fignities a hood over 
acap. Andin P. P. fol. 4. Serjeants at Law are de- 
icribed zz how-ves of Silk; but in fol, 16. it is faid. 

Shal no fergeant for his fervice were no filke hode. 
Both words feem to be derived from the Tevur, 
Hoofd; ahead, 

Food and Cap being equally coverings for the head, 
to fet a man’s howve is the fame as to fet bis cap. See 
Cc VET. SO7~ 
Ver. 3927. along pavade] It appears from ver. 
2958, that the ig tg was a weapon of offence. Of 
what fort I cannot tell, as Ido not remember to have 
met with the word any where elie. Pavois, Fr. in 
hofe times fignified a long fhield 
v er. 3929. A joly popper] Be Viger ie to Sp, 

1 Sk. who however produce no authority for fuch 
an interpretations The name feems to be fitter for a 
iftol ; though la am not prepared to prove that pittols 
were carried in the pocket in Chaucer’s time. 

Ver. 3934. a market-beter] Ove shat makes quarrels 
in markets, fays the Gloflary, But, according: to Mr, 
{ seal [Pref. to Obferv. on Shakefp. p. xx.] “A 
arket-beter is one who. raifes the price of ce mar- 
{. Deo 


et. Yo beat the fre Chaucer ufes in the Knight’s 


Tale 


ane 
Cc 
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Tale [ver. 2255. 2294.] for—vo roufe, to fiir up.” 
‘Though this explanation of Mr. Upton’s be not quite 
fatisfactory, I think it far preferable to the other. 

Ver. 3939. deinous Simekin] His name was Simon 
[ver. 4020, 4.], of which Simekiz is the diminutive 3 
and from his difdainful, infolent manners he had ac- 
quired the furname of Deizous, juft as Nicholas, in the 
former tale, ver. 3199. * was cleped Hendy,” from the 
very oppofite behaviour. A great number of our fur- 
names have been derived from qualities of the mind, 
and it is reafonable to fuppofe that at the beginning 
they were merely perfonal, like what we call nicknames. 
It is probable that the ufe of hereditary farnames was 
not, even in Chaucer’s time, fully eftablithed among 
the lower clafles of people. 

Ver. 3988. the Soler hall] ‘This is the true reade 
ing. It means the Hall with the Soler. Before the 
{tudents in our Univerfities were incorporated, they 
lived in lodging-houfes, called Inns, Halls, and Hoftels, 
which were often diftinguifhed by names taken from 
fome peculiarity in their conftructions One at Cam- 
bridge was called Tyled Offi, [Parker’s Scel. Cantab. 
ap. Lel. Collect. t. v. p. 189.] And at Oxford Oriel- 

College probably derives its name from a large Mef- 
-fuage, vulgarly known by the name of Le Oriede, upon 
the fite of which it ftands, Ayliffe’s Hift. v. i, p. 287. 
An Oriel, or Oriol, was a Porch ; [Du Cange, in v. 
ORIOLUM] as a Soler feems originally to have figni- 
fied an open gallery, or balcony, at the top of the houfe; 
though latterly it has been ufed for any upper room, 
loft, or garret, [Idem, in vy. SoLarium, Watts, 
Glo 
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Glo. ad Mat. Par.]  Froiffart, v.i. c. 234. Les 
femmes de la ville zonterent en leurs logis et en folliers. 
In the defcription of Cambridge above cited, p. 188. 
there is mentioned a Garret-ofile. 

Ver. 4012. Strother] I cannot find any place of 
this name in England ; there is a Struthers, or Strau- 
ther, in the Shire of Fife. 

Ver. 4021. How fares] It may be obferved, that 
Chaucer has given his Northern Clerks a northern 
diale&t. I will juft-point out a few particulars in 
which their language differs from that ufed in the reft 
of his work. 

1, They terminate the third perfon Singular, and the 
whole Plural number of their verbs in es, inftead of 
eih, or en. So, in the preient inftance, we have—fares ; 
and in the lines immediately following—has ; behouves $ 
bas; werkes; gas; wagges; falles. 

2. They ule @ ina great number of words, which 
Chaucer in other places writes with 0; as, fwa tor fo; 
hame for home; fra for fro. ver. 4071, 2- banes and 
anes, for bones and ones, &c. “‘Lhat this was the Northern 
practice appears from the following note. Hitt. Abbat. 
Pipewell. Monaft, Ang. v. i. p. 816, Et fciendum 


quod Monachi Joreales f{cripferunt in cartis noitris 


Rabhage pro Rob 


Vt 
3. Many of tk 
form; as, ver. 4031. Aenen, for bennes; ver. 4076. 
aphilke for whiche; ver. 4083. alfa for alfo; ver. 
4128. like (from /wlke) inftead of fuiche 5 VEr.4130 


ie, 
Wt *s 


,eir words are of the obfolete Saxon 
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4. If Iam not miftaken, he has defignedly given 
them a vulgar, ungrammatical phrafeology. I do not 
remember in any other part of his writings fuch a line 
as veri 4043. ? 

I zs as ill a miller as zs ye. 
See alfo ver. 4084. I zs; ver. 4087. Thou zs. 

Ver. 4027. Lhope] Jexpec?, It fignities the mere 
expectation of a future event, whether good or evil, as 


_samto Gr, and /pero Lar. often do. So in Shakef- 


peare, Ant. and Cl, 
I cannot hope 
Czfar and Anthony fhall well greet together. 

Ver. 4038. anfwered] Sax. andfwarode is a com- 
pound word of AND, contra, and /fwaran, which, in the 
Iflandic, fignifies dicere. Barthol. Ant, Dan. p. 690, 
Thorbiorg fvarar. Thorbiorga dicit. This etymology 
accounts for its being accented upon the middle fylla- 
ble—anfwéred. See ver. 4126. 

Ver. 4093. to the wolf thus fpake the Mare] The 
{tory alluded to is told of a mule in Cent. Noy. Ant. 
N. gt. The Mule pretends, that his name is written 
upon the bottom of his hind-foot. The Wolf attempt- 
ing to read it, the Mule gives him a kick on the fore- 
head and kills him. Upon which the Fox, who was 
prefent, obferves, Ognt huomo, che fa lettera, non 2 
favio. There is a fimilar ftory of a Wolf and a Mare, 
in the moff delectable Hiffory of Reynard the Fox. Edit. 
1701. ch. xviii, but whether that {tory be in Caxton’s 
edition ; whether it be in the Dutch book from which 
Caxton tranflated; whether the Dutch book be an 
priginal compofition or a tranflation; when it was 
written &c. are all points, upon which I wih to be 
informed 
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informed by fome more knowing Antiquary. I will 
jot btirie that one of the Foxes tricks, ch. xiv. feems 
to be alluded to by Richal de Berbeitfeil [Richard g& 
Berbexiewx | a Provencal poet, who died in 1383. 
[ Quadrio, t. 11. p. 144.] I will cite the paflage from 
Mf. Crofts. fol. cxci. though I do not underftand the 
lait claufe. 

Anc Ranart d’Ifengrin 

Tan gen no fap venjar, 

Qan lo fiz efcorzar, 

Eil dit per efchernir 

Chapels et gan Com eu faz no mair. 


er 


Reynard here feems to have procured Ifegrim’s fkin to 
be flript off, to make him a hood and gloves. In the 
Englith, he procures the Wolfes fhoes to be pulled off 
and put upon his own feet. 

Ver. 4059. a levefell] This word is plainly de- 
rived from the Sax. lefe, folzwm, and fetl, fedes. Metefel 
is a word of the fame form. Peter of Langt. p. 334. 
Tt neghed nere metefel.” It was near the. time of fitting 
dow to dinner. A levefel therefore fignifies a leafy /eat 
an arbour. It may be underftood in the fame fenfe in 
the Perfones Tale, p. 183. “ right as the gay levefell at 
the Taverne is figne of the win that is in the celler.” So 
that perhaps our old proverb, Good wine needs xe 
éu/o, meant originally—zo arbour to drink it in. Lat- 
terly however /evefel was ufed for buf/h; as in this pats 

fage of Rowley’s Ellinoure and Fuga. St. iv. 3, 4, 

No mo the amblyng palfrie and the horne 

Shall from te fel rouze the foxe awaie, 
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Ver. 4138. chalons] Whatever they were, they ii 
probably were fo called from. their being made at 
Chalons. The Gloflary interprets them to be dlankeis ; 
but a paflage in the Monaft. v. ii. Pp. 720. would i 
rather lead one to fuppofe them coverlids +—~aut pannos iH | 
pictos, qui vocantur Chalins, loco leétitternii. Hh 
Ver. 4206. a cokenay] That this is a term of Hil 
contempt, borrowed originally from the kitchen, is 
very probable, A Cook, in the bafe Latinity, was 
called Coguinator, -and Coguinarius, from either of 
which Cokenay might eafily be derived. InP. P. fol. 
=XXV.D. 


And yet I fay by my foule I have no falt bacon, 
Ne no ¢okeney by Chriite coloppes to make. 
It feems to fignify a Cook And fo, perhaps, in the 
LTurnament of Tottenham. Anc. Poet. t. iis p. 24. 
At that feaft were they ferved in rich atray ; 
Every five and five had a cokeney, 
That is, I fuppofe, a cook, or /cwlion, to attend them. 
In thofe rimes afcribed to Hugh Bigot, which Cam- 
den has publifhed, Brit. col. 451. (upon. what au- 
thority, I know not) 
“ Were I in my caftle of Bungey 
*“ Upon the river of Waveney, 
‘ T would ne care for the King of Cockeney.” 
The author, in calling London Cockeney, might pofibly 
allude to that imaginary country of idlenefs and luxury, 
which was anciently known by the name of Cokaigne, 
or Cocagne;,a name which Hickes has thewn to be 
derived from Coquina. Gr. A. S. p. 231. He has 
there publifhed an excellent defeription of the county 
cf 
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of Cokaigne, in old Englith verfe, but probably tranf- 
lated from the French. At leaft the French have had 
the fame fable among them, for Boileau plainly alludes 
era to it. Sat. vi. 

| Paris eft pour un riche wz pais de Cocagne. 

The feftival of La Cocagna at Naples, deferibed by 
Keyfler, v. ii. p. 369. appears to have the fame founda- 
tion. It probably commenced under the Norman 


vovernment. There is a mock-heroic poem, in the 
Sicilian dialect, entitled La Cuccagna conquifiata, bY 


an 
Gio. Battitta Bafili,- Palerm. 1674. in which the de- 
{cription of Palma citta di Cuccagna begins thus : 
Sedi Cuccagna futta una montagna 
Di furmaggiu grattatu, et havi in cima 
Di maccaruni una caudara magna, 

Ver. 4318. Him shar not] I have reftored this 
old word, upon the authority of the beft Mf. in this 
and other places. See ver. 911. §918. 6947. 17308. 
It is derived from the Sax. thearfian, meceffe haberes 
a and is generally ufed as an Imperfonal. . “ Him e- 
hoveth not to cwinne, or acquire good, that doth evil.” 
ih I have ventured to fubititute wae inftead of the com- 
mon reading wee, of which I coud make no fenfe. 
uk Mf. B. d. reads. He may nought wine w. 

Ver. 4345+ a Jacke of Dover] The general pur- 
ah port of this phrafe is fufficiently explaned in the follow- 
ra ing line; but the parttcular meaning I have not been 
able to inveitigate. 

Ver. 4348. of thy perfelee] An old Boke of Kokery, 
which I have confulted upon this occafton, Mf. Hari. 
4016. has a receipt for ‘* Go’ or eapon farced,” but 
Ut 
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it does not mention parféley. It only fays in general 
terms, ‘* Take yolkes of eyeron (egges) hard "yfodde 
and hew hem fmale with the serbdes—and cate therto 
pouder of ginger peper canell and falt axzd grapes in 
tyme of yere.” 

Ver. 4345. foth play guade jpel] Asthisis faidto 
have been a Flemi/h Tt { have inferted fel from 
Mil, Afk. 1. 2. inftead of the common reading flay, 
Spel, in TguT. 1s ludus, as quade, or quaed, is maluse 
Sir John Harrington, in his Apolog ie of Poetrie, quotes 
an old faying of the fame import. Soth bourde is no 
dourde. 

Ver. 4375. riding—in Chepe] There were fome- 
times Jufts in Chespfide. Hollingf. v. i. p. 348% 
But perhaps any proceflion may be meant. Mil. Afk. 
I. 2. read revel, 

Ver. 4377. And til] zd is added. 

Ver. 4394. a play] So Mf. C. All the reft read 
he. 

Ver, 4413.-alouke] (4 receiver to a thief, Sp. Sk. 
This explanation, I believe, is a mere fancy, but I 
have nothing better to propofe. 

Ver. 4421. Our Hofte faw wel] Concerning the 
time of day meant to be pointed out in the following 
lines, fee the Difcourfe &c. § v. 

Ver. 44.50 Malkins maidenhede] A common phrafe. 
P. P. fol. vii. 2. b. 

Ye have no more merit of maffe ne of houres 
Than Malkin of hire maydenbood, that no man air 

Ver. 4467. But Chaucer] So Mf. C. 1. Atk. 

2. In the Editt, it had been ftrangely corrupted into 


That. Vere 
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Ver. 4467. In youthe he made of Ceys] The flory 


of Ceyx and Alcyone is related in the introduction to 

bey i the poem, which was for fome time called “ the Dreme 

Hi of Chaucer,” but which, in the Mf. Fairf. 16. and 

| Bod. 638. 1s more properly entitled “ the booke of the 
Diuchef.” The following note, which. has been pre- 
fixed to it in all the later editions, is in Mf. Fairf. in 
the hand-writing of John Stowe. ‘* By the perfon of 

a mourning Knight fitting under an oke is meant Fobn of 

Gaunt, Duke of Lancafter, greatly lamenting the death of 

one whom hee entirely loved, Juppofed to be Blanche the 

Duchefe.” I believe John is very right in his con- 

jecture. Chaucer himtelf, in his Leg. of G. W. 418. 

fays, that he made “ the deth of Blaunche the Ducheffe 2” 

‘and in the poem now under confideration he plainly 

alludes to her name, ver. 948. 

‘© And faire white fhe hete; 

i That was my ladys name right,” 

| : On the other hand, the Knight is reprefented, ver. 

a: 455, 0. 

<< Of the age of joure and mventy yere, 

Upon his berde but litel here”— 


whereas John of Gaunt, at the death of Blanche in 
tre ate Kev tPA 39, was about one and thirty years of ages But this 
‘perhaps was a defigned mifreprefentation. 

I will juft obferve that the manner, in which Chaucer 
fpeaks of his own age at the time of this compofition, 
isa confirmation of what has been fuggefted in the 
Difcourfe &c. n. 3. that the Canterbury Tales were 
the work of his lateft years. When the Dutchefs 
Blanch diedy he was one and forty; a time of. life, 

which, 
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Which, I believe, a man feldom calls his youth, till he 
is advanced at leatt twenty years beyond it. 

er. 4481. the Seintes legende of Cupide] In the 

Editt. it is called rhe Legende of good women; in Mf. 
Fairf. 16. the Legendis of 1X gode women, 
to Lydgate [Prol. to Boccace], the number was to 
have been xineteen ; and perhaps the Legende itfelf af- 
fords fome ground for this notion. See ver, 18 36 
But this number was probably never completed, and 

‘the lait ftory of Hypermneftra is feemingly unfinithed. 

In this paflage the Man of Lawe omits two Ladies, 
viz. Cleopatra and Philomela, whofe hiftories are in 
the Legende; and he enumerates eight others, of 
whom there are no hifories in the Legende, as we 
haye it at prefent. “Are we to fu ppofe, that they have 
been lott ? 

With refpect to the time of Chaucer's Writing the 
Legende, fee the Difcourfe &c. p, 36 

Ver. 4486. The plaint of Deianire] This reading 
is {upperted by feveral MIT of middling authority ; 
but the better copies read Diane, and Mf. A. Syane. 
There is 4 nymph Cyane in Ovid [Metam. I. v.], who 
weeps herfelf into a fountain ; but not for love. 

Ver. 4912: To Mules, that men clepe . Pierides] 
He rather means, I think; 
Who contended with the Mu 
Pies. Ovid, Metam, |. vy. 

Ver. 4515: with haweliake] So MC A. The 
other readings are—hawe i bake. MIT. Atk, 1.2. 
hawke bake. B. Gshevyvbake, Bi 4.44 havé “wee 
bauke. E.—haye we bake. B. > HA.—hawe ybake. 

Vou. IV. 8 Ca, 


Accordin g 


] 


the daughters of Pierus, 
fes, and were changed into 
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Ca, 2.—the whiche hath no lak. Ca. 1.—The reader 
may take his choice of them. 

Ver. 4534. Bet istodien] This faying of Solomon 
is quoted in Rom. de la Ro. 8573. Mieux vault mourir: 
que pauvres eftre. 

Ver. 4617. In fterres] This paffage is imitated 
from the Megaco/mus of Bernardus Sylueftris, an eminent 
philofopher and poet about the middle of the XIIth 
Century. Fabric. Bibl. Med. Etat. in ve Bernardus 
Carnotenfis & Sylveftris. I will tranferibe here the 
original lines from Mf. Bod. 4265. 

Preejacet in ftellis feries, quam longior ztas 
Explicet et fpatiis temporis ordo fuis, 
Sceptra P horonei, fratrum difeordia Thebis, 
Flamma Phaéthontis, Deucalionis aqua. 
In ftellis Codri paupertas, copia Croefi, 
Inceftus Paridis, Hippolytique pudor. 
In frellis Priams fpecies, audacia Turni, 
Senfus Ulyxeus, Herculeufque vigor. 
In ftellis pugil eft Pollux et navita Typhis 
Et Cicero rhetor et geometra Thales, 
Infftellis lepidum dictat Maro, Milo figurat, 
Fulgurat in Latia nobilitate Nero. 
Aftra notat Perfis, AZgyptus parturit artes, 
Grecia dotta legit, pralia Roma gerit. 
The four lines in Italics are quoted in the Margin of 
Mf. C. . 
Ver. 4709. Or Ilion brent] There 3s. great. con- 
fufion among the Mff, in this line. - I have made the 
beft fenfe that I coud, without departing too far from: 


them. Mf, A. reads, 
« Or 
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“ Or whanne Ilion brende Thebes the citee.” 
which might lead one to conjeCure, 
.% O+ whanne Philip btende Thebes the citee,” 


This laft phtafe is Fretichi See Froiffart, v.i. c. Dac 
dedans Rénés Je ci#é et environ. 


Ver. 4725. O Mars‘o.Atyzar] So Mf A. Other 
Mil; read, Athafir, Atayxer, Aitezer, Atazir, Tam not 
Aftrologer enough to determine which is the right 
word. Atizar, Sp AN. and aitrzer, Fr. fignify fo light 
a jure, to inflame. But. whether that fenfe can have 
any place here, I am doubéful. 

Ver. 4732. is ther non electioun] In the margin 
of Mf; ©. 1; is the follé owing quotation. Omnes 
eoncordati funt, quod F Flectiones fint debiles, nifi in 
divitibus: habent enira ifti, licet debilitentur eorum 
electiones, tadicem, i. nativitates corum, gue e€on- 
fortat omnem aoe m debilem in itinere, &c. It is 
taken from Liber EleHonum by one Zael, MG Har. 
80. Bod. 1648: 

Vers 48412 O foden wo] I thall I 1. 
lowing paflage trom the M: argin of Mf. Cy. i. though 
I fant not from what author it is borrowed, a 
confirins the readings adopted in the text. Sensor 
mundand letitie triftitia repentina fuccedit. Mundana i gitir 
felicitas multis amaritadinibus eft reperfa. Extrema gaudii 
luctus occupate Andi ergo falubre’ confilium; in die bo- 
norumn ne immemor fis malorume The Editt. tread. O 
Soudan, wo &c. 

Ver. 4858. fote-hot]) Haftily, with all expeTition. 
See Gower, Conf. Am. fol. 316, 

S$ 32 And 
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And forth with all anone fote hote 

He {tale the cowe — 

See alfo R. R. 3827. Haut le pied, in French, has the 
fame fignification. Cotgrave; in v. So that I fhould 
fufpect 4of, in our phrafe, to be a corruption of haut. 

Ver. 5004. how he might quite hire while] Her 
time, labour &c. So in the Leg. of Ariadne, v. ult. 
6 the divel quite him his while.” 

Ver. 5191. O meffager] Quid turpiusebriofo, cui 
fetor in ore, tremor in corpore; qui promit ftulta, 
prod it occulta; cui’ mens alienatur, facies transforma- 
tur? nullum enim latet fecretum ubi regnat ebrietas. 
Marg. C. 1. 

Ver. 5345. O foule luft] O extrema libidinis tur- 
pitudo, qu non folum mentem effeminat, fet etiam 
corpus enervat: femper fecuntur dolor et poenitentia 
poft, &c. Marg. C. 1. 

Ver. 5506. Som men wold fayn}] See Gower, ak 

Am. nie ii. fol. 35. b. rr. and the Difcourfe &c. § xv. 

In another circumftance, which has been introduced 
with the fame words, ver. 5429. our Author agrees 
with Gower, zid. fol. 35. a. 1. 

Ver. 5527. your Cuftance] I have added_your, for 
i: i of the metre. 

. $552. But litel while} In Marg. C.r, A 
mane atu ad vefperam mutabitur tempus. tenent 
tympanum et gaudent ad fonum organi, &c. 

Ver. 5555. Who lived ever] Ibid. Quis unquant 
unicam diem totam in fua dilectione duxit jocundam : ? 
quem 1n aliqua parte diei reatus confcientiz, viz. im- 


petus ire, vel motus concupifcentiz non turbavit ; 
quem 
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quem livor, vel ardor avaritiz, vel tumor fuperbiz non 
vexavit, quem aliqua jactura, vel offenfa, vel paffio non 
commoverit, &c. 

Ver. 5583. I have already given my reafons for fol- 
lowing the beit MM in placing this Prologue of the 
Wife of Bathe next to the Man of Lawes Tale. 
Difcourfe*&c. § xvi. The want of a few verfes to 
connect this Prologue with the preceding Tale was 
_ perceived long ago; and the defe& was attempted to 

be fupplied by the author of the following lines, which 
in Mi. B. are prefixed to the common Prologue, 
Oure ooft gan tho to loke up anon. 
Gode men, quod he, herkeneth everichone, 
As evere mote I drynke wyn or ale, 
This marchant hath itold a mery tale, 
Howe Januarie hadde a lither jape, 
His wyf put in his hood an ape. 
But hereof I wil leve off as now, 
Dame wyf of Bathe, quod he, I pray you 
Telle us a tale now nexte after this. 
Sir ooft, quod fhe, fo god my foule blis, 
As I fully thereto wil confente, 
And alfo it is myn hole entente, 
To done yow alle difporte as that I can, 
But holde me excufed; I am a woman. 
I can not reherfe as thefe clerkes kune. 
And riyt anon fhe hath hir tale bygunne, 
Experience &c. 
The fame lines are in Mf. Bod. € and ¢- I print them 
here, in order to j uftify myfelf for not inferting them 
in the text, . 


So 3 Ver. 
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Ver. 5626. I haye wedded five] After this verfe, 


the 
Edi 


fix following are in Mff, C. 1, HA. C, 2. and in 
ot iy HD 

Of whiche I have pyked out the bette 

Bothe of here nether purs and of here chefte, 
Diverfe fcoles maken parfyt clerkes, 

And diverfe practyk in many fondry werkes 
Maken the werkman parfyt fekirly ; 

Of five hufbondes feoleryng am I, 

Welcome the fixthe &c, 


f thefe lines are not Chaucer’s, they are certainly 


nore in his manner than the generality of the imita- 
tionsof him. Perhaps he wrote them, and afterwards 


blotted them out. ‘They come in but awkwardly here, 
and he has ufed the principal idea in another place. 


IT 


rr. 


] “or / a) 
iViarcn. 1. VOT. O301- 
T a T ealint 3 re} Te a 
Ver. 5677. I graunt it wel, I haye non envie, 


r 


re bigamie}] So thefe 


~ 


t 
Though maidenhed prefer 


two verfes ftand, without any material difference, in all 


+ 


the Mf. If they are right, we muft underftand pre- 


fer 


re to fignify the fame as de preferred to, Knowing 


] 


no example of fuch a conftruction, I have ventured at 


€ 


J 
ha 


alteration of the text. It might have been as well, 
rhaps, to have left the firft line untouched, and to 
ve corrected the fecond only thus : 

Though maidenhed be prefer’d to bigainie. 


Ver. 5681. a lord in his houfhold] See 2 Tim. 


Ver. 5764. writeth Ptholomee] In the Margin of 
f, C. 1. is the following quotation: Quz per alies 


non corrigitur, alit per ipfum corrigentur, But I cannot 


tind 
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find any fuch paflage in the Almageffe. I fufpect that 
the Wife of Bathes copy of Ptolemy was very different 
from any that I have been able to meet with. See an- 
other quotation from him, ver. 7906. 
Ver. 5810. Sweren and lien] Rom. dela R. vets 

19013. 

Car plus hardiment que nulz homs 

Certainement jurent et mentent, 


Ver. 5811. (I fay not this] This parenthefis feems 
to be rather belonging to Chaucer himfelf than to the 
Wife of Bathe. 

Ver. 5814. Shal beren hem on honde] Shal make 
then believe falfély, the cow is wood. The latter words 
may either fignify that the cow is mad, or made of wood, 
Which of the two is the preferable interpretation, it 
will be fafeit not to determine, till we can difcover the 
old {tory to which this phrafe feems to be a proverbial 
allufion. 

Ver. 5817. Sire olde Kaynard] Caguard, or Caig- 
ward, was a French term of reproach, which feems to 
have been originally derived from Canis. Menage, in v, 
In the following fpeech it would be endlefs to produce 
all Chaucer’s imitations. The beginning is from the 
fragment of Theophraftus, quoted by Sz. Ferome, c, 
Jovin. li. and by Fohu of Salifoury, Polycrat. 1. viii, 
c, x1. See alfo Rom. dela R, ver. 8967. et fuiy. 

Ver. 5882. chamberere] .4 chamber-maid, Fr. See 
8695. 8853. 

Son varlet et fa chamberiere, 
Auf fa feur et fa nourrice 
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Kt fa mere, fi moult n’eft nice. 
Rom. de la R, 14480. 


Ver. 5923. in the apoftles name] See 1 Tim, 


Ver. 6042. Metellius] This ftory is told by Pliny, 


ea Sant) ot Tk : 1) ee 
Wat. Hift. 1. xiv. c.13. of one Mecenius; but Chaucer 


probably followed Valerius ee Laie Fe 
Ver. 6049. In woman vinolen t] Rom, de la R. 
14222. 


Car pt ufque femme eit enyvrée 
El) 1 n ta point én ‘foy de deffence. — 
Ver. 6065. Seint Joce] or Joffe, Sandtus Fudocus, 
was a Saint of Ponthieu. Vocab. Hagiol, prefixed to 
Menage, Etymol. Fr, 
Ver. 6137. vifitations] Rom. de la R. 12492. 
Souvent voile 4 la mere Eglife, 
Et face vifitations 
Aux nopces, aux pe 
Aux jeux, aux fefles, aux caroles.-- 

Ver. 6151. bobance}] Boaffing, pride. Fr.en orgueil 
et en Solan Froiffart, v. iv. c. 70. In the Fditt. it is 
boftance. ‘The thought in the next lines is taken from 
Rom, de la R. 13914. 

Moult a fouris povre recours, 
Et met cen grand peril la druge, 
Qui n’a qu’ung a tuys a refuge, 


ra eee Thefe four lines are wanting in 
Mf, A. Afk. 1. 2. and feveral others. And foare the 
eight lines from ver. 6201. to ver. 6208, incl, They 


cel were might very well be {pare =. 


Ve 
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Ver. 6216. with his fit] Mf A. reads—on the 
dyfie—and fo does Ed. Ca. 2. with the addition of 
(what was at firft a marginal glofs) on the Cheke. In 
fupport of this reading it may be obferved, that Sir 
Thomas More, among many Chaucerian phrafes, hag 
this, in his Merry Fef? of a Sergeant &c. 

And with his fitt 
Upon the lyft 
He gave him fuch a blow.— 

Ver. 6227. open-heded] This is literally from Val. 
Max. l.vi. c. 3. uxorem dimifit, quod eam capite 
aperto foris verfatam cognoverat. He gives the reafon 
of this feverity. Lex enim tibi meos tantum preefinit 

oculos, quibus formam tuam approbes. His decoris 
inftrumenta compara: his efto fpeciofa &c. 

Ver. 6230. a fommer-game] This expreffion, I 
fuppofe, took its rife from.the Summer being the ufual 
feafon for Games. It is ufed in P. P. fol. xxvii. 

I have lever here an harlotry, ora Somers game— 
This {tory is alfo from Val. Max. 1. vi. c. 3. P. Sem- 
pronius Sophus—conjugem repudii not affecit, nihil 
aliud quam fe ignorante /udos aufam {pectare. 

Ver. 6253. Valerie and Theophraft] Some ac- 
count has been given of thefe two treatifes in the Dif- 
courfe &c. n.19. As to the reft of the contents of 
this volume, Hieronymus contra Fovinianum, and Tertul- 
lian de Paillio are fufficiently known; and fo are the 
Letters of Eloifa and Abelard, the Parables of Solomon, 
and Ovid’s Art of Love. I know of no Trotula, but 
one, whofe book Curandarum egritudinum mulichrinm 
ante, in, et poh partum, is printed int. Medicos antiquos, 

Ven. 
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Ven. 1547. What 1s meant by Crifppus I cannot 
guefs. 

Ver. 6257. Which book was ther] I have here 
departed from the Mff. which all read,—In which 
book. ther was eke.—Perhaps, however, it might be 
fufficient to put a full flop after Jovinian. 

Ver. 6284. exaltation] In the old Aftrology, 4 
Planet was faid to be in its Exaltation, when it was in 
that fign of the Zodiac, in which it was fuppofed to 
exert its ftrongeit influence. The oppofite fign was 
called its Dejection, as in that it was fuppofed to be 
weakeft. ‘To take the inftance in the text, the Exalta- 
tion of Venus was in Pies [See alfo ver. 10587.], 
and her dejection of courfe in Virgo, But in Virgo was 
he Exaltation of Mercury, 

She is the welthe and the ryfynge 

The luft the joy and the lykynge 

Unto Mercury.— 

Gower, Conf. Am. |. vil. fol. 147. Soin ver. 10098, 
Cancer is called Foves exaltation. 

Ver. 6303. Tho redde he] Moft of the following 
jInftances are mentioned in the F:/ffola Valerii ad Ru- 
jinum de non ducendé uxore. See alfo Rom. dela R, 
9140. 9615. et fuiv. 

Ver. 6329. Of Lima-—and of Lucie} In the 
Epiftola Valerti &c. Mf. Reg. 12. D. i. the ftory 1s 
told thus: Lava virum fuum interfecit quem nimis odt- 
yit: Lucilia fuum quem nimis amayit. Illa {ponte 
mifcuit aconita: hee decepta furorem propinavit pro 
amoris poculo, Lina and Lenain many Mil, are only 
diftinguifhable by a {mall ttroke over the 7, which may 


be 
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be eafily overlooked where it is, and fuppofed where 
it is not. 

Ver. 6339. Latumeus}] In Mil. Afk. 1. 2. it is La- 
iynius: In the Epiffola Kalerii jul cited, Pavorinus flens 
ait Arrio ==. 

Ver. 6355. mo proverbes] For the following apho- 
rifms fee Prov. xxi. 9. 19, and xi. 22. The obferva- 
tion in ver, 6364, is in Herodotus, B,i. p. 5. Ed, 
Wefleling. 

Ver. 6414. the Sompnour herd the Frere gale] The 
fame word occurs below, ver. 6918. ** and let the 
Sompnour gale.” In both places it feems to be ufled 
metaphorically. Galaz, Sax. fignities canere,. It is 
ufed literally in the Court of Love, ver. 1397. where 
the Nightingale is faid—to crie and gale. Hence its 
name, Nightegale, or Nightengak. Inthe Istanp. at 
gala is ululare, Galli more exclamare; and Hana gal; 
Gallicinium. Gudm, And. Lex. Ifland, 

Ver. 6439. King Artour}] I hope that Chaucer, 
by placing his Elf-quene zz the dayes of King Artour, did 
not mean to.intimate that the two monarchies were 
equally fabulous and vifionary. Matter Wace has 

“judged more candidly of the exploits of our Britith 
hero. 

Ne tut menfonge, ne tut veir ; 
Ne tut folie, ne tut faveir. 
Tant unt li conteor conté, 

E li fableor tant fablé, — 
Pur les contes enbelecer, 

Ke tut unt fait fable fembler, 


Le Brut. Mf. Cotton, Vitell. A. 7. 


Ver, 
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Ver. 6441. faerie] Féeric. Fr. from F¥e, the 
French name for thofe fantaftical beings which in the 
Gothic languages are called 4/6, or Elves. The cor- 
refponding names to Fée, in the other Romance dia- 
lects, are Fata, Ira. and Hada, Span. fo that it is 
probable, that all three are derived from the Lat. 
Fatum, which in the barbarous ages was corrupted into 
Fatus and Fata. See Menage, inv. Fez. Du Cange, 
in v. Fapus. 

Our fyftem of Faerie would have been much more 
complete, if all our aricient writers had taken the fame 
laudable pains to inform us upon that head, that Gervafe 
of Tilbery has done. Ot. Imp. Dec. iii. c. 61, 2. 
He mentions two fpecies of Demons in England, 
which I donot recollect to have met with in any other 
author. The firft are thofe, guos Galli Neptunos, Angli 
Portunos xominant. Of the others he fays—Ef in 
Anglia quoddam damonum genus, quod fuo idiomate Grant 
nominant, adinfiar pulli equint annicult, tibiis erectum, 
ocults Jeintillantibus &c. 

This laft feems to have been a Demon fui generis, but 
the Portunus appears to have refembled the Godelin, as 
defcribed by Orderic, Vital. 1. v. p. 656. Speaking of 
the miracles of St. Taurinus at Evreux in Normandy, 
he fays—Damon enim, quem de Diane phano ex- 
pulit, adhuc in eadem urbe degit, et in variis frequenter 
formis apparens neminem ledit. Hune vulgus Gobe- 
‘uum appellat, et per merita Sanéti Taurini ab humana 
lectione coercitum ufque hodie affirmat. 

In the fame manner Gervafe fays of the Portuni. Id 
Hlis infitum eit, ut obfequi poffint et obeffe non poffint. 


He 
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He adds indeed an exception. Verum unicum quafi 
modulum nocendi habent. Cum enim inter ambiguas i| 
nottis tenebras Angli folitarii quandogue equitant, Por- 
tunus nonnunquam invifus equitanti fe copulat, et cum Mil 
diutius comitatur euntem, tandem loris arreptis equum 
in lutum ad manum ducit, in quo dum infixus volutatur, Hi 
Portunus exiens cachinnum facit, et fic hujufcemodi ludi- qi 
brio humanam fimplicitatem deridet.—This is exactly 
fuch a prank as our Hod (or Hop) goblin was ufed to 
play. See the Mid/ummer Nigh’s Dream. A. 2.8.1. 
and Drayton’s Nymphidia*. 
It fhould be obferved, that the Portu: (according to 
Gervafe) were of the true Faery fize, faturd pufilli, di- 
midium pollicis non habentes, But then indeed they were 
fenili vultu, facie corrugaté. In Dec. i. c. 18. he de- 
{cribes another {pecies of harmlefs Daemons, called 
Follett. Efprits Follets. Fr. Folletti. Iran. 
: The Lucubus, mentioned below, ver. 6462. was a 
Faery of not quite fo harmlefsa nature. He fucceeded 
to the ancient Pauwzz7, and like them was fuppofed to 
inflict that oppreffion, which goes under the name of 
the Ephialtess or Night-mare. Pliny calls the Ephialtes 
Faunorum in quiete ludibria. N. H. 1. 2 5.x. The Jr- 
ubus however, as Chaucer infinuates, exerted his powers 


* J thallhere correct a miftake of my own in the Difcourfe &c. 
n.23. @ have fuppofed that Shakefpeare might have followed 
Drayton in his Faery fyftem. I have fince obferved, that Don 
Quixct (which was not publifhed till 1605) is cited in the Nym- 
phidia, whereas we have an Edition of the Midfummer Night's 
Dreamin 1600, Sothat Drayton undoubtedly followed Shake- 
{peare. 
tor 
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for love as well as for hate. Gervaf. 'Tilber.. Dec. 16 
c. 17. Vidimus Piper Demones tanto Zelo mulieres 


ad conc abit um earum accedunt mira mole eas oppri- 
munt, nec ab aliis videntur. 
Ver. 6466. came riding fro river] Or, fro the rivers 


as it isinfome Mff. It means from hawking at water- 


: 
fowl, Froiffatt, v.1. c. 140. Le Comte de Flandres 


eftoit tousjours en rivieremtn jour advint qu'il alla 
voller en /a riviere—et getta fon Fauconniet un faucon 
apres le heron, et le Conte aufi un—Soinc 210, He 
fays, that Edward IIT had with him in his army— 
trente fauconniérs 4 cheval, chargez d’oifeaux, et bien 
foixante couples de forts chiens et autant de levriers : 
dont il alloit, chacun jour, ou en chace ou ez riviere, 
ainfi que il luy aoe Sire Thopas is deferibed. as 
following this knightly fport, ver. 1 3664. 
He coude egal at the wilde dere, 
And ride on hauking for the rivere 
With grey gofhauk on honde. 
Ver. 6710. Ful felde up rifeth] . Dante, Purg. viis 
Lad. 
Rade volte rifurge per li rami 
L’humana ak bo et quefto vuole 
Qutei che la da, perche da fe fi chiami. 


Ver. 6740. For gentilleffe] A great deal of this rea: 
foning is copied from Boethius de ‘oetob le int. Pre Ge 
See alfo R. R. 2180; & fegs 
For villanie maketh villeine, 

And by his dedes a chorle is feine, &c. 
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Ver. 6777. Poverte is hateful good] In this com- 
mendation of Poverty, our author feems plainly to have 
had in view the following paflage of a fabulous con- 
ference between the ee Adrian and Secundus 
the philofopher, reported by Vincent of Beauvais, 
Spec. Hiffor. 1. x. c. 71. Quid eft Paupertas? Odi- 
bile bonum; fanitatis mater; remotio curarum ; /apie 
entice repertrix; negotium fine damno; pofffio abjque 
calumnia.; fine follicitudine felicitas,s What Vincent> 
‘has there publithed appears to have been extracted from 
a larger collection of Gnome under the name of Se 
eundus, which are {till extant in Greek and, Latin, 
See Fabric. Bib. Gr. 1. vi. c.x. and Mf. Harl. 399. 
The author of Pierce Ploughman has quoted and: pa- 
taphrafed the fame patlage, fol. 75. 

Wer, 0701. elenge] Strange; probably from the 
old Fr. efloingné. So inthe Guceow and Nightingale, 
ver. 195. 

Thy fonges ben fo elenge in gped fay. 

And in P. P. fol. 3.b. 


Where the cat is a kiten, the court is full elenge. 
See alfo fol. 46. b. 

Ver. 6797. For filthe and elde alfo, fo] Though 
none of the Mff. that I have feen, authorize the in- 
fertion of the fecond_/o, it feems abfolutely neceflary. 

Ver. 6858. auctoritees}] Aucforitas was the ufual 
word for what we call a zext of Scripture. Mf Hari, 
106. 10. Expofitio aucforitatis, Majus gaudium fuper 
uno peccatore, Ibid. 21, Expofitio axfforitatis, STETIT 
populus de longe &c. 

Ver, 
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Ver. 6931. the nale] the Ae-houfe. P. P. fol. 32. ba 
And than fatten fome and fonge at the wale. 
Skinner fuppofes it to be a corruption of iaz-ale, which 
is not impoflible. 

Ver. 6959. an olde ribibe] He calls her below, 
ver. 7155. an Olde rebekke. “They were both names for 
the fame mufical inftrument. See Menage, in v- 
Rebec. Ribeba, 1n the Decameron, ix. 5. ‘is rendered by 
Macon, the old French tranflator, Rebec and Guiternes 
Chaucer ufes alfo the diminutive Rzdidle, ver. 3331. 
4395. How this inftrument came to be put fortan old 
woman, I cannot guefs, unlefs perhaps from its fhrill- 
nefs. An old writer, quoted by Du Cange, inv. Bau- 
pos A, has the following lines in his defeription of 4 
Concert. 

Quidam redeccam arcuabanht 
Muliebrem vocem « onfingentes. 

Ver. 6990. wariangles}] I have nothing to fay 
either in refutation or fupport of Mr. Speght’s explana- 
tion of this word— A kind of birds full of noife, 
and very ravenous, preying upon others, which when 
they have take, they ule to hang upon a thorne or 
pricke, and teare them in peeces, and devour them. 
And the common opinion is, that the thorne, where- 
upon they thus faften them and eat them, is afterward 
poifonfome. In Staffordfhire and Shropfhire the name 
is common.”—except that Cotgrave, in his Fr. Dict. 
‘explains Arneat to fignity Te ravenous bird called a 
Shrike, Nynmurder, W ariangle. 

Ver. 7018. to hevy or to hote] We have nearly 
the fame expreffion in Froiffart, vei. c. 22g. ne laif- 

folent 
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foient riens a prendre, s'il n’eftoit trop chaud, trop 
froid, ou trop pe/aitt. 

Ver. 7092. As to the Phitonefle did Samuel] So 
Wf. A. The Editt. reac. 

As the Phitonefle did to Samuel 
which is certainly wrong. See 1 Sam. xxviii, Our 
author ufes Phitoncffé for Puthonefe. He F. iii. D7 1s 


And fo, does Gower, Conf: Amant. fol. 140. 
The Phitoneffé in Samaty.— 

Ver. 7145. Herd) A common appellative for a 
horfe, from its grey colour, as bayard was from bay, 
[See before, ver.4113.} Ps P: fols g2. 

He lyght downe of diarde and ladde him in his hand. 
Bp. Douglas, in his Virgil, ufually puts Lar? for albus, 
PACANUS, BCs 

Ver. 7164. thou olde very trate] So MM C. 1. 
Afk., 1.2. and Ed. Ca. 22 The later Editt. read wjri- 
trate in one word. We may fuppofe trate to be ufed 
for rot, a common term fur an old woman. Key fler 
[Antiq. Sept. p, 503.] reters it to the fame orlgmal 
with the German Drad, or Drat; Saga, 

Verr 7269. And now hath Sathanas, faith he] So 
Mii SC,-1.. Atk. rs 2. 
parenthefis, as 4e reters to the Narrator, the Sompnour. 

Ver. 7277. A twenty thoufand] 
tor the fake of the verfe. 


IT have put thefe two lines in a 


I have added A 
Chaucer frequently prefixes 
it to Nouns of number. See ver. 19609 


yi* 


» And-up they. rifen, wel a ten or twelve. 


Ver. 9299. To trentals] Un trentel, Fr. was a 


fervice of thirty Mafles, which were ufually celebrated, 
Whole LV. Ak upon 
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upon as many different days, for the dead. Du Cange, 
i in v. TRENTALE- 
ay Ver. 7327. Afkaunce that he wolde for hem preye} 
He The Gloflary interprets a/caunce to mean afkew, afide, 
fideways; in a fide view; Upon what authority I know 
not. It will be better to examine the other paflages in 
which the fame word occurs, before we determine the 
fenfe of it. See ver. 16306. 
Afcaunce that craft is fo light to lere. 
Tro. 1. 285. 
Afcaunce, \o! is this not wifely fpoken ? 
Ybid. 292. 
Afcaunce, what, may I not ftonden here? 
Lydg. Trag. fol. 136. be 
Afcaunce 1 am of maners moft chaungeable. 
ii In the firft and laft inftance, as well as in the text, 
Ne afcaunce {eems to fignify fimply as if; quaf. Inthe two 
Ai others it fignifies a little more ; as #20 fay. This lat- 
: i ter fignification may be clearly eftablifhed from the 

\ third line, which in the Italian original [Filoftrato di 

| Boccaccio, 1, i.} ftands thus: 

Quafi diceffe, e no ci fi puo ftare 
He So that afaunee is there equivalent to quafi diceffe in. 
Viet Italian. 

As to the Etymology of this word I muft confefs 
inyfelf more at a lofs. I obferve however that one of 
a {imilar form in the Teutonic has a fimilar fignifica- 
tion. Als-kacks; Quafi, quaft vero. Kilian, Our as 
is the fame with a/s. TEUT. and Sax. It is only a 
further corruption of a//o, Perhaps therefore afcaunce 


SS 
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inay have been originally als-Ranfz. Kanfe in Tur. 
is Chance Fr: and Enc. 

I will juft add, that this very rare phrafe was alfo 
ufed, as I fufpect, by the Author of the Continuation of 
the Canterbury Tales, firft printed by Mr. Urry. Prod. 
yet. gOTe 

And al afraunce fhe loved hitn wel, the toke him by 

- the fwere. 
It is printed a faunce. 

Ver. 7329. A Goddes kichél] ¢* It was called 2 
Goddes kichel, becaufe Godfathers and Godmothess 
ufed commonly to give one of them to their God- 
children, when they afked bleffing.’ Sp. And fo we 
are to fuppofe a Goddes halfpeny; in ver. 7331, was 
ealled. for the fame reafon, &c: But this is all gratis 
ditlum, l believe: The phrafe is French, and the true 
meaning of it is explained by My de la Monnoye in a 
note upon the Contes de B. D. Periers, t. ii. ps 107. 
Belle ferrure de Diew] Expreffion du petit peuple, qui 
taporte pieufement tout A Dicu.Rien n’ett plus com- 
mun dans la bouche des bonnes vietiles, qué ces efpeces . 
@Hebratfmes: I/ men cote un bel coz de Dieu I ne 
me refie que ce parivre enfant de Dien: Donex moi une 

-benite aumbne de Dien. 

Ver. 7442. fifty yere] Seé Du Cange, inv. Gems 
PeEcT#. Peculiar honours and immuci-ies were 
granted by the Rule of Sts Benedi& to thofe Monks, 
qui quinguaginta avnos in ordine exegerant, guos annum 
jubilenm exegiffe vulzo dicimus. It is probable that fome 
‘fimilar regulation obtained in the other Orders, 
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Ver. yg11. Jovinian] Againft whom St. Jerome 
wrote; or, perhaps, the fuppofed Emperour of that 
name in the Geffa Romanorum, c. lix. whofe ftory was 
worked up into a Morality, under the title of L’orgueil 
et préfomption de  Empereur Fovinian—a 1g perfonages. 
It was printed at Lions, 1581. 8vo. fur une vieille copie. 
Du Verdier, in v. JoVINIEN. 

Ver. 7314. of ful gret reverence] The Editt. have 
changed this to ful Hitel; but the reading of the Mff. 
may ftand, if it be. underftood ironically. 

Ver. 7600. As faith Senek] This ftory is told by 
Seneca, de Ird, 1.1. c. xvi. of Cn. Pifo. It is alfo 
told of an Emperour Eraclius, Geffa Romanorum, 
cap. CX. 

Ver. 7625. Irous Cambyfes] This ftory is alfo in 
| Seneca, 1. ili. c. xive It differs a little from one in 
" Herodotus, 1. 111. 
| Ver. 7657. Singeth Placebo] ‘The allufion is to an 
Anthem in the Romifh church, from Pfalm cxvi. 9- 
which in the Vulgate ftands thus: Placebo Domino in 
regione Vivorume Hence the complacent brother in the 
Marchant’s Tale is called Placebo. 


a Ver. 7662. the river of Gifen], It is called Gyndes 


sn Seneca, lib. cit. c. xxi. and in Herodotus, 1. i. 

Ver. 7666. That wimmen] So the beft Mif. agrea- 
bly to the authors jut quoted. The Editt. have— 

That sen might ride and wade &c. 

Sir J. Mandevile tells the ftory of the Euphrates ;— 
“ becaufe that he had fworn, that he fholde putte the 
ryvere in fuche poynt, that 2 womman myghte wel paf- 
fe there, withouten caftynge of of hire clothes.” p. 49- 
Ver. 
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Ver. 7710. the letter of our fele] There is a letter 
of this kind in Stevens, Supp. to Dugd, vol, ii. App. 
Pp. 370. Fratres Predicatores, Warwice. admittunt 
Thomam Cannings et uxorem ejus Agnetem ad partici« 
pationem omnium bonorum operum conventis gufdem. It 
is under feal of the Prior, 4 Non. O&ob, An. Dom. 
Pe i NE 

Ver. 7740. The remainder of this tale is omitted 
in'Mil B. G. and Bod. ¢. and inftead of it they give 
us the following lame and impotent conclufion. 

He ne had nozt ellis for his fermon 

To part among his brethren when he cam home. 
And thus is this tale idon. 

For we were almoft att the toun. 

I only mention this to thew what liberties fome Co- 
pyifts have taken with our author. 

Ver. 7879. Were newe {poufed] It has been ob- 
ferved in n. upon ‘ver, 812. that Chaucer frequently 
omits the governing Pronoun before his Verbs. The 
inftances there cited were of Perfonal Pronouns. In 
this line and fome others, which I {hall point out here, 
the Relatives who or which are omitted in the fame 
manner, See ver. 7411. 13035. 16040. 

Ver. 7910. Lynyan] or Lixian. The perfon meant 
was an eminent Lawyer, and made a great noife (as 
we fay) in his time. His name of late has been fo 
little known, that I believe nobody has been anyuty 
with the Editt, for calling him Livian. There is fome 
account of him in Panzirolus, de Cl, Leg. Interpret. 
1. iii. c, xxv. Joannes, a Lignano, agri Mediolanenfis 
Wico, oriundus, et ob id Lignanus diétus &c. One of 
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his worns entitled, ‘* Tractatus de Bello,” is extant in 
Mf. Reg. 13. B, ix. He compiled it at Bologna in the 
year 1360. | 

He was not however a mere Lawyer. Chaucer 
fpeaks of him as excelling alfo zz Philofophie, and {o 
does his epitaph, ap. Panzirol. 1. c. 


aoe ——— — el ——— sd 


Gloria Lignan, titulo decoratus utroque, 
Legibus et facro Canene dives erat, 

Alter Ariftotele:, Hippocras erat et Ptolomzus— 

The only fpecimen of his Philo/ophy that I have met 
with is in Mf. Har/, 1006. It is an Aftrological work, 
entitled, “* Conclufiones Judicii compofite per Domnum 
Johannem de Lyviano (\. Lyniano) fuper coronacione 
Domni Urbani Pape VI. A. D. 1378. xvI1 Apuil, 
&c. cum Diagrammate.” He alfo fupported the elec- 
tion of Urban as a Lawyer, Panzirol. |. ¢. et Annal, 
Fcclef..2 Raynaldo, tom. xviie He mutt therefore have 
lived at leaft to 1378, though in the printed epitaph he 
«5 {aid to have died in 1368, xvi Febr. 

Ver. 7927. ‘To Emelie ward] One of the regions 
of Italy was called Aimilia, from the Via mika, 
which croffed it from Placentia to Rimini. Placentia 
ftood upon the Po. Pitifc. Lex. Ant. Rom, inv. Via 
Emits. Petrarch’s defeription of this part of the 
courfe of the Po is a little different. He fpeaks of it 
as dividing fhe ZEmilian and Flaminian regions from 
Venice—Emiliam atque Flaminiam V enetiamque difert- 
minans, But our Author’s Emelie is plainly taken from 
him. eh 
As the following Tale is almoft whelely tranflated 
from Petrarch [See the Difcourfe bc. § xx-}, it would 
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be endlefs to cite particular paflages from the original, 
efpecially as it is printed in all the Editions of Pe- 
trarch’s works, It is there entitled, De obedientid ct 
fide uxorié Mythologia. 

Ver. 8136. The time of underne] The Gloffary 
explains this rightly to mean the third hour of the day, or 
aine of the clock. In ver. 8857, where this word is ufed 
again, the original has—4ora tertia. In this place it 
has—hora prandit, From whence we may collect that 
in Chaucer’s time the ¢dird hour, or wnderne, was the 
ufual hour of dinner. 

I have never met with any Etymology of this word 
underne, but the following paflage might lead one to 
fufpect that it had fome reference to wxzdernoon. “ In 
the town-book belonging to the Corporation of Stan- 
ford, 28 E. IV. it is ordeyned, that no perfon opyn 
ther fack, or fet ther corn to fale afore Hour of Ten of 
the Bell, or els the Undernone Bell be rongyn.” Peck’s 
Defid. Cur. vol. i. B. vi. p. 36. Inthe Iflandic Dic, 
Ondverne is rendered Mane diei. 

Ver. 8258. ful of zowches] The common reading is 
euches; but I have retained the reading of the bet 
Mf, as it may poifibly affift fomebody to difcover ‘the 
meaning of the word. I obferve too that it is fo writ- 
ten in the Inventory of the effects of Henry V. Rot. 
Parl. 2 H. VI. n. 31. “Item 6 Broches et nouches Vor 
garniz de divers garnades pois 314 d’or pris 355. 

Ver. 8466. of Pavie] When the text of this tale 
was printed, I had not fufficiently adverted to the read- 
ing of the beft Mff. which is uniformly Pauik. I 
have little doubt that it fhould be Pazk both here and 
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below, ver. 8640. 8814. as in Petrarch the Marquiffes 
fitter 1s faid to be married to the Count de Paaico. In 
Boccace it is de Panago. 

Ver. 8614. his meffage] His mcffenger. See below, 
ver. 8823. Adfjage was commonly ufed for Meffager by 
the French Poets, Du Cange, in v. MessaGarivs. 

Ver. 891. as yehando mo] For, mev This is one 
of the moft liceniious corruptions of Orthography, that 
I remember to have obferved in Chaucer. All that 

can be faid in excufe _of him 1s, that the old Poets of 
other countries have not been more {crupulous. Qua- 
drio has along chapter [L. ii, Ditt. iv. cip. iv.] upon 
the Licences taken by the Italian Poets, and efpecially 
Dante (the moft licentious, as he fays, of them all) foc 

the jake of Rime. As long a chapter might eafily be 
filled with the irregularities which the old French Poets 
ymmitted for the fame reafon. It fhould feem, that, 
while Orthography was fo yariable, as it was in all the 
living European languages before the invention of 
Printing, the Poets thought it generally advifeable to 
facrifice propnety of Spell ling to exactnefs of Riming. 
Ot the former offence there were but few judges; the 
latter was obvious to the eye of every reader. 
Ver.-g064. Leit Chichevache] This excellent 
reading is rettored upon the authority of the beft Mf, 
inftead of the common one, Chechiface, ‘The allufion 
is to the fubject of an old Ballad, which 1s {till pre- 
ferved in Mf; Harl, 2251. fol. 270. b. It is a kind of 

Pageant, in which two Beafts are introduced, called 

Bycorne and Chichevache. ‘The firft is fuppofed to feed 

upon obedient hufbands, and the other upon patient 
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wives; and the humour of the piece confifts in repre- 
fenting Dicorne as pampered witha fuperfluity of food, 
and Chichevache as half ttarved. 
In Stowe’s Catalogue of Lydgate’s works, at the end 
of Spezht’s Edit. of Chaucer, there is one entitled « Of 
tqvo monfirous beafis Bicorne and Chichefache.” It is not 
improbable that Lydgate tranflated the Ballad now ex- 
tant from fome older French Poem, to which Chaucer 
alludes. ‘The name of Chichevache is French; Vacca 
parca. 
Ver. go8o. aventaille] The Jorepart of the armour. 
€k. He deduces it from avant. But ventaille was the 
common name for that aperture in a clofe helmet 
through which the wearer was to breathe [ Nicot, in 
v.];° fo that perhaps aventaille meant originally an 
helmet with fuch an aperture ; wn heaume G ventaille, 
Ver. 9088. and wringe, and waille] Befide the Mf. 
C. 1. Afk. 1. 2. and others, we have the authority of 
both Caxton’s Editt, for concluding the Clrkes ‘Tale in 
this manner. I fay nothing of the two Editt. by 
Pynfon, as they are mere copies of Caxton’s fecond. 
But I muft not conceal a circumf{tance, which feems to 
contradict the fuppofition that the Marchan?’s Pro- 
logue followed immediately. In thofe fame MM™ the 
following Stanza is interpofed. 


This worthy Clerk whan ended was his tale, 
Oure Hofte faide and fwore by cockes bones, 
Me were lever than a barrel of ale 

My wif at home had herd this legend ones; 
This is a gentil tale for the nones, 
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As to my purpos, wifte ye my wille, 
But thing that wol not be, let it be itille. 

Whatever may be thought of the genuinenefs of thefe 
Hnes, they can at beft, in my opinion, be confidered as 
a fragment of an unfinifbed Prologue, which Chaucer 
might ovce have intended to place at the end of the 
Clerkes tale. When he determined to conneét that tale 
with the Marchan?’s in another manner, he may be 
fuppoted, notwithitanding, to have left this Stanza 
for the prefent uncancelled in his Mf. He has inade 
ufe of the thought, and fome of the lines, in the Pro- 
logue which connects the Monkes Tale with Meiidec, 
ver. 1389513900. 

The two additional Stanzas, which were firft printed 
in Ed. Urr. from Mf, F. [H.1. in Urry’s Lift], and 
which ferve to introduce the Frankelein’s tale next to 
the Clerkes, are evidently, I think, fpwious, They are 
not found, as I recollect, in any Mf. except that cited 
by Mr. Urry and Mf. B. If thefe two Mil. were 
of much greater age and authority than they really are, 
they would weigh but little in oppofition to the num- 
ber and character of thofe Mf in which thefe Stanzas 
are wanting, and in which the Marchan?’s tale ftands 
next to the Clerkes. 

Another proof of the fpurioufnefs of thefe Stanzas 
is, that they are almoft entirely made up of lines taken 
trom the Prologue, which in this Edition, upon the 
authority of the beft Mil. is prefixed to the Squeres 
Tale. See below, ver. 10301. ; 

Ver. 9172. Ne take no wit ] What follows to ver, 
9180 incl. is taken from the Liber aureelus Theopbrafti 
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dle nuptiis, as quoted by Hieronymus contra Fovinianum, 
and from thence by John of Salifbury, Polycrat, 1. viii. 
c. xi. Quod fi propter difpenfaticnem domus, et languoris 
folatia, et fugam folitudinis, ducuntur uxores, multo melius 
difpenfat fervus fidelis, &c. Affidere autem egrotanti magis 
polfunt amici et vernule beneficiis obligati quam illa, que 
nobis imputet lacrymas fuas, &c. 
Ver..g180. many aday] After this verfe in the 
common Editt. are thefe two. 


And if thou take to thee a wife untrew 
Full oftentime it fhali thee fore rew. 


In Mff. A.C. and B. «. they ftandthus— | 
And if thou take a wif be wel ywar 


Of on es whiche I declare ne dar. 


In Mff, C. 1, HA. D. thus— 
And if thou take a wif of heye lynage 
She fhal be hauteyn and of gret coftage. 
In Mf. B. & thus— 


And if thou take a wif in thin age olde 
Ful lightly mayft thou be a cokewold. 


In Mf. Afk. 1. 2. E. H. B. 6. Nc. and both Caxton’s 
ditt. they are entirely omitted, and fo I believe they 
fhould be. If any one of thefe couplets fhould be al- 
lowed to be from the hand of Chaucer, it can only be 
confidered as the opening of a new argument, which 
the author, for fome reafon or other, immediately aban- 
doned, and confequently would have. cancelled, if he 
had lived to publifh his work. 

Ver. 9236. Lo how that Jacob] The fame in- 
ftances are quoted in Melibeus, p. 256. | 
Ver. 
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Ver. 9250. As faith Senek] In Marg. C. 1. Sicut 
nihil eft fuperius benigna conjuge, ita nihil eft crude- 
lius infefta muliere. Seneca. 

Ver. 9251. as Caton dit] i. e. biddeth. See the n, 
on ver. i87. ‘The line referred to 1s quoted in Marg, 
Cots 

Uxoris linguam, fi frugi eft, ferre memento. 
It isin L. mi. Dift. 25. 

Ver. 9259. If thou loveft thyfelf] The allufion is 
to Ephef. v. 28. He that loveth his wife, loveth him- 
felf. The Mif. read—Iff thou loveft thyfelf thou loveft 
thy wif—which,-I think, is certainly wrong. I have 
printed, from conjecture only—love thou thy vif. 
But upon reconfidering the paflage, I think it may be 
brought {till nearer to the Apoftles doctrine by writing—~ 
Thou loveft thyfelf, 7f thou loveit thy wif, 

Ver. 9298. Wades bote] Upon this Mr, Speght re- 
marks, as follows: ‘* Concerning Wade and his bote 
called Guingelot, as alfo his ftraunge exploits in the 
fame, becaufe the matter is long and fabulous, I pafle 
it over.”—Taniamne rem tam negligenier? Mr. Speght 
probably did not forefee, that Poiterity would be as 
much obliged to him for a little of this fabulous matter 
concerning Wade and his ore, as for the gravett of his 
annotations. The ftory of Wade is mentioned again 
by our author in his Troilus, 111. 615. 

‘ He fonge, fhe playde, he tolde a tale of Wade. 

Tt is there put proverbially for any romantic hiflory; 
but the allufion in the prefent paflage to Wades Lote 
ean hardly be explained, without a more particular 

| knowledge 
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knowledge of his adventures, than we are now likely hi 
. ever to attain. 

Ver. 9348. difputifon] Difputatiot.’ So ver. 11202. 
15244. See Gower, Couf! Am. fol. 15, b. 
| In great defputefon they were. 
and fel..1.59..b..151.. b. 

i Ver. 9409. Achidefter] So Mf A. See the note | 
| on ver. 2019. 

Ver. 9410. a manis wood] In Mf. A. mannifbexued 
in C. 1. mannifh wood. 

Ver. 9594. Ne he T heodomas] This perfon is 
mentioned again as a famous trumpeter in the H. of 
F. i. 156. but upon what authority I really do not 
know. I fhould Tee that our author met with him, 
and the anecdote alluded to, in fome Romantic Hifory 
of Thebes. | 

He is prefixed to proper names emphatically, accord- 
ing to the Saxon ufaye. See before, ver. Q242. Arm 
Holofernes; ver. 9247. 4im Mardochee: and below, 
ver, 9608. 

Of hire Philologie and him Mercury. 

Ver. 9652. As that fhe bare it] As this line is not 
only in all the beft Mil. but alio in. Edit. Ca. 2. it 
feems very extraordinary that the later Editions thould 
have exchanged it for the following. 

So frefh the was and therto fo licand. 

Ver. 9659. falfe of holy hewe] I have added of 
from conjeclure. See below, ver. 12395. under hewe 
Of holinefie. 

Ver. 9658. his fervice bedeth] Proféreth. So this 
word is explained in another paflage, ver. 16633. 
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Lo, how this thefe coude Ais fervice bede ! 
Ful foth it is, that Auiche profered jervice 
Stinketh, as witneffen thife olde wife. 

See alfo ver. 8236. 

Ver. 9681. vernage] Vernaccia Irar. “ Credo fie 
dictum (fays Skinner) quali Veronaccia, ab agro Vero- 
nenfi, in quo optimum ex hoc genere vinum crefcit,” 
But the Vernage (whatever may have been the reafon 
of its name) was probably a wine of Crete, or of the 
neighbouring continent.’ Froiff, v, iv. c. 18. De Vifle 
de Candie il leur venoit trefbonnes malvoifes et gre- 
naches [r. gerzaches] dont ils eftorent largement fervis 
et confortez. Our author in another place, ver, 
13000,1. joins together the wines of Malvefe and 
Vernage. Malvafia was a town upon the eaftern coaft 
of the Morea, near the fite of the ancient Epidaurus 
Limera, within a fmall diftance from Crete, 

Ver. 9684. Dan Conftantine] Dan (a corruption 
of Dominus) was a title of honour ufually given to 
Monks, as Dom and Don {till are in France and Spain. 
See below, ver. 13935. 

Whether thal I call you my lord Daz John, 

Or Dan Thomas, or elles Dax Albon? 
Dan Conttantine, according to Fabric. Bibl. Med. FEt. 
t. i. p. 423. wrote about the year 1080. His works, 
including the treatife mentioned in the text, were 
printed at Bafil, 15 36. fol. 

Ver. 96go. And they han don} This line has alfo 
been left out of the later Editt. though it # in all the 
beft Mi. and in Edit. Ca, 2. - To fupply its place the 


following line—~ 
So hafted Januarie it muft be don— 
hag 
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has been inferted after ver. 9691. and the four lines 
have been made to rime together by adding /oze at the 
end of ver. 9689. 

Let voiden all this hous in curteis wift foze. 

Ver. 9714. Ne hurt himfelven] In the Perfones 
Tale we have a contrary doétrine. ** God wote, a man, 
may flee himfelf with his owen knif, and make himfelf 
dronken of his owen tonne, p. 244.” 

Ver. 9761. Inten of Taure} The greateft number 
of Mil. read, tivo, tuo, too, or to. But the time given 
(foure days complete, ver. 9767.) is not fufficient for the 
Moon to pafs from the 2d degree of Taurus into 
Cancer. ‘The mean daily motion of the Moon being 
== 13°. 10.35 . her, motion in 4 days is = 1%, 22°. 
42°. cr not quite 53 degrees; fo that, fuppofing her to 
fet out from the 2d of Taurus, the would not, in that 
time, be advanced beyond the 25th degree of Gemini. 
If fhe fet out from the roth degree of Taurus (as I 
have corrected the text) fhe might properly enough be 
faid, in four days, to be gidem into Cancer. 

Ver. 9888. a dogge for the bowe] a dog ued in 
Shooting. Sce before, ver. 6951. 

Ver. 9966. fo brenningly] Vulg.. denignly. Mf. 
Atk. 1. 2. read, fervently; which is probably a glois 
for the true word, drenningly. See before, ver. 1566. 
Mf. A, reads, denyngly. 

Ver. 9983. For as good is] The reading in the 
textis from Mf. Afk. 1. Mf. A. reads thus; 

For as good is al blind deceived be. 
T thould not diflike. 
For as good is al blind deceived ¢o be, 
As be deceived, whan a man may fee. 
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Ver. 10000. What fleight is it] Thefe lines are 2 
little different in Mf. C. 1. HA. 

What fleighte 1s it, though it be long and hote, 

That Jove n’il find it out in fom mi :nere? 

Ver. 10104. Which that he ravisfhed out of Ethna}. 
Sg Mf. A. In fome other Mil, Ezvhua, by a manifeit 
error of the dalegt, has been changed into Projerpina. 
‘The paflag » being thus made nonienfe, other tranf- 
cribers fated out the line, and fubftituted this in its fteac. 

«¢ Eche arter other right as ony line.” 

Ver. 10120. Amonga thoufand] Ecclefiaftes vil. 28. 
This.argument is tre ited in much the fame manner in 
\ ‘itp ps 251—4- 

Ver. 10158. The Romain geftes] He means the 
colleGtion of ftories called Gefla Romanorum ; of which 
I once thought to fay a few words here, in order to re- 
commend it tna little more attention than it has hi- 
therto met with from thofe who have written upon the 
poetical inventions of the middle ages; butas many of 
the ftories in that collection are taken from a treatife of 
Petrus Alphontus, De Clericali. difciplina (an older sand 

fill more forgotten work), I fhall referve what I have 
to offer upon this fubject till I come to the Tale of Mée- 
libeus, p.25C. where Piers Alphonfe is quoted. 

Ver. 10227. Gan pullen} Atier this verfe, the Edict. 
(except Ca, 2. and Pynf. 1. 2 2,) have eight others of the 
loweft and moft fuperfluous ribaldry ‘that can well be 
conceived. It would be a mere lofs of ume to argue from 
the lines themfelves, that they were not written by 
Chaucer, as we have this fhort and decifive reafon fer 
rejecting them, that they are not found in any «ve Mi, 
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of authority. They are not found in Mf A. C, 7. 
Aik. 1.2. HA, B.C. D. G.’ Bod. a. 6. yd ol OME 
T.N.Ch. In Mf. E. H. I, cither'the whole tale, or 
that part where they might be looked for, is wanting. 
The only tolerable Mf. in which I have feen them is 
F,. andthere they have been added in the margin, bya 
later hand, perhaps not older than Caxton’s firft Edition, 

Ver. 10240. Out! helpe!] Two lines; which fols 
low this in the common Editt. are omitted for the rea- 
fons ftated in the note upon ver. 10227. And I shall 
take the fame liberty; upon exactly the fame grounds, 
with four more, which have been inferted in thofe 
Editt. after ver, 10250. 

Ver. 10241. O ftronge lady ftore] As all the beft 
Mii. fupport this reading, I Have not departed from it, 
for fear fore fhould have fome fignification that Tam 
not aware of. Some Mif, have fowre. Mf. G. houre: 
Edit. Ca. 2. hore. Hora, mereirix: Ista wp; 

Ver. 10293. It has been faid in the Difcourfe &c. 
§ xxi. that this new Prologue has been prefixed to 
the Squieres tale upon the authority of the-beft MA. They 
are, as follows; A, C.1. Atk. 1.2. HA. D. Bod. e. 


_y. 0. The concurrence of the firft five Mi. would 


alone have been more than fafficient to outweigh the 
authorities in favour of thé other Prologue. Edit. Ca, 
2. (though it has not this Prologue) agrees with thefé 
Mff. in placing the Squieres Tale afer the Marchants. 

Verr 10298. weive] This verb is generally ufed 
tranfitively 3 to wave, to relinquifo a thing. But it 
has alfo a neuter fignification ; to depart; as heres 
See alfo ver. 4728. 9357. 
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Ver. 10308. Sin women connen utter] Mf. A, 
reads, oute; but others have wéter ; which I believe is 
right, though I confefs that I do not clearly underftand 
the paflage. The phrafe has occurred before, ver. 
6103. 

With danger w#trea we all our chaffare. 

Ver. 10344. Of whiche the eldeft fone] I have 
added fone, for the fake of the metre. 

Ver. 10364. and in 4is manfion] His refers to Mars, 
and not-to the Sun, Aries off exaltation du Soleil ou 
xix degre. et fi oft Aries maifon de Mars.” Caknd. des 

Berg. Sign. I. ult. Leo was the Manfion of the Sun. 
Ibid. Sig. K. 1. Aries is there alfo faid to be figue 
chault et fec. 

Ver. 10381. ftrange fewes] A fewer was an of- 
cer fo called from his placing the difhes upon the ta- 
ble. Afeour. Fr. from affeorr, to place. In the efta- 
blifhment of the King’s houfehold there are ftill four 
Gentlemen Sewers. Sewes here feem to fignify difhes, 
from the fame original ; as a/ferte in Fr. full fignifies a 


little difb, or plate. See Gower, Conf. Am. fol. 115. b- 


The flesthe, whan it was fo to-hewe, 
She taketh, and maketh therof a /ewe— 


Ver. 10382- heronfewes | Herongeaux, Fr. accord- 
ing to the Gloflary. At the Intronization of Archbp. 
Nevil, 6 Edward IV. there were Heronfhawes iii C. 
Lel. Colles. vol. vi. 2» At another feaft in 15 30 we 
read of ‘* 16 Hearonjews, every one izd.” Peck’s D. C. 
vol. il. 12+ 
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Ver. 10509. a gentil Poileis courfer]. A horfe of 


“ipulia, which in old Fr. was ufually called Poti, 
The horfes of thatcountry were much efteemed, Mf, 

Bod. James vi. 142. Richard, pureh bys of Armagh, 
in the x1vth Century, fays in praife of our St. Thon: AS, 

** guod nec mulus Hifpanie, nec dextrarins Apulia, 
n€c repedo /Ethiopix, nec elepnantus Afie, nec Ca- 
melus Syria hoc afino scene Ang! lz aptior five au- 
dentior invenitur ad | preha.” THe had before informéd 
his audience, that Thomas, Anglice, idem eft quod 
Thom. Afinus. "There is a Patent in Rymer, 2 E, 11, 
De dextrariis in Lumbardia emencis. 

Ver. 10523. the Grekes hors Sinon] This is ra- 
ther an awkward expretlion for—rhe horfe of Sinon the 
Greek: or, as we ee lay, Sinon the Greek’s hor fe. 

Ver. 10546. Alhazen and Vitel lon] Albazeni et 


Fitellonis Optic are extant t, printed at Bafil 


bie gee 
The firtt is fur ppoied by his Editor to have lived about 


A.D. 1100. and the fecond to A. D. 1270, 

Ver. 10561. Canacees] This-word fthould per- 
haps have had an accent on the firtt e-—Candcées, to 
fhew that it Is to be pronounced as of four fyllables. 
So alfo below, ver. 1094 [sf 


And {wouteth eft in Canacées-batme, 
Ver, FOS To yknowen it fo ferne]) Known it fo be 


fore. I také firne to be a corruption of forne (foran, 


SAX.) Soin Tro, v.1176, Jerne yere feems to fignify 
former years. In P. P, fol. xxx. b. Jerne agois uled as 
loug ago. 

Ver. 10583. chambre of parements] . Chambre de 
parement, is tranflated by Cotgrave, the prefence-cham- 
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ber; and Lit de parement a bed of ftate. Parements 
originally fignified all forts of ornamental furniture, or 
clothes, from Parer, Fr. to adorn. See ver. 2503. 
and Leg. of G. W. Dido, ver. 181. 


To dauncing chambres, ful of parementes, 


Of riche beddes and of pavementes, 
This Eneas is ledde after the mete. 


The Italians have the fame expreffion, Iit. d. Conc. 
Trident. 1. iii. Il Pontefice—ritornato alla camera de’ 
paramentt co’ Cardinali—. 

Ver. 10587. in the Fith] See the note on ver, 
6284. 

Ver. 10660. Til that wel nigh] Yat has been 
added for the fake of the metre. We might read with 


fome Mf. 
Til wel nigh the day began for to {pring. 


Ver. 10663. That mochel drinke and labour] So. 
Mf. C.1.HA. InMf. A. itis. That mirthe and lae 
hour. In Atk. 1. 2. Yhat after moche labour. In feveral 
other Mf. and Editt. Ca. 1. 2. That moche mete and la- 
our. We mutt fearch further, I apprehend, for the 
true reading. 

Ver. 10742. A faucon peregrine] This fpecies of 
Falcon is thus defcribed in the Trefor de Brunet Latin, 
P. 1. Ch, Des Faucons. Mf, Reg. 19 C. X. “ La fe- 
conde lignie eft faucons, que hom apele pelerins, pat ce 
que nus ne trove fon ni. ains eft pris autrefi come en. 
pelerinage. et eft mult legiers a norrir, et mult cortois, 
ct vaillans, et de bone maniere.” Chaucer adds, that 

this 


—— 
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this Falcon was of fremde, or fremed, lond ; from a_fo- 
reign COURTTY. 

Ver. 10749. leden.] Language, Sax. a corruption 
of Latin. Dante ufes Latino inthe fame fenfe. Canz, 1. 

E cantine gli augelli 
Ciafcuno in fuo latino. 

Ver. 10840. crowned malice] The reader of tafe 
will not be difpleafed, I truft, at my having received 
this reading upon the authority of Mf. A. only. The 
common reading 3s cruel. 

Ver. 10g58. velouettes blew] Velvets, fromthe Fr. 
Felou, Velouette. See Du Cange, inv. Vittosa, VEL- 
LUETUM. 

I will juit add, that as d/ecv was the colour of truth 
[See CL. 248.], fo green belonged to inconflancy. Hence 
in a Ballade upon an inconftant lady [among Stowe’s Ad- 
ditions to Chaucer’s works, p. 551. Ed. Urry.}, the 
burthen is— 

Initede of blew thus may ye were al grene, 

Ver. 10962. thife tidifes] The tidife is mentioned 

as an inconitant bird in the Leg. of G. W. ver. 154. 
As doth the dif for newefangelneffe. 


Skinner fuppofes it to be the Tztmoxfe; but he pro- 
duces no authority for his fuppofition; nor have I any 
to oppofe to it. 

Ver. 10963, 4. are tranfpofed from the order in 
which they ftand in all the Editt. and Mil. that I have 
feen. Some of the beit Mf. however read— And 
pies—which rather countenances the tranfpofition, 
My only excufe for fuch a liberty muft be, that I can- 
not make any good fenfe of them in the common order, 


U 3 Ver, 
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Ver. 10977, 8. are alfo tranfpofed; but upon’the 
77 k ; 
authority of Mff. A.C. 1. and, I believe, fome others ; 
1 


though, being fatisfied of the certainty of the emenda- 
tion, [ have omitted to take a note of their concurrence. 
Ed. Ca. 2. agrees with thofe Mf. According to the 
common arrangement, old Cambufcan is to aia Theo~ 
dora to bis wif, and we are not told what is to be the 
object of Algarfit’s adventures, 

Ver. 10981. of Camballo] Mf. A, reads Caballo. 
But that is not my only reafon for fufpefting a mif- 
take in thismame. It feems clear from the context, 
that the perfon here intended is (not @ brother but) a 
ower of Canace, 

Who fought in liftes with the brethren tvo 

For Canace, or that he might hire qwae. 
The bretbten two are, obvioufly, the two. brethren of 
Canace, who have -been mentioned above, Algarfif 
and Camballo. In Mil. AfkK. 1.2 it is—sAér brethren 
swo; which would put the matter out of all doubt, 


Camballo coud not 


fight with himfelf. 

Again, if this Camballo be fuppofed to be the bro- 
ther of Canace, and to fight in defence of her with 
fome two brethren, who might be fuitors to her (ac- 
cording to Spenfer’s fiction), he coud not properly be 
faid to winne his fifter, when he only prevented others 
from winning her. 

The outline therefore of the unfinifhed part of this 
tale, according to my idea, is nearly this; the con-_ 
clufion of the fiory of the Faucon, 

‘© By mediation of Camballus,” 
: 


with the help of the Ring; the conquefts of Can- 


bufce 17 5 
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éufean; the winning of Theodora by Alearfif, with 
the affiftance of the Hore of brafi; and the marriage of 
Canace to fome knight, who was firft obliged to fight 
for her with her two brethren ; a method of courtfhip 
very confonant to the fpirit of antient Chivalry. 

Ver. 10984. And ther [left] After this verfe, in 
Mi. C. 1. and others, is the following note: “ Here 
endeth the Squieres tale as meche as Chaucer made.” 
The two lines, which in the Editt. and fome MM are 
made to begin a third part, are wanting in all the bet 
Mil. 

“¢ Apollo whirleth up his chare fo hie 

Til that the god Mercurius houfe the flie.” 
They certainly have not the leaft appearance of be- 
longing to this place. I. fhould guefs that they were 
originally feribbled by fome vacant reader inthe blank 
fpace, which is commonly left at the end of this tale, 
and afterwards tranfcribed, as Chaucer’s, by fome 
copyift of more diligence than fagacity. 

Ver. 10985. In faith, Squier] The authorities for 
giving this Prologue to the Frankelein, and for placing 
his Tale next to the Squieres, are Mff. A. Afk. 1. 2. 
HA. Bod. a.y. In Mf. C. 1. there is a blank of 
near two pages at the end of the Squieres tale, but the 
Frankelein’s tale follows, beginning at ver. 11066. 
This arrangement is alfo fupported by Ed, Ca, 2. For 
the reft, fee the Difcourfe &c. § xxv. 

Ver, 11021. Thife olde gentil Bretons] Of the col- 
lection of Britifh Lays by Marie fomething has been 
faid in the Difcourfe &c. n. 24. I will here only 
quote a few. paflages from that collection, to fhew how 


U 4 exactly 


ya 
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exactly Chaucer and fhe agree in their manner of 
{peaking of the Armorican bards, The Lay of Elidus 
concludes thus: Mi. Harl, 978. fol. 181. 
De laventure de ces treis 
Li auntien Bretun curteis 
Firent li lai pur remembrer, 
Qe hum nei deuft pas oblier. 
The Lay of Guig uwemar thus: fol. 146, 
De ceft cunte, ke oi avez, 
Fu Guiguemar le lai trovez, 
Q’hum fait en harpe'e en rote, 
Dont eft a oir la note, 
The Lay of Chevrefoil begins fol. 171. 
Afez me pleft, e bien le voil, 
Du lai ge hum nume chevrefoil 
Q’ la verite vus encunt, 
Pur quoi il fu fet e dunt. 
Plufurs le me unt cuzze e dit, 
E jeo lai trove en e/crit, 
De Triftram e de la reine, 
De lur amur qui tant fu fine, 
Dunt il eurent meinte dolur, 
Puis muryrent en un jur. 
In one particular Chaucer goes further {as I remem- 
ber) than Marie, when he fays, that thefe Lays were 
‘¢Rimeyed in hir firfte Breton tonge,” 
if rimeyed be under{tood to mean written in Rime. Butit 
may very well fignify only verffied. Indeed the Edi- 
tor of the Didtionaiye de la langue Bretonne by Dom Pel- 
letier feems to doubt, whether the Armorican language 
be capable of any fort of poetical harmony, ‘' Nous 
ne 
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n€ voyons pas que nos Bretons Armoricains ayent cul- 
tivée la potfie ; et la langue telle qu’ils la parlent, ne 
paroit pas pouvoir fe plier a la mefure, Ala douceur et 
a la harmonie des vers.” Pref. p.ix. A ftrange doubt 
in him, who might have found in the Dictionary, 
which he has publifhed, quotations from two Armo- 
rican poems, viz. les propheties de Gwinglaff and la 
deftruction de Ferufalem, both in Rime. See Arabat. 
Bagat. And he himfelf fpeaks in the fame preface, 
p. vill. of la vie de S. Gwenolé, premier Abbé de Lande- 
wenec, écrite en vers. The oldeft Mf. however now 
known in the language (according to his account) is 
that containing ks propheties de Gwinglaff, written in 
1450. 

Ver. 11113. Not fer froPenmark] The beft MM 
have blundered in this name, ‘They write it Pedmark. 
But Mil. Bod. a. «. and Ed. Ca, 2, have it right—Pex- 
mark. "The later Editt. have changed it ridiculoufly 
enough into Denmark. 

Penmark 1s placed in the maps upon the weftern 
coaft of Bretagne between Breft and Port L’Orient. 
Walfingham mentions a defcent of the Englifh in 1403, 
apud Penarch (x. Penmarch) p. 369. See Lobineau, 
H. de Bret. t. 1. p. 03. In the fame hiftory, de Pen- 
mare occurs very frequently as a family-name. The 
etymology of the word, from Pen (caput, mons) and 
Mark (dimes, regio) is evidently Britith. | 

Ver. 11120. Cairrud] This word is alfo of Britifh 
original, fignifying the Red city; as Cair guent in this 
ifland fignified the White city, Atviragus is a known 
Britith name from the time of Juvenal, 

Ver. 


“cue © Oeoaggate ul” 
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Ver. 11127. Dorigene}] Droguen, or Dorguen, 
was the name of the wife of Alain I. Lobineau, t. 1. 
p- 70. See alfo the index to t. 11. 

Ver. 11250. Aurelius] This name, though of 
Roman original, was common, we may prefume, 
among the Britons. One of the princes mentioned by 
Gildas was called Aurelius Conanus. Another Britith 
king is named Aurelius Ambrofius by Geftrey of Mon- 
mouth. It may be remarked of this laft author, that 
although he has not paid the leait regard to truth in his 

nergy of facts, he’ has been very ¢ attentive to pro- 
bability in his names both of perfons and places. 

Ver. 11262. as doth a furie in helle] It is “ a fire,” 
in Mf. C. 1. Atk. 1. 2. HA. which, perhaps, ought 
to have been followed: though I cannot fay that I well 
underitand either of the readings. Fury and fuyr have 

been confounded before, ver. 2686. 

Ver, 11317. Is ther non other grace] I have in- 
eres thefe two lines in this place upon the authority 

Mf. A. fupported by Mil. E. Bod. @. They have 
ufually been placed after ver. 11310. 

Ver. 11422. Pamphilus for Galathee] Mr. Urry, 
mifled by his claflical learning, has altered this mott 

licentioufly—= 


Lypb Lemus did for Galathee.” 


But the allufion is plainly to the firit lines of a Latin 
Poem, which was very popular in the time of Chaucer 

; Y Poel . 3 
in which one Pamphilus gives a hiftory of his amour 


rr} 
Ti Kh an FE oh; 


with Galatea. 
The poem begins thus: Mf. Corton, Titus, A. &x. 


Liber 
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Liber Pampbili. 
Vuineror et claufum porto fub peétore telum, 
Crefcit et affidue plaga dolorque mihi. 
Et ferientis adhuc non audeo dicere nomen, 
Nec finit afpectus plaga videre fuos. 
This poem, by the name of Pampbilus, is quoted in 
our author’s Melibeus, p. 294, 5. It is extant in Mf 
in many libraries, and it has alfo been printed more 
than once. Leyfer. Hift. Poet. Medii xvi, Pp. 2071. 
(i171). Catal. Gaignat. n, 2233, 2234, 

Ver. 11453. tregetoures] The profeffion ofa o- 
culator, or Fuggler, was anciently very comprehenfive, 
as appears from this patiage of the Brewiart d’ Amors. 
[See the Difcourfe &c. n. 25.] 

Altrefi peccan & joglar, 
Que ffabo cantar e balar, 
E ffabo tocar effrumens, 
O flabon excantar las gens, 
O ffar autra joglayria— 
In the time of Chaucer, the perfons who exercifed the 
firft mentioned branches of the art were called, gene- 
i rally, Minffrels ; and the name of Fogelour was, ina 
manner, appropriated to thofe, who, by fleight of 
hand and machines, produced fuch illufions of the 
fenfes as are ufually fuppofed to be effeéted by en- 
chantment [See above, ver. 7049.]. This fpecies of 
Fogelour is here called a Tregetour. They are joined 
together in company with Magicians. H, of F. iii. 
169. 
Ther faw I playing Fogelours, 
Magiciens and Tragetours, 
And Phitonefles, Charmerefles—« 
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And Clerkes eke which conne wel 
All this magike narurell.— 
See alfo the following ver. 187—191. 

If we compare the feats of the Tregetours, as der 
fcribed in this paffage, with thofe which are after- 
wards performed by the Clerkes magike, for the enter- 
tainment of his guefts [ver. 11501—11519], we 
fhall find them very fimilar; and they may both be 
iinitrated by the following account which Sir John 
Mandevile has given‘of the exhibitions before the 
Grete Chan. “ And than comen Fogulours and Ln- 
chantoures, that don many marvaylles: for they maken 
to come in the ayr the Sonne and the Mone, be fem- 
inge, to every mannes fight. And after they maken 
the nyght fo cerk, that no man may fee no thing. 
And aftre they maken the day to come ayen fair and 
slefant with bright Sonne to every mannes fight. And 
than they bringen in daunces of the fairett damyfelles 
of the world and richeft arrayed. And aftre they 
maken to comen in other damyfelles, bringinge coupes 
of gold, fulle of mylk of dyverfe beites, and yeven 
drynke to lordes and to ladyes.. And than they make 
Kuyghtes to jou Fen in armes fulle luttyly ; and they ren- 
nen togidre a gret randoum; and they trufichen to- 
gidere fulle fiercely; and they breken here fperes fo 
rudely, that the tronchouns flen in fprotes and peces 
alle aboute the Halle. And than they make to come 
in huntyng for the Hert and for the Boor, with houndes — 
yenning with open mouthe. And many other thinges 
they don be craft of hir enchauntementes, that it 18 
marveyle 
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marveyle for to fee. And fuche playes of defport they 
make, til the taking up of the boordes.” Mand. Trav. 
p- 285, 6. See alfo p. 261. ‘ and wher it be by craft 
or by nygromancye, I wot nere.” 

The Gloflary derives tregetour from the Bars. Lar. 
Tricator ; but the derivatives of that family are ¢richeur, 
tricherie, trick, &c. Nor can I find the word tregetour 
in any language but our own. It feems clearly to be 
formed from ¢reget, which is frequently ufed by Chaucer 
for deceit, impofture. R. R. 62 ee sey eee 6826. and fo 
is tregetry, ibid. 6374. 6382. oe whence frege? it- 
felf may have been el | is more difhcult to fay ; 
but I obferve, that seduchet (the French name for a 
military engine) is called by Chaucer srepeger. R. R. 
6279. and by Knighton, 2672. ¢repget; and that this 
fame word frebuchet, in French, fignitied alfo a machine 


Jor catching birds. Du Cange, in v. Trepcer. Hinc 


appellatio manfit apud nos inftrumentis, aut machi- 
nulis, fufpenfis et lapfilibus, ad captandas aviculas. 
Has enim etiamnum ¢rebuchets appellamus. Muratori, 
in his Antiq. Med. AE, Diff. xxvi. p. 473. informs us, 
that trabocchello, jor trabocchetto, in Itahan (which he 
explains to be the fame as ¢rebuchet in French) figni 
fied alfo another inftrument of fraud, which he de 
fcribes thus: Seculis Italie turbatifimis—in ufu 
fuere teterrima infidiarum loca, id eft, in cubiculis 
pavimentum perforatum, ac lignea tabula (Ribalta ap- 


oO 


pellabant) ita caute coopertum, ut qui improvide al- 
teram tabule partem pedibus premeret, cedente oa in 
ima rueret. This was clearly a fpecies of trap-door. 
The reader. will. judge whether the tregeteur may not 
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poflibly have been fo called from his frequent ufe of 
thefe infidious machines in his operations. 

That a great deal of machinery was requifite to 
produce the apparences, or illufions, enumerated by 
Chaucer in this paflage, is very certain; but not long 

after the art of a 7regetour feems to have been reduced 


to that of a modern Fug Bers mere fleight of hand. 
In Lydgate’s tranflation of The Dance of Macabre, MI. 
i Harl. 116. he has uieatuieee a Yregitour {peaking 
nie thus: 
What may availe mankynde [f. magike] naturale, 
Or any crafte thew ed by apparence, 
Or courfe of fterres above celettiale, 
Or of heven all the influence, 
Ayenk ¢ leth to ftand at defence? 
Iygard de de mayne now helpith me right nought. 
ii Farewell my craft and all fuch fapience, 
ai For deth hath more maiftries than I have wrought. 
He has alfo the following fpeech of Death to a famous 


Tregitour : 
We ase Fohn Rykell, fomtime Tregitour 
Of noble Henri kinge of Englelond, 
ah And of France the mighty conquerour, 
f For all ea 2 fee ites and turnyng of thyne honde, 
We: Thou muf come nere this dance to underftonde; 
Hy Nought may av ail all thy conclufions. 

i For deth shortly, nother on fee nor londe, 

| Is not dyfceyved by noon illufions. 

Ver. 11567. ees nowel crieth] Noel, in French, 
ss derived from Natalis, and fignified originally a cry 
of joy at uae le jour natal de notre Se'gneur, 

Menage 
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Menage in v. Nover. It was afterwards the ufial 
cry of the people upon ail occafions of joy and fetti- | 
vity. Hift, de Charles VII, par Chartier, p. 3. at the il 
| proclamation of Henry VI. fut crié fur la fofle de fon 
| pere a haute voix, Vive le Roy Henry, Roy de Fraice 
& dAngleterre; and avec cela fut crié Neé!, des afs 
| fiftans, confortans lefdits Anglois, \ 
J Ver. 11585, His tables Toletanes] The Aftrono- | 
: mical Tables, compofed by order of Alphonfo X, king 
of Caftile, about the middle of the xirtth Century, 
: were called fometimes Zabzle Yoletane, from their 
being adapted tothe city of Toledo. There is a very 
elegant copy of them in Mf. Harl. 3647. Lam not 
fuficiently fkilled in the ancient Aitronomy to add 
any thing to the explanation of the following technical 
terms (drawn chiefly from thofe tables) which has 
been given in the Addit. to Gloff. Urr, v. Expans 
YERES, p. 81. 
Ver. 11679. thife ftories bere witnefie] They are 
all taken from Hieronymus contra Jovinianum, |. i. 
C6:99. . 
Ver. 11766. To alle wives] After this verfe the 
two following are found in feveral Mf. | 
The fame thing I fay of Bilia, | 
Of Rhodogone and of Valeria. 
But as they are wanting in MM@ A.C. 1. Atk 4. 25 ii 
HA. I was not unwilling to leave them out. : 
Ver. 11802. She n’olde] After this verfe Ed. Cat 
2. has the fix following: 
Peraventure an hepe of you I wis 
Will holden him a lewed man in this, 


‘hat 
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That he woll put his wife in jeopardie. 

Herkneth the tale, er ye upon him crie. 

She may have better fortune than you femeth ; 

And whan that ye han herde the tale demeth. 

Thefe lines are more in the ftyle and manner of 
Chaucer than interpolations generally are; but as I do 
not remember to have found them in any Mf. I coud 
not receive them into the text. I think too, that, if 
they were written by him, he would probably, upon 
more mature confideration, have fuppreffed them, as 
unneceffarily anticipating the cataftrophe of the tale. 

Ver. 11807. As fhe was doun}] Ready, ‘This old 
word is reftored from Mf. A. Afk. 1. 2. See P. L. 
p- 256. 291. 

Ver. 11926. Which was the mofte free] The fame 
queftion is ftated in the conclufion of Boccace’s tale. 
Philoc. 1. v. Dubitafi ora qual di coftoro fuffe maggior 
liberalita &c. The Queen determines in favour of 
the hufband. 

Ver. 11929. Ye, let that paffe] I have faid all that 
I have to fay, in favour of this Prologue to the _Doc- 
tour’s tale, in the Difcourfe &c. § xxviil.. It-ts only 
found in Mf. A. In Mf. C.1. HA. the following 
note is at the end of the Frankelein’s tale: ‘ Here 
endeth the Fr. T. and biginneth the Phificiens tale 
without a Prologe.” 

Ver. 11993. For wine and youthe] The context, 
I think, requires that we fhould read, 

For wine and /louthe don Venus encrefe. 
He is giving the reafon, why fhe avoided Slogardie, anc 
did not permitt Bacchus to have maiftrie of hire 
mouths 


ee 


* 
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mouth ; becaufe wine and flouthe encreafe the amorous 
inclinations, as oil and grefe do fire. Ican make no 
fenfe of youthe, or thoughte, as fome Mf. read. 
Ver. 12051. The doctour] Over againft this line 
in the margin of Mf, C. 1. is written ¢ Auguftinus ;” 
which means, I fuppofe, that this defcription of Envy 
is taken from S. Auitin. But I doubt whether Chaucer 
meant to quote that Saint by the title of The dofour, 
It rather feems to be an idle parenthefis like that, 
ver. 7269. 
Ver. 12074. a cherl] So the beft Mf and Ed. 
Ca. 2. The common Editt. have client. In the Rom. 
de la R, where this ftory is told [ver. 5815—s894.] 
Claudius is called Sergent of Appius: and accordingly 
Chaucer a little lower, ver. 12204. calls him * fer- 
vant-—unto—A ppius.” 
In the Difcourfe &e. § xxix. I forgot to mention 
the Rom. de la Rofé as one of the fources of this tale; 
though, upon examination, IJ find that our author has 
drawn more from thence, than from either Gower or 
Livy. 
Ver. 12159. For love] Rom. delaR. 6871. 

Car par amour et fans haine 

A fa belle fille Virgine 

Tantolt a /a tefle coupée, 

Et puis au Fuge prefentée 

Devant tous ex plain Confiftoire, 

Et le Juge, felon ’hyftoire, 

Le commanda tantoft 4 prendre— 
See below, vy. 12190—3. ‘The fpeeches of Virginius 
and his daughter are of Chaucer’s own invention, 
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Ver. 12233. Of bothe yeftes] This line is reftored 
from Mil. C. 1. HA. It had been fupplied in the 


common copies by the following : 
But hereof wol I not proceed as now. 


Ver. 12236. a pitous tale] This is the reading of 
two good Mf, A. and HA, but I believe it to be a glofs. 
The other copies read erneful, which is near the truth. 
It fhould be ermeful, Earme, Sax. fignifies mijfer. 
Hence earmelice, mifere. Chr. Sax. 65. earmthe, 
miferia, ibid. 141. Arid a little lower, ver. 12246. to 
erme is wled for to grieve as the Sax. earmian is, Chr. 
Sax. 183. 14. 

Ver. 12239. thy jordanes] This word is in Wal- 
fingham, p. 288. “ duz oll, quas Fordanes vocamus, 
ad ejus collum colligantur.” This is part of the 
punifhment of a pretended Phificus et aftrologus, who 
had deceived the people by a falfe prediction. Hol- 
linfhed calls them fvo sorden pots, p. 440. 

Ver.12240. Thin ypocras}] Ypocras (or Hippocras) 
and Galianes fhould both have been printed, as proper 
names, with great initial letters. See the note on 
ver. 4.33. | 

Ver. 12246. Said I not wel?] All the beft Mf. 
agree in giving this phrale to the Hoft in this place. 

{t mutt remind us of the fimilar phrafe, /aid I well? 
which occurs fo frequently in the mouth of Shake- 
fpeare’s Hof of the Garter; and may be fufficient, 
with the other circumftances of general refemblance,. 
to make us believe, that Shakefpeare, when he drew 
that character, had not forgotten his Chaucer. 


a 


Ver. 
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Ver. 12279. To faffrou] So Mf. A. and Ed. Ca. 2. 


I have preferred it to the common reading avor, as 
p g 5 


: more expreilive, and lefs likely to have been a glofs. 
Saffron was ufed to give colour as well as flavour. 
The next lines are thus read in Mf. C. 1. Atke 


t. 2. HA, 
Th every village and in every toun, 
This is my teme, and fhal and ever was ; 
Radix malorum eff cupiditas. 
‘Than fhew I forth, &c; 
And perhaps I ought to have followed them. 


: Ver. 12297. Fafting ydrinken] The prepofitive 
particle y has been added for the fake of the metre. 

Ver. 12340. gon a blake beried] So all the Mf, 

I think, except Afk. 2. which reads “on blake Be 


”? 


ryed.” Skinner explains d/akeberied to mean in nigras 
et inaufpicatas domos miffus, I really cannot guefs what 


it means, 


Ver. 12341. For certes] See R. R, ver. 5763. 


For oft gode predicacioun 
Cometh of evil enténcioun. 


Ver. 12409. Heth thought the Jewes] The fame 
thought is repeated in the Perfones Tale, p. 206. 

Ver. 12411. tombefteres] Women-dancers, from the 
Sax. ‘umban, to dance. He ufes the word again in 
the Teft. of L. B. 4. The Editt. read sombléferes ; 
which is a later word, forined (like our zambler) from 


tumbelan, the frequentative of tamban, 


With refpect to the termination in fre, fee the 
fiote on ver. 2019. and in the next line frmitefferes are 


to be underftood to be female fellers of fruit. 
X 2 
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Or 


Ver. 12417. The holy writ] In marg, C. 1. Nolite 
inebriari vino, in quo eft luxuria. 

Ver. 12426. Seneca] Perhaps he refers to Epift. 
LXXX111. Extende in plures dies illum ebrii habitum: 
nunguid de furore dubitabis? nun¢ quoque non eft 
minor fed brevior. 

Ver. 12442. For while that Adam] At this line, 
the margin of Mf. C. 1. quotes Hieronym. c. Jovinian. 
Quam diu jejunavit Adam in Paradifo fuit. Comedit 
et ejectus eft. Statim.duxit uxorem. 

Ver. 12455. Mete unto wombe] In marg. C. 1, 
Efca ventri, &c. 

Ver. 12462. The Apoftle faith] Philippians, iii. 18. 

Ver. 12468. ftinking is thy cod] So Mf. C. Or 
we may read with Mf. B. 0. o foule ftinking cod. 

Ver. 12471. to find] #0 /upply. So ver. 14835. 

She found hirefelf and eke hire doughtren two. 

See alfo P. P. fol. Ixxx. 
For a frend, that fixdeth him, faileth him never at nede. 
Ver. 12497. the white wine of Lepe] According 
to the Geographers, Lepe was not far from Cadiz. 

This wine, of whatever fort it may have been, was 

probably much ftronger than the Gafcon wines, ufual- 

iy drunk in England. La Rochelle and Bourdeaux 

[ver. 12505], the two chief ports of Gafcony, were 

both, in Chaucer’s time, part of the Englifh dominions. 

Spanifh wines might alfo be more alluring upon 
account of their greater rarity. Among the Orders 
of the Royal Houfehold, in 1604, is the following. 

(Mf. Harl. 293. fol. 162.] ‘* And whereas, in tymes 


paft, Spanifh wines, called Sacke, were little or noe 
whit 
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whit ufed in our courte, and that in later years, 
though not of ordinary allowance, it was thought 
convenient, that noblemen, &c. might have a boule 
or glafs, &c. We underftanding that it is now ufed 
as common drinke, &c. reduce the allowance to x11 
Gallons a day for the court, &c.” 

Ver. 12520. Redeth the Bible] Proverbs, xxxi. 4, 

Ver. 12537. Stilbon] John of Salifbury (from 
whom our author probably took this ftory and the 
following) calls him Chilon. Polycrat. L. 1. c. 5. 
Chilon Laccdemonius, jungendz focietatis caufa mif- 
fus Corinthum, duces et feniores populi ludentes ine 
venit in alea. Infecto itaque negotio reverius eft, &e. 
Accordingly in ver. 12539. Mf. C. 1. reads very 
rightly Lacedomye inftead of Calidone, the common 
reading. Our author has ufed before Lacedomie for 
Lacedzmon, ver. 11692. 

Ver.12542. Yplaying atte hafard] I have added 
the prepofitive y for the fake of the metre. Ayre is a 
diffyllable. It was originally azten, and is fo ufed by 
R. G, p. 379- 431. It has been frequently corrupted 
into at the; but in Chaucer it may (and, I think, 
fhould) almoit every where be reftored. See ver. 
125- 3934+ 4303. where fome Mf. have preferved 
the true readinys— atte Bowe; arre full. 

Ver. 12586. his nailes] i.e. with which he was 
nailed to the Crofs. Sir J. Mandevile, c. vii. “* And 
thereby in the walle is the place where the 4 Nayles 
of our Lord weren hidd; for he had 2 in his hondes 
and 2 in his feet: and of one of theife the Emperour 
vf Coftantynoble made a brydille to his hors, to bere 
be him 
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him in bataylle ; and thorgh vertue thereof he overs 
came his enemies, &c.”” He had faid before, c. 11, that 
“on of the nayles that Crift was naylled with on 
the crofs,” was at Coftantynoble ; and “ on in France, 
in the Kinges chapelle.” 

Ver. 12587. the blood—in Hailes] The Abbey 

of Hailes, in Glocefterfhire, was founded by Richard, 

King of the Romans, brother to Henry HI. This 
precious relick, which was afterwards commonly cal- 
led ‘‘ the blood of Hailes,” was brought out of Ger- 
manie by the fon of Richard, Edmund, who be- 
{towed a third part of it upon his father’s Abbey of 
Hailes, and fome time after gave the other two patts 
to an Abbey of his own foundation at Afhrug near 
Berkhamited. Ho sllin nth. Ve il. ps. 275. 

Ver. the bicchel bones two} The common 
reading ke bones. The alteration, which I have 
ventured to make, is not authorized entirely by any Mi. 
but in part by feveral. Mf. A. reads dichet. C. 1. the 
becched, HA. and H. the bicched. C. B. 6. Ne. Ed. Ca. Je 
the bicchid. B. a. the bicche. Ed. Ca, 2. the bitched. Bic- 
kel, as explained by Kilian, is Talus, ovillus et lufo- 
rius; and Bickelen, talis ludere, See alfo Had. Junit 
Nomencl. n. 213. Our dice indeed are the antient: 

eller, (uv'Gos) not ial: (asgaryeror) 5 ; but, both being 
yames of hazat ‘d, the implements of one might be 

eafily attributed to the other. It fhould ae from 
Junius, loc. cit. that the Germans had preferved the 
cuftom of playing: with the natural bones, as they 
have different names for a game with tak ovilli, and 
another with zalt bxbul. 
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Ver. 12600. Go bet] The fame phrafe is ufed in 
Leg. of G. W. Dido. 288. 
The herd of hartes founden is anon, 
With hey, go det, pricke thou, let gon, let gon. 


where it feems to be a term of the chafe. 

Ver. 12885. Seint Heleine] Sir J. Mandevile, c. 
vil. p. 93. ‘¢ and nyghe that awtier is a place undre 
erthe, 42 degrees of depenefle, where the Holy Croys 
was founden, be the wytt of Seynte Elyne, undir a 
roche, where the Jewes had hidde it. And that was 
the veray croys aflayed; for they founden 3 crofles; 


on of oure Lord and 2 of the 2 theves: and Seynte | 
Elyne proved hem on a ded body, that aros from * 


dethe to lyve, whan that it was leyd on it, that oure 
Lord dyed on.” See alfo cc. i1. p. 15. 

Ver. 12919. Sayde the Shipman] So Mf. B. 2. 
the one Mf. (as I have faid in the Difcourfe &c. 
§. xxx3.) which countenances the giving of this Pro- 
logue to the Shipman. In Mf. C, and D. this paflage 
is given to the Sompnour, but not by way of Pro- 
logue to his tale. In C. it is followed by the Wife 
of Bathes Prologue, and in D. by the Prologue which 
in this edition is prefixed to the Squire’s Tale. 

When thefe diverfities are confidered, and alfo that 
the whole paflage is wanting in the five beft Mil. it 
may perhaps appear not improbable, that thefe 28 
lines, though compofed by Chaucer, had not been in- 
ferted by him in the body of his work; that they were 
therefore omitted in the firft copies, and were after- 
wards injudicioufly prefixed to the Squieres ‘Tale, 
when the true Prologue of that Tale, as printed above, 
X 4 was 


ee 
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was become unfuitable, by reafon of the Tale itfelf 
being removed out of its proper place, 

Ver. 12923. fpringen cockle] This feems to al- 
lude to Loller, as derived from dolium; but Du Cange, 
inv. LoLrrarpws, rather fuppofes that Lollard was 
a word of German original, fignifying muffitator; a 
mumbler of prayers. See alfo Kilian, in v. Lot- 
LAERD. 

Ver. 12942. He mote ws clothe] In Ed. Ur. it is 
them; but all the Mil. that I have feen read wus: 
which would lead one to fufpect, that this Tale was 
originally intended for a female chara¢ter. 

Ver. 13000. Malvefie] See the note on ver. 9681. 

Ver. 13027. under the yerde] This was properly 
faid of children. Mf. Bod, Jun, 66. Monachicum 
Colloquium, Sax. Lar. p. 16, 

Mag. Quid manducas in die ? 
Hweet ytft thu on deg ® 
Dif. Adhuc carnibus vefcor, 
Gyt flefcmetum ic bruce, 
quia puer fum 
Fortham cild ic eoin 
fub virga degens. 
under gyrda drohtniende, 

See before ver. 7898. 

Ver. 13061. on my Portos}] i. e. Breviary. Du 
Cange inv. Portirorium. Portvaffés are mention- 
ed among other prohibited books in the Stat. 3, and 4 
Ii. VI. c. ro. And inthe Parliament-roll of 7 E. 1V. 
n. 40. there 19 a Petition, that the robbing of —Por- 
teows—~Grayell, Manuell, &c, fhould be made felonie 

without 
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without clergy ; to which the King anfwered, Le Roy 
Savifera. 

Ver. 13246. Haven hire] The final z in Haven 
has been added for the fake of the metre; but un- 
neceflarily, as the ¢ feminine may be pronounced be- 

fore 4, as before a confonant. See the n. on ver. 300. 

Ver. 13368. a thoufand laft quad yere] Lof in 
TEUT. is onus, farcina, Kilian. and guaed in the fame 
language is malus, ‘The meaning therefore is; God 
give the monke @ thou/and laf (ever fo great a weight) 
of guad yere (bad years, misfortune), The Italians 
ufe zal anno in the fame fenfe. 

Ver. 13383. O Lord, our Lord] The Prioreffe 
begins her legende with the firft verfes of the 8th 
Pfalm, Domine, Dominus nofter &c. 

Ver. 13401. Whan he thin herte light] i. e. light- 
ed; made light, or pleafaut. So in Tro. B. iii. 1088. 


Whan wroth 1s he that fhold my forrowes light, 


Ver. 13444. Seint Nicholas] We have an account 
of the very early piety of this Saint in his Leffon, 
Brev. Roman. vi Decemb. Cujus viri fanétitas, quanta 
futura efiet, jam ab incunabulis apparuit. Nam. inv 
fans, cum reliquas dies lac nutricis frequens fugeret, 
quarta et fexta feria (on Wednefdays and Fridays) femel 
duntaxat, idque vefperi, fugebat. 

Ver. 13509. fouded in virginitee] or (according to 
the better Mil.) fouded to wirginitee. Souded is from 
the Fr. jouldé, and that from the Lar. Jolidatus ; con- 
dolidated, faftened together. In Wicliff’s N.'T. Dedis. 
iil. confolidate is rendered fowdid. "Che latter part of 
this ftanza refers to Revelat, xiv. 3, 4. 

Vet: 
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+s. I halfe thee] Mf. Afk. 1, 2. read 
thee”—but that feems to be a glofs. Yo 
haife fignifies properly to embrace round the neck, from 
the Sax. Aas, the neck. [See ver. 102 35.] Soin CL. 
ver. 1290. 

I ftand and fpeke and laugh and kiffe and half. 
It fignifies alfo sofalute. P, P. fol. XXil, 

I halfe hym hendlich, as I hys frende were. 
and fol. xxxix. to falute with reverence. 

And the eleven ftertes 4ajéd him all. 
which feems to be the fenfe here. 

Ver. 13597. than wol I fetchen thee] The beft 
Mf. read now, which 1s fcarce reconcileable to any 
rules of fpeech. Even with the correction, which I 
have adopted, there is a greater contufion in this nar- 
ration than I recolleét to have obferved in any other 
of Chaucer’s ftories. 

Ver. 13623. to japen he began] So Mf, E. Some 
Mf. read—zho began. 

Ver. 13660. at Popering] Popperimg, or Poppeliug, 
was the name of a parifh in the Marches of Calais. 
Our famous antiquary Leland was once Rector of it. 
Tanner. Bib. Brit. in ve LELAND. 

Ver. 13655. paindemaine] ‘That this muft have 
been a fort of remarkably white bread is clear enough, 
Skinner derives it from Panis matutinus, Pain de ma- 
tin; and indeed Du Cange mentions a fpecies of loaves 
or rolls called Mazinelli. However I am more en- 
clined to believe that it received its denomination from 
the province of Maine, where it was, perhaps, made 
In 
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in the greateft perfection. I find it twice ina Nor- 
thern tale called ‘* The freiris of Berwick.” Mi, 
Maitland. 

And als that creil is full of dreid of mane. 


And again — The mane breid, 

Ver. 13664, chekelatoun] The Gloflaries fuppofe 
this word to be compounded of cheke and latoun, a 
fpecies of bafe metal like gold: but it feems rather 
to be merely a corruption of the Fr. Ciclaton ; which 
originally fignified @ circular robe of fate, from the GR. 
Lat. Cyclas; and afterwards the cloth of gold, of which 
fuch robes were generally made. Du Cange in v. 
Cycrias has produced inftances enough of . both 
fenfes. In fact feveral Mf. read Ciclatou ; and I have 
no excufe for not having followed them, but that I 
was mifled by the authority of Spenfer, as quoted by 
Mr. Warton, Obf. on Sp. v. i. p. 1¢4. Upon further 
confideration, I think it is plain, that Spenfer was 
miftaken in the very foundation of his notion, ‘‘ that 
the quilted Irifh jacket embroidered with gilded lea- 
ther” had any refemblance to ‘ the robe of Sheck- 
laton.” He fuppofes, that Chaucer is here defcribing 
Sir Thopas, as he went to fight againf? the Giant, in 
his robe of Shecklaton; whereas, on the contrary, it 
is evident that Sir Thopas is here defcribed zz s/s 
ufual habit in time of peace. His warlike apparel, when 
he goes to fight againit the giant, 1s defcribed below, 
ver. I 3786 and foll. and is totally different. 

Ver. 13665, a jane] a coin of Fanua, (Genoa) .cal- 
ied in our Statutes Galley balfpence. See the quo- 
tattons 
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tations from Stow in Mr. Warton’s Obf. on Sp. 
Vv. i, p. 180. 

Ver. 13667. hauking for the rivere] See the note 
on ver. 6466. 

Ver. 13671. Ther ony ram] See the note on 
ver. 550. 

Ver. 13682. a launcegay] The Editt. have fplit 

this improperly into two words, as if gay were an 
epithet. It occurs as one word in Rot. Pal. 29 H. VI. 
n, & ** And the faid Evan then and there with a 
launcegay {mote the faid Wilham Trefham threughe 
the body a foote and more whereof he died.” Nicot 
defcribes a Zagaye to be a moorifh lance, longer and 
flenderer than a pike; from the Span. Aras. Aza- 
gaya. 
Ver. 13692. cloue gilofre} Clou de girofe, Fr. 
Caryoplyllus. Lat. A clove-tree, or the fruit of it, 
Sir J. Mandeville, c. xxvi. defcribing a country be- 
yond Cathaie, fays. ‘‘ And in that contree, and in 
other contrees thereabouten, growén many trees, that 
beren clowe g ylofres and xotemuges, and grete notes of 
Ynde, and of canelle and of many other fpices.” 

But the moft appofite illuftration of this paflage is 
a fimilar defcription in Chaucer’s R. R. ver. 1360— 
7 2.—-in the Original, ver. 1347—g0. See alfo a note of 
an ingenious correfpondent in Mr. Warton’s Obf. on 
Sp. v.i. p. 139. Ed. 1762. where this paflage is very 

properly adduced, to thew “that the Rime of Sire 

‘Thopas was intended as a burlefque. on the old ballad. 

roinances.” 


Ver. 
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Ver. 13722. || in toun] Thefe two laft words, 
which are plainly fuperfluous, are diftinguifhed by 
a mark of this kind in Mf. C. 1. and the fame mark 
is repeated in ver. 13743, 13752, and 138145, where 
the two final fyllables are alfo fuperfluous to the metre. 
| Whether in all thefe cafes the words thus feparated 
are to be confidered as idle additions, for the purpofe | 
| of introducing the rime which anfwers to them, or | 
| whether fome lines, which originally connected them 
: . with the context, have been loit, it is not ealy to 

eletermine. Upon the latter {uppofition, which, I con- 
fefs, appears to me the moft probable, we may ima- 
: gine, that, in the prefent inftance, the three laft lines 
| of this ftanza and the three firft of the following (ex- 
cept the words “in toun”) have dropped out. In 
the three other inftances, only two lines and the 
two firft feet of the third may be {uppofed to be 
wanting. 

In fupport of this hypothefis it may be obferved, 
that in the very next Stanza, the laft line, ver. 13731. 
and the following line, in Mf. C. 1. itand thus. 

The contree of Faerie fo wilde 
For in that contree nas ther non 
[That to him durft ride or gon] 
Neither wif ne childe. 
Whether the two lines and part of another, which I 
have inferted before “ wilde” from other MM be 
genuine, I will not be pofitive; but it is very clear, 
I think, that fomething is wanting. The line be- 
tween hooks, which is inferted in Mf. C. 1. ina later 
hand, is in Mff. HA. D. 
Ver. 
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Ver. 13733. he fpied]. Ed. Urr. reads fpired; i 


know not upon what authority. But the emendation 
is probable enough ; as the expreffion of /pying with 
the mouth feems to be too extravagantly abfurd even 
for this compofition. To /pire, or Jpexe, Gi. Doug. 
fignifies fo enquire, from the Sax. fpyrian. See P. L. 
p- 327- Gower, Conf. Am. fol. 182. 

Ver. 13739. Sire Oliphaunt] Sir Elephant; a pro- 
per name for a giant. Mandeville, p. 283. ‘ And 
there ben alfo many wylde beftes, and nameliche of 
Olyfauntes.” ‘The very ‘learned and ingenious author 
of Letters on Chivalry, &c. fuppofes, * that the Boke 
of The Giant Olyphant and Chylde Thopas was not a 
Sétion of Chaucer’s own, but a ftory of antique fame, 
and very celebrated in the days of chivalry.” I can 
only fay, that I have not been fo fortunate as to meet 
with any traces of fuch a ftory of an earlier date than 
the Canterbury tales. 

Ver. 13741. by Termagaunt] This Saracen deity, 
in an old Romance, Mf. Bod. 1624. is conftantly 
called Tervagan. 

De devant fei fait porter fun dragon, 
E l’eftendart tervagan e mabum, 
E un ymagene apolin le felun. 


And again. 
Pleignent lur deus tervagan et mabum, 
E gpollin, dunt il mie rien unt. 


This Romance, which in the Mf. has no title, may 
poffibly be an older copy of one, which is frequently 
quoted by Du Cange under the title of Le Roman de 
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Roncevaux. The author’s name was Turold, as ap- 
pears from the laft line. 

Ci falt le gefte que tuwrold’ declinet. 
He is not mentioned by any of the writers of French 
literary hiftory that I have feen. 

Ver. 13758. a fel ftaf fling] This is the reading 
of the beft Mff. but what kind of fling is meant I 
know not. 

Ver. 13775. geftours for to tellen tales] The pro- 
per bufinefs of a geffour was to recite tales, or gefles ; 
which was only one of the branches of the Minftrel’s 
profeffion. 

Minftrels and Geffours are mentioned together in the 
following lines, from William of Najfjyngton’s Tranfla- 
tion of a religious treatife by Fobn of Waldby, Mf. Reg, 
17 C. ville p. 2. 

I warne you furft at the begynninge, 

That I will make no vain carpinge 

Of dedes of armys ne of amours, 

As dus mynfirelles and jeftours, 

That makys carpinge in many a place 

Of Odfoviane and. Lembrafe, 

And of many other jettes, 

And namely whan they come to feftes ; 

Ne of the life of Bevys of Hampton, 

That was a knight of gret renoun, 

Ne of Sir Gye of Warwyke, 

All if it might fum men lyke — 
I cite thefe lines to thew the fpecies of tales related 
by the ancient Geftours, and how much they differed 
from what we now call jefes, 

Ver, 
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Vet. 13977. Of romaunces that ben reales} So in 
the Rom. of YVavain and Gawain. Mf. Cott. Galbe 
E. 1x. 

He fund a knight under a tre; 

Upon a cloth of gold he lay ; 

By for him fat a fal fayr may : 

A lady fat with tham in pes ; 

The maiden red, that thai might here, 

A real romance in that place.— 
Wi The original of this title, which is an uncommon one, 
I take to have been this. When the French romances 
found their way into Italy (not long before the yea 
1300. Crefeimb. T. i. p- 336.), fome Italian under- 
took to collect together all thofe relating to Charle- 
macne and his family, and to form them into a re- 
gular body of hiftory. The fix fir books of this 
work come down to the death of Pepin. They begin 
Wi thus. Qui fe comenza la hyftoria el Real di Franza 
he comenz: Hdo a Conftantino imperatore fecondo molte 
i i lezende che 10 ho attrovate e e racolte infieme. dir. 
Muting. 1491. fol. It was reprinted in 1537 under 
this title. ‘ Jreal di Franza, nel quale fi contiene 
la generazione di tutti i Re, Duchi, tats e Baroni 
di Franza, e delli Paladini, colle battaglie da loro 
fatte &c.” Quadrio. T ~ Vi. Pp. 530- Seivtatl had feen 
ME. of this work written about 1350 [Crefcimb. T’. 
i. pe 330] and I do not believe that any mention of 
a iol (or Royal) Romance is to be found, in French 
or Englifh, prior to that date. 

Ver. 13786. He didde next his white lere] He did, 
or put, on next his white /£iz.. To dom (do on) and 
doff* 
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dof (do off) have been in ufe, as vulgar words, long 
fince Chaucer’s time. Lere feems to be ufed for Skin 
in Ifumbras. Mf. Cort. Cal. 11. fol. 129. 


His lady is white as wales bone, 
Here /ere brygte to fe upon, 
So faire as blofme on tre. 


Though it more commonly fignifies only, what we 
call complexion. 


In the Romance of Zi deay defconus, his arming is 
thus defcribed, fol. 42. 


They cafte on him a fcherte of felk, 
A gypell as white as melk 
In that femely fale, 
And fyzt an hawberk brygt, 
That richely was adygt 
With mayles thykke and {male— 


a = - 
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Ver. 13793- of Jewes werk] I do not recollect to 
have feen the Jews celebrated any where as remarka- 
ble artificers. I am therefore inclined to adopt an 
explanation of this word, which I find in a note of 
the learned Editor of Anc. Scott. Poems, p. 230. “ This 
Jow,” not this Jew, but this juggler or magician, 
The words to jowk, to deceive, and jowkery-parwkry, 
juggling tricks, are ftillin ufe. In Lord Hyndford’s 
Mf. p. 136. there is a fragment of a fort of fairy 
tale, where “Scho is the Quene of Jowis” means, 
*¢ She is the queen of magicians.” 

According .to this explanation * Jewes werk” may 
fignify the work of magicians, or fairies, 

Vo, IV. a4 Vers 
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Ver.13800. a charboucle] 4 carburcle (Efearbou- 
ele, Fr.) was a common bearing. Guillim’s Heraldry, 
P- 109. 

Ver. 13804. cuirbouly] Cuir douilli, of which Sir 
Topafes boots were made, was alfo applied to many 
other purpofes. See Froiffart, v. i. Ce 110.120. and 
v. iv. c. 19. In this laft paffage, he fays, the Saracens 
covered their targes with cuir bouilli de Capadoce, ou 
‘nul fer ne peut prendre n’attacher ; fi le cuir n’eft trop 
échaufé. 

Ver. 13807. rewel bone] What kind of material 
this was I profefs myfelf quite ignorant. In the 
Turnament of Tottenham, ver. 75. [Anc. Poet v. i. 
p.18.] Tibbe is introduced with “a garland on her 
head full of ruell bones”? The derivation in Gloff. 
Urr. of this word from the Fr. rivlé, diverfly co- 
loured, has not the leaft probability. The other, 
which deduces it from the Fr. rowelle; rotula; the 
whirl-bone, or knee-pan; is more plaufible; though, 
as the Gloffarift obferves, that fenfe will hardly fuit 
here. 

Ver. 13823. OF ladies love and druerie] I have 
taken the liberty here of departing from the Mf. 
which read — 

And of ladies love druerie. 

Upon fecond thoughts Iam more inclined to throw 

aut dove as a glofs for druerie, and to read thus. 


§ 


And of ladies druerie. 
Druerie is Strangely explained in Gloff. Urr. Sobriety, 


onodefty, It means courtlhip, gallantry. 
Ver. 
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Ver. 13828. Of Sire Libeux] His romance is in 
Mf, Cort, Cal. iis In the rath Stanza we have his 
true name and the reafon of it. King Arthur {peaks, 

Now clepeth him alle thus, 

Ly beau defconus, 

For the love of me, 
Than may ye wete arowe, 
The fayre unknowe 

Certes fo hatte he. 

Ibid. Pleindamour] This is the reading of the 
Mff. and I know not why we fhould change it for 
Blandamour, as both names found equally well. 

Ver. 13833. As fparcle] The fame fimilie is In 
Yumbras, fole 130. b. 

He f{pronge forth, as fparke on [f. of] glede.’ 

Gilode in the preceding verfe is probably for glowde, 
glowed; from the Sax. glowan, candere. 

Ver. 13840. Site Percivell] ‘The Romance of 
Perceval le Galois, or de Galis, was compofed in 
octofyllable French verfe by Chreftien de Troyes, one 
of the oldeft and beft French Romancers, before the 
year 1191. Fauchet, L. ii. c. x. It confifted of above 
fixty thoufand verfes [ Bibi, des Rom. T.11. p- 250], 
fo that it would be fome trouble to find the faé 
which is, probably, here alluded to. The Romance, 
under the fame title, in French profe, printed at Paris, 
1530, fol. can be only an abridgement, I fuppofe, of 
the original poem. 

Ver. 13845. So worthy under wede] This phrafe 
occurs repeatedly in the Romance of Emaré. 

We ye: fol. 


* 


3 


— 


sg Fer 
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fol. 70. bs Than fayde that avorthy uather wede. 
74. b. The childe was «worthy uather wede, 
And fate upon a nobyl flede. 
Gee alfo fol. 71. b. 73+ ae 
Ver. 13852- the devil I beteche] I detake (recom- 
mend or give, to the devil. See ver. 3748. 
My foule betake I unto Sathanas,— 
and ver. 8037+ 17256. where the pronoun is omitted, 
as here. To take, in our old language, is alfo ufed tor 
To rake to; To give. See ver. 13334. 
He ioke me certain gold, I wote it wel, 
And compare ver. 13224. 13286. 
The change of Jetake into beteche Was not fo great 
a licence formerly as it would be now, as c+ and 3 
{eem once to have been pronounced in nearly the 
{ame manner. See ver. 3307,8, 11, 12. where werk 
is made to rime to cherche and clerk.. It may be ob- 
that the Saxons had but one verb, tecan, 
to fignify capere and docere; and though our an- 
ceftors, even before Chaucer’s time, had fplit that 
fingle verb into two, Zo fake and To teche, and had 
diftinguifhed each from the other by a different mode 
of inflexion, yet the compound verb Betake, which 
according to that mode of inflexion ought to have 
formed its paft time Betoke, formed it generally, I 
believe, Betaught, as if no fuch diftin@tion had been 
eftablifhed. See R. R. vere 4438. Gamelyn, 666. 
Ver. 13879. I mene of Mark and Matthew] The 
conjunction ‘nd jas been added for the fake of the 


without authority, and perhaps without ne- 
ceffity ; 


ferved too, 


metre, 


y 


ee Rg gingess 
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ceffity ; as Mark was probably written by Chaucer 
Marke, and pronounced as a Diffyllable. 

THE TALE OF Mexzizeus] Mr. Thomas has 
obferved, that this Tale feems to have been written 
in blank verfe. [Mf notes upon Chaucer, Ed. Urr. 
in Brit. Muf.] It is certain, that in the former part 
of it we find a number of blank verfes intermixed, 
in a much greater proportion than in any of our 

| author’s other profe writings. But this poetical ftyle 
is not, I think, remarkable beyond the firft four or 
five pages. 

p- 242. 1,18. the fentence of Ovide] Rem. Am. 
E26. 

Quis matrem, nifi mentis inops, in funere nati 

Flere vetet ? &c. 
It would be a laborious and thankless tafk to point out 
the exact places of all the quotations, which are made 
ufe of in this treatife. I fhall therefore confine my 
obfervations of that kind to a few paflages, which are 
taken from authors not commonly to be met with. 

P. 250. 1. 24. Piers Alphonfe] He calls himfelf 
Petrus Alfunfi in his Dialogus contra Fudaos. Mi, 
Harl. 3861. He there ifotnd us, that he was himfelf 
originally a Jew, but converted and baptized in the 
year 1406, in July, die natalis, App. Petri © Pauk; 
upon which ‘account he took the name of Peter, 
A¢ Fuit autem pater meus fpiritualis Alfunfus, gloriofus, 
Hifpanie imperator, (the 1 king of Arragon of that 
name and the vir of Caftile)—guare, nomen, efus. pre= 
fato nomini meo apponcns, Petrus Alfunfi mihi nomen ime. 
pofui”. After his converfion he wrote the. Dialogue 
a 33, above- 
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abovementioned, and alfo another work, which is 
here quoted by Chaucer, and of which therefore 1 
think myfelf obliged to give fome account. 

It is extant in Mf, in many Libraries, but the only 
copy which I have had an opportunity of examining 
is inthe Mufeum, £24. Reg. 10 B. xii. It is there 
entitled ‘* Petri Adelfonfi de Clericali difeiplina,” and 
begins thus. ‘* Dixit Petrus Adelfonfus, fervus XpI 
iliu, compofitor hujus libri-Libellum compegi partim 
ex proverbiis & caftigationibus Arabicis & fabulis et 
verfibus, et partim ex animalium et volucrum fimi- 
litudinibus.”-——After a fhort proem, he enters thus 
upon his main fubject. “ Hoc igitur philofophus, 
qui lingua Arabica cognominatur Edric, dixit filio fuo ; 
Timor Domini fit tua negotiatio &c.”—-The work 
then proceeds in the form of a Dialogue between 
the Philofopher and his fon, in which the precepts 
of the former are for the moft part illaftrated by ap- 
pofite fables and examples. #dris (according to 
D’Herbelot in v.) was the name of Ezoch among the 
Arabians, who attribute to him many fabulous com- 
pofitions. Whether Alfonfus had any of them in his 
view I know not, nor is it material ‘The manner 
and ftyle of his work fhew beth many marks of an 

Eaftern original, and one of his ftories Of a trick put 
upon a thief is enurely taken from the Calilah u 
Damnah *, a celebrated collection of Oriental apo- 
logucs. 

In 

* Though the exact ave of the Calilah u Damnah be 
by no means clear, we know that it was tranflated out of 

Arabic into Greek by Symeon Seth feveral years before 


Alfonfus 
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confidered as an original writer. His work was very 


. 

In this part of the world, however, Alfonfus may be 
early 
; 


Alfonfus wrote. The ftory mentioned here is not in that 
: copy of Symeon’s tranflation which Starkius has printed 
7 under the title of Specimen Sapientia Indorum. Berolin. 
1697. 8vo. but it is in Mf. Bod. 510. and in the Latin 
verfion of Symeon’s book, which Pouffin publifhed by 
1 way of Appendix to the Hiftory of Pachymeres, inter 
Script. Hift. Byzant. ‘The various titles, under which this 
Eaftern romance has paffed through Europe may be feen 
in the Preface of Starkius, and in Fabric. Bib. Gr. vi. 460. 
and x. 324. though neither of them has taken notice of 
: an Italian tranflation, or imitation, by Firenzuola, en- 
| titled, Difcorfi degli animah. Sce his Profe, Fir. 1548. 
The other Italian verfion, which they mention, by Doni, 
was tranflated into Englifh, under the title of “* The moral 
Philofophy of Doni, out of Italian, by Sir Thomas North, 
Knight.” gto. 1601. [Ames. p. 435] and is alluded to, 
I fuppofe, by Jonfon in his Epicene, p. 494. by the name 
of Done’s Philofophy, though he has made the Speaker, Sir 
Am. La-Fool, (whether defignedly, or not, I am un- 
certain) confound it with Reynard the fox. Since they 
wrote, there has been an Edition at Paris in 1724. with 
this title. “Contes et fables Indiennes, de Bidpai et 
de Lokman, traduites D’ Ali Tchelebi-Ben-Saleh, Auteur 
Ture. Oeuvre pofthume, par M. Galland.” The words 
“ et de Lokman” in this title I fufpeét to have been 
added by the Bookfeller, for I cannot find any thing of 
Lokman in the work itfelf. Perhaps M. Galland might 
have intended to annex the fables of Lokman, but was 
prevented by death. For the reft, there is no material 
difference between this Edition and a former French yer- 
fion, which was made from the Pertic and printed in 1698; 
SOP: except 
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early tranflated into French verfe. In an old copy, 
Mf. Rey. 16 E. VIII. the Tranflation is entitled 
“ Proverbes Peres Anforfe;” and there is a fhort in- 
troduction by the Tranflator, in which he fays, “ oil 
Peres Anfors tranflater."——In a later copy, Mf. Bod. 
1687. the introduction is omitted, but the poem is 
entitled “ Je romaunz Peres Aunfour coment il aprifi et 
chaftia fun fils belement.”—In another copy Mf. Hari. 
4388. there is neither introduction nor title; fo that, 
by the mere omiffions of tranfcribers, the French 
tranflation has put on the appearance of an original 
work, and is quoted as fuch by M. lé Comte de 
Caylus in his Memoire fur les Fabliawx [Acad. des Inf. 
t. xx. p. 361.] under the general title of Le chaftoie- 
ment du pere au fils. The fable of the Sheep, of which 
M. de Caylus has there given an abftract, is in the 
Latin Alfonfus, Fab. ix. I will add, that the fame 
fable, in the Cento Novelle Antiche, N. xxx. is fathered 
upon ano novellatore di Meffer Azzolino; and Cervantes, 
changing the Sheep for Goats, has put it into the 
mouth of Sancho. Don Quix. P. 1. c. xx. Cervantes 
indeed has alfo altered the application of it, but, I 
think, not for the better. 


except in the flyle. They both differ very confiderably 
from the Greek. 

I will juft take notice, that one of the fables in the 
Greek, p. 444, has been inferted (but with great varia~ 
tions) by Matthew Paris in his Hiftory, ad ann. 1195. as 
4 Parable, which Richard I, after his return from the Eaft, 
was ufed frequently to relate zmgratos redarguendo. 


Iam 
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IT am inclined to believe that Hebers, the author 
ot tranflator of the French romance called Dolopatos, 
in the beginning of the XIIIth Century, had read this 
work of Alfonfus, perhaps before it was tranflated into 
French. The ftory of the ffone thrown into the well, 
Decameron, vii. 4. which Fauchet fuppofes Boccace 
to have taken from Hebers, is in Alfonfus, Fab. xi. 
It is not in the Greek Syntipas+, which I imagine 

to 


+ The only copy which I have ever feen of Syztipas 
is in Mf. Harl. 5560. I fhould guefs that it agreed in 
fubftance with that which Du Cange made ufe of in his 
Gloffarium Med. et Inf. Grecitatis [See his Index Aufforum, 
p- 33-], though it feems to be of a later age, and in a 
more depraved dialect. They differ in this, that the 
Harleian copy is faid to have been tranflated from the 
Perfic [awo weecicxns BiGars - ets Puyabeny yrwrtlay], and 
Du Cange’s from the Syriac [amo Lupiaxns BiGrwy ws eryen 
eeviass rsEeowy, eb Thy EAAada yrwtlay]. However, I would 
not vouch that it really was tranflated either from the 
Perfic or Syriac. Among the Oriental Mil. in the Bodleian 
Library, the Catalogue mentions one in Turkith [Raw- 
linfon, 31.] De uxore Chaftkini Turcarum regis et filio, 
which I fufpeét to contain this fame ftory, tranflated per- 
haps from the Greek, or from the Italian Era/fio. 

Syntipas is faid to have been printed at Venice, lingua 
Greca vulgari. Fabric. Bibl. Gr. x. 515. . How far that 
Edition may agree with the Harleian Mf. I cannot fay, 
‘having never feen it. ‘To judge by the Mf. only, it feems 
pro itso, that, if Syntipas was the ground:work of the 
Dolopatos, Hebers mutt have depatted as much from his 
original, as the fucceeding compilers of Les /ept Sages and 
of Erafto have from Hebers. Neither the flory peters 


in 
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to have been the groundwork of the Dolopatos, and 
therefore I prefume that it was inferted by Hebers (or 
the monk, whofe Latin he tranflated) and poffibly 
from Alfonfus. At leaft it is not more probable that 
Boccace fhould take it from Hebers than from Al- 


in the text, nor the two others, which Fauchet refers to 
as borrowed by Boccace from Hebers, viz. Decam. ili. 2. 
and vili. 8. are to be found in the Mf. Syxtipas. On the 
other hand, the ftory in the Decam. vii. 6. which is faid 
in the text to be probably, copied from Alfonfus, is alfo 
in Syntipas, though, from the filence of Fauchet, we may 
prefume that it was not in the Dolopatos. 

The Plan of Syntipas is exaétly the fame with that of 
Les fept fages, the Italian Eraffo, the French Erafle, 
and our own little ftory-book, the feven wife mafters, ex- 
cept that, inftead of Dioclefian of Rome, the King is cal- 
led Cyrus of Perfia, and, inftead of one tale, each of the 
Philofophers tells two. This laft circumftance 1s an ar- 
oument, I think, for the originality of Syntipas; and 
another may be drawn from the infipidity of the greateft 
part of the tales. The only one of them, which, as I 
remember, is retained in the modern Eraftus, is that of 
the Knight, who in a fit of groundlefs paffion killed a 
faithful dog. Lrafte, ch. villi. It is plainly borrowed from 
a ftory in the Calilah u Damnah, p. 339. of the Greek 
tranflation, though there, inftead of a dog, the animal is 
called Nupwgn, by fome miftake, as I fufpect, of the 
tranilator. 

There is a tranflation of this Romance in Englith o€to- 
{yllavle verfe, not later than Chaucer’s time, as I imagine, 
-, Mf. Cotton. Galba. E. ix. It is entitled, “ The proces 
of the feven fages,” and agrees exattly with Les fet fages 
de Romein French Profe in Mf, Harl. 3860. 

fonfus, 
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fonfus, with whofe work he appears to have been well 
acquainted. One of his novels, Decam. vii. 6. is 
plainly copied from thence, Fab, viii. and his cele- 
brated novel of the two friends, Yzto and Gifppo, 
Decam. x. 8. is borrowed, with hardly any variation, 
except in the names of perfons and places, from the 
2d of Alfonfus, or, which is the fame thing, from 
the Geffa Romanorum j, into which collection, after a 

time, 


t The title in the printed copies is “ Ex geftis Roma- 
norum hiftorie notabiles colleéte; de viciis virtutibufque 
tractantes; cum applicationibis moralifatis et myfticis.” 
The author of this ftrange work is quite unknown, nor 
is it eafy to fix with precifion the time of its compofition. 
Upon the whole I have no doubt that it is of a later date 
than Alfonfus, viz. the beginning of the XIIth Century, 
and I fhould- guefs that it was compofed about the end 
of that Century, or the beginning of the XIIIth. 

Three couplets of Engli/hb verfes in ch. 68. and fome 
Englifb names in ch. 128. which are to be found in feveral 
old Mii. (the former chapter being there numbered liu, 
and the latter xxvii) though they have been left out of 
the Editions, afford a reafonable ground tor conjecturing, 
that one of our own countrymen was the author. 

As it continued to be a popular book at the time of the 
invention of Printing, it was very early put to the Prefs, 
and feveral Editions of it were publithed in different places 
before the year 1500. ‘The earlieft editions that I have 
feen agree together exaétly, and contain 152 Chapters. 
The Edition at Rouen in 1521 contains 181 Chapters, 
the Hiftory of Apollonius Tyrius being the firft of the ad- 
ditionalchapters. [See Difcourfe, &c. n.16.] In Mit. Harl. 
2270, and 5259. which are both feemingly complete, the 
number. 
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time, almoft all the beft fables of Alfonfus were ine 
corporated. 


This 


number of chapters does not exceed 102; and yet, not~- 
withftanding there are fo many more ftories in the printed 
books, there are ftill feveral in the Mf. which, I appre- 
hend, have never been printed. [See a note upon the 
plot of Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice, with the figna- 
ture of T. T. vol. iii, p. 224. and.an addition to it in 
Appendix, i. See alfo a note of Mr. Farmer’s in the fame 
Appendix, where he mentions his having found the fory of 
the cafkets “ in an old tranflation of the Gefta Romanorum 
firft printed by Winkin de Worde.” As he fays nothing of 
the frory of the Bond, we may prefume (from the known 
accuracy of Mr. Farmer's refearches) that it is not con- 
tained in that tranflation. | 

It has been faid above, that feveral of the fables in the 
Gefia Romanorum are taken from Alfonfus. The author 
has alfo borrowed from the Calilah u Damnah, by the 
help, I fuppofe, of fome Latin tranflation from the Greek 
of Symeon Seth. The originals of the greateft part of 
his {tories are not fo eafy to be traced. I fpeak of thofe 
which are found in the Mf. ; for of thofe in the Editt. 
many aré plainly taken from well-known authors, fome 
of which are quoted by name, as Aulus Gellius, Ma- 
crobius, Auguftinus, Gervafius Tilberienfis, and others. 

I will add here a few initances, which occur to me at 
prefent, of ftories, which writers of the XIVth Century 
have (or rather may have) borrowed from the Gefta 
Romanorum ; for, in fome of thefe inftances, it is poflible 
tliat they may have had recourfe to the very books, from 
whith the compiler of that work drew his materials. I 
{hall cite the chapters as they are numbered in the Edi- 
tion of yg21 and in Mf. Harl. 2270. Where reference 

is 
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This lait circumftance, though certainly very hon- 
ourable to Alfonfus, has been very prejudicial to his 
fame. 


is made to only one of thefe, it fhould be underftood that 
I have not obferved that ftory in the other. 

Ch. viii. (Mf. 96) is copied by Gower, Conf. Am. B. v. 
fol. 122. b.—Ch. tvii. (Mf. 16.) this ftory isin the Cento 
Novelle Antiche, N. vi.—Ch. Lxi. is in Gower, Conf. Am. 
B. iit. fol. 54.—Ch. Lxxxix. This is the ftory of The three 
rings, which has been faid (bur, I think, without any 
reafon) to have been of ufe to Swift in his Tale of a tub. 
Iris in the C. N. A. Nov. Lxxi. and in the Decameron, 
y. 3---Ch. cix. There is a great: fimilitude between this 
{tory and one which is told in the C. N. A. Nov. txv. 
and in the Decameron, x. 1. See alfo Gower, Conf. Ame 
B. v. fol. 96, 7.—Ch. cxviii. is from Alfonfus. It is re- 
repeated in the C.N, A. Nov. uxxxiv.—Ch. cxix. Mf. 
102.) has been verfified by Gower, Conf. Am. B. v. fol. 
110. b. It has been mentioned in Note * as taken origi- 
nally from the Sapientia Indorum, p. 444.—Ch. orxiv. 
(Mf, 20.) makes the laft Novel of the C. N. A.—Ch. 
clvii. makes. the Lth Novel of the C. N. A. but it may 
have been taken from Alfonfus.—Ch. cuxxi. (Mf. 55.) is 
the ftory of The two friends, mentioned in the text.—Ch. 
48. M{. contains the ftory of The cafkets, and Ch. 99. Mf. 
that of The bond, the two principal incidents in Shake- 
{peare’s Merchant of Venice. tis faid in the additional 
note, App. ii. Laft Ed. of Shakefp. that Ser Giovanni had 
«© worked up thefe two {tories into one, as they are in the 
Play.” Bur that is a miftake, which I beg leave to retract 
here. ‘The Novel of Ser Giovanni [ Pecorone, Giorn. iv. 
Nov. 1 } is founded only upon the Story of The bond. It 
is probable therefore that Shakefpeare took the Story of 
The 
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fame. For inftance, a tranflation, as I fuppofe, of 
his laft mentioned ftory of the tivo friends is entitled, 
in a Mf. of Lydgate, belonging to the late Dr. Afkew, 
‘6a Tale of two Marchants of Egypt and of Baldad, 
ex Geftis Romanorum?’ (Mr. Farmer’s Notes on the 
Merch. of Ven. Lait Ed. of Shakefp. App. i1.], as if 
he Tale had firft app eared in that work. However 
cares not long after the invention of Printing, as 
I cuefs, did a little more juftice to Alfonfus, by put- 
ting together his pringipgl ‘Tales, and inferting them, 
with his name, in a collection of the fables of AZfop 
and other eminent fabulifts in Latin. ‘This collection 
was foon turned into French; and from that Verfion 
“Caxton made the tranflation into Eng lith, which has 
been ee ete in the Difcourfe &c. n. 22. Caxton’s 
‘book has been reprinted more than once. I have feen 
an Edition of it in 1647, and I doubt whether there 
has been one fince. 

P. 262-1. 3. For it is written &c.] What is in- 
cluded between hooks is wanting in all the Mit. which 
I have examined. It is plainly neceflary to the fente, 
as it fhews us what the fourth and fifth reafons ot 


The cafrets from the Englith Geffa Romanorum and in- 
grafted it upon the other.—-Ch. 9 8. Mf. is copied with 
verv little alteration in the C. N. ia Nov. LXviil. 

Many more {tories in Gower, which feem to be founded 
npon antient Hiftory, will appear upon examination to be 
taken from this book.. Jt w ould lead me too far to par- 
ticularize thofe which Lydgate, Occleve, and other later 
writers have borrowed fromit. I will only mention, for the 
credit of the colleCtion, that Ch. Lxxx. contains the com- 


plete fable of Parnell’s Hers mit, 
| Melibeus 
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Melibeus were, to which Prudence replies in p. 2¢4, ¢ 
I have therefore inferted as literal a tranilation as I 
imagine Chaucer might have made of the following 
paflage in the French Melibée. Mf. Reg. 19 C. vii, 
Car il eff efcript, la genglerie des femmes ne puet riens 
celler fors ce quelle ne fret. Apres le philofophre dit, en 
mauvais confeil les femmes vainguent les Lommes, et par 
ces raifons je ne dots point ufer de ton confeil, 

P. 263. 1. 24. Avife thee well] He refers, I pre- 
fume, to Cato, L. iii. Ditt. 6. 

Sermones blandos blzfofque cavere memento. 


P. 267.1.6. Affay ‘to do fwiche thinges] This 
precept of Cato is in L. iii, Dit. 16, 


Quod potes id tentato ; operis ne pondere preffus 
Succumbat labor, et fruftra tentata relinquas. 
P. 274.1, ult. If thou have nede] Cato, L. iv. 
Diit. 14. 
~ Ausilium a notis petito, fi forte laboras ; 
Nec quifquam melior medicus quam fidus amicus. 
P. 276. 1. 21. fom men &c.] ‘This paflage, which 
is defective in all the Mf. I have patched up, -as. well 
as I coud, by adding the words between hooks from 
the French Melbée, where it ftands. thus. Avcunes 
gens ont enfeigne leur decevour, car ils ont trop doubte que 
on ne les deceuft, Apres tu te dois garder de venim, et 
fi te dois garder de compaignie de moqueurs, car il eff 
efcript, Avec les mogueurs n aies compaignic, et Juy leurs 
paroles comme le venim, 
P. 285. 1. £. of the trefpafours] The following 
paflage, which the reader will {ee to be very material 
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to the fenfe, I have tranflated from the French, and 
inferted between hooks, as before. Ez @ ce refpont 
| dame Prudence. Cortes, diff elle, Ie #ottroye que de ven- 
Hi) geance vient molt de maulx et de biens, mais vengeance 
n'appartient pas a un chajcun, fors feulement aux juges et 
a ceulx qui ont la juridicion fur les malfaiteurs— 

P. 289. 1. 13. If a man of higher eitat] This pru- 
dent advice is from Cato, L. iv. Dift. 40. 
qe Cede locum lfus, fortune cede potenti [f. potentis] 
ie Ledere qui potuit, prodeffe aliquando valebit. 

P, 294. 1. 20. If a netherdes doughter] The Editt. 
have ftrangely corrupted this into—a xerthes doughter. 
The reading, which I have reftored from the Mf, is 
confirmed by the original paflage in Pampbilus. Mf. 
Bod. 3793+ 

Dummodo fit dives cujufdam nata bubulci, 
Eligit e mille quem libet illa virum. 

P.297.1. 20. Waketh &c.] I can find nothing 
nearer to this in Cato, than the maxim, L, iii. Dift. 7. 
Segnitiem fugito——For the quotations from the fame 
author in the following page, 1. 10 and 15. See L. iv. 
Dift. 17. and L, iti. Diit 23. 

[The notes on the third Volume are at the end of that 
Volume. 


THE END. 
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